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[The last book which she read was Thomas i Kem- 
pis’s “ Imitation of Christ.’") 





At evening once, the lowly men who loved 

Our Master, walked, were desolate, and grieved 

For Him whose eyes had been the glory of 

Their lives. He, silent, followed them, and 
joined 

Himself unto their sorrow, and with the voice 

Of love that liveth past the end, and yearns 

Like empty arms across the sepulcher, 

Did comfort them. They heard, and knew 
Him not, 


At eventide, O Lord, one trod for us 
The solitary way of a great Soul; 
Whereof the peril, pain, and debt, alone 
The angel of her far ideal, knows. 
To him who gave the desert to the Sphiox, 
Returns to-day His gift. 

We watched, and held 
Her tn our arms of prayer. We wept, and said: 
Our sister hath a heavy hurt. We bow, 
And cry: The crown is buried with the Queen. 


At twilight, as she, groping, sought for rest, 
What solemn footfall echoed down the dark ? 
What tenderness that would not let her go ? 
And patience that Love only knoweth, paced 
Silent, beside her, to the last, faint step? 
What scarred Hand gently caught her as she 
sank ? 
Thou being with her, though she knew Thee 
not. 





THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
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BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 


_ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT SECTION oF THE 
AMERICAN REVISERS. 


Ir anything could show the interest 
which the English-speaking race feels in 
the forthcoming revision of the version of 
1611, it would be the impatience that is 
manifest on all sides for its publication. 
Some persons are in such a hurry for its 
appearance and circulation that, without a 
particle of knowledge of what it will be, 
with simple faith in the revisers, they are 
ready at once to make arrangements for its 
distribution. It is possible, after all, that 
the work of ten years, undertaken by two 
companies, who have had a. sort of super- 
vision of each other’s labors, and who have 
done their work probably as faithfully as 
any companies of Christian scholars who 
have ever undertaken such a task, may 
prove a failure or be delayed in ite prog- 
ress. Either they may have left undone 
something that ought to have been at- 
tempted; or the rules touching the final 
result may have been too conservative; or 
busy critics, startled by some alterations in 
the revision, may spread distrust through 
the public. Nothing could to 4 greater 
extent aid in doing injury to the revision 
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than an ungrounded judgment in its favor, 
acting in opposition to an equally un- 
grounded suspicion that the revisers have 
been reckless innovators, who undervalued 
the opinions of former scholars. And yet 
the final verdict will, I think, rather be that 
the revisers have not attempted enough 
than that they have gone forward without 
discretion. 

It has been said by a distinguished clergy- 
man that some of the revisers themselves 
were pressing, or intended to press the new 
revision on the Christian public, through 
the American Bible Society, before a fair 
opportunity should be given of finding out 
the merits and defects of the work. Of 
such pressure the present writer knows 
nothing at all; although, being one of the 
revisers, and having been one of the Bible 
Society's Committee on versions for twenty 
years, he was in an especially good position 
to know of such a desire to force the re- 
vision on the public, if it really existed. 
That the subject was debated within a 
committee of the Bible Society is true; but 
that the guardians of the Society's interests 
were in haste to spread _ the version abroad 
he does not believe. And he is sure that 
the Committee of New. Testament Revisers 
were immo such hot haste to bring their 
work before the public. If any gentleman 
felt so, he must have suppressed his opinion 
amid the free expressions of opinion to the 
contrary. 

It is a great work to substitute a version 
even slightly new—both in its style, its 
text, and its rendering of the sense—for one 
which has presided over religious thought 
for more than a quarter of a millennium. 
My feeling would have been against un- 
dertaking it, if I had not seen that the ex- 
periment was demanded; for, if it should 
succeed, there would be a real gain. The 
hundreds of scholars acting ascritics would 
be a court sitting over the twenty or thirty 
in Great Britain and America acting as 
interpreters and textualists. The success 


of the undertaking would be a proof that 


it ought to have been undertaken; while its 
failures would only stimulate fresh endeav- 
ors to build up something better on the 
foundations laboriously laid by painstak- 
ing men during the last eight to ten years. 
All sober-minded persons will, I am sure, 
be ready to say: ‘‘ Let the important work 
be impartially tried, with no prepossessions, 
without the fear that an attempt to change 
the old version will do harm, without tak- 
ing it for granted that the revision must 
meet the best wishes of those who were 
glad that it was undertaken.” a 
The remaining part of this paper will be 
devoted principally to a point which seems 
to disturb the minds of some alarmists. 
‘“‘How will these new critics,” they will 
say, ‘‘treat the text which served as the 
basis of the version of 1611? Are there not 
in the newest editions of the New Testa- 
ment a multitude of passages where texts 
appear greatly differing from those which 
the translators under King James followed? 
Must there not be new controversies in re- 
gard to various readings, which will shake 
the confidence of the Church, especially of 
its less instructed members?” To this we 
answer that such evils are not impossible. 
It would, for instance, be no new phenome- 
non in the world that a few fervent men, 
as zealous as they are one-sided and ill- 
balanced, should cling to the authenticity of 
I John v, 7, against the opinion of ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the best scholars; or that 
they should have adherents, knowing small 





Latin and less Greek, who would be led to 
believe that a heretical bias was the cause of 
the opposition to every dogmatically impor- 
tanttext. Inshort, to maintain that certain 
verses are spurious, or have been altered pur- 
posely, affords a presumption that the person 
making the assertion isan unbeliever. There 
is no reply to be made to such insinuations, 
for the persons who are misled by them are 
unable to form an opinion in the premises, 
and the leaders who make such charges will 
be implicitly trusted by their followers; so 
that arguments are in such cases useless. 
Such persons must be treated with Christian 
charity—the leaders, because they may be 
truly Christian men, inspite of their false 
judgments; the followers, because they are 
not responsible for the opinions they have im- 
bibed from their teachers, and could not be 
injured by points of textual criticism which 
are beyond their reach. 

In regard to various readings and differ- 
ences of manuscripts, we may be allowed to 
lay down the following rules: 1. The evi- 
dence for a particular text, rather than for 
another, must depend on the actual reading 
which is discovered in the manuscripts. It 
is true there may be a text so corrupt as to 
be entirely without meaning, and another 
which words which 
go before or follow it. Few, indeed, if 
any, such cases occur in the New Testament; 
yet, unless Divine Providence watched over 
the text in a unique, miraculous way, such 
things might happen. 2. The vast number 
of various readings, which is created by the 
numerous manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment, transcribed between the fourth and 
the thirteenth centuries, adds confidence to 
the integrity of the text, as it now appears 
in the best editions. The mistakes of the 
copyists to a considerable degree correct 
one another. The greater part of them are 
of absolutely no importance, and if all of 
those which bear on doctrine could fairly 
claim a place in the original text, they would 
make no essential change in the dogmatic 
statements of Christ and the Apostles. . 

8. The intentiona! falsifications of the 
text in the New Testament manuscripts 
are very few; and those which crept in by 
accident, so to speak, can, with no great 
difficulty, be separated from the genuine 
passages to which they adhere. A single 
passage will illustrate our meaning. In Acts 
ix, 5, besides other suspicious words, we 
read, after ‘‘I am Jesus, whom thou perse- 
cutest,” ‘‘ It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.” Now these last words and a 
few which follow are found in no known 
Greek manuscript, although they do appear 
with variations in the Vulgate and some other 
ancient versions. They must, therefore, have 
dropped out of the text at a very early date; 
or Luke himself, as is conceivable, may 
have inserted them in a second edition; or 
they can have crept in, perhaps, by inser- 
tion in the margin first, and then into the 
text, from some other passage. That the 
last is the true explanation appears from 
the fact that they appear in the body of the 
manuscripts, in Acts xxvi, where the Apos- 
tle Paul is narrating his conversion before 


King Agrippa. They thus belong to a 


class of passages of which there are a num- 
ber in the synoptical Gospels, where in a 
number of places one evangelist’s text has 
accidentally, if we may so say, affected an- 
other's by similar insertions in the margin 
in a number of places. 

4. There ave a few passages where the 
text must have been purposely altered, with 
no essential change in the meaning. One 
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of these, occurring in the parable of the 
prodigal son (Luke xv, 16), appears in these 
two forms: “he desired to be fed” (comp. 
xvi, 21) and ‘‘he desired to fill his belly.” 
They are both supported by very good 
authorities; but those in favor of the first 
reading are, on the whole, the more 
weighty. Tischendorf prefers the latter, 
which appears in our common version, and, 
we think, prefers it with reason. The other 
expression seems to be altered to suit chap. 
xvi, 21, and ‘‘to fill his belly” is not an 
expression which a copyist would put, on 
the ground “of taste, in the place of the 
other. The expression occurs in the Sep- 
tuagint, but with a word conveying the 
sense of filling, which we do not find here. 

Such examples are rare, and we may 
make the general statement that the text of 
the New Testament is the more to be relied 
on the greater the accumulation has be- 
come of the readings made in the last two 
centuries, The very existence of various 
readings shows that no miracle has pre- 
served the absolute purity of the text. We 
have to study it, therefore, year after year. 
No new examinations are absolutely use- 
less; and, if we err not, the scholars who 
have studied manuscripts and their varia- 
tions from one another mos? carefully put. 
more reliance on the general integrity of 
the text as now reached than any scholar 
had a right to do with the stock of mate- 
rials he had to work upon two centuries or 
more ago. 

There is, then, no occasion for fear that 
the manuscripts used by the modern schol- 
ars are to make any essential changes in 
the New Testament. The rules of crit- 
icism are of universal application, founded 
in the laws of language and the experience 
of the diplomatic art. Noone can use them 
successfully for purposes of heresy or of 
orthodoxy. They are as impartial as is 
truth itself. 

The conclusion from all that has been 
said thus far is, that no person ought to 
come to the reading of the new revision 
with prejudice or with an opinion made up 
beforehand in its favor. It must be treated 
with the same impartiality which is due to 
every important work on which great labor 
has been expended by persons supposed te 
be well qualified for their task. Whether 
they are the best companies that could be 
found for carrying out sucha work it is 
not important to ascertain before the work 
is given to the Christian public. All that 
needs to be claimed is, that on both sides of 
the Atlantic some of the best biblical 
critics and interpreters have given long 
years to this task of revision; thatin the 
British Company not many have been 
left out whom the public voice would have 
called into this service; and that in the 
United States not many of acknowledged 
fitness, whose distance from the place of 
meeting and revision did not preclude their 
taking a part in, the labor, have failed of 
being invited into the Company. Possibly 
it will be found that the fundamental rule 
ofthe British Company, requiring the final 
assent of two-thirds to every change, may 
prove to be an inconvenient one, as the 
best scholars and critics will be less likely 
to carry a majority with them than mem- 
bers of the timid, conservative sort. We 
do not complain, however, at all that the 
British revisers, as being in a sense the 
originators of the movement, have had the 
power of rejecting everything from this 
side of the water which they did not 
approve, On the other hand, we may be 
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permitted to say that.the American revisers 
have sparingly used the privilege con- 
ceded wo them of inserting in the revised 
volume, by way of appendix or preface, 
any views of their own which they 
regarded as specially important. One 
of their last labors was to suppress 
a large number of such suggestions peculiar 
to their body as did not in their judgment 
require to nppear by the side of the revised 
text. And we may say that perhaps no 
two committees of scholars, having no 
opportunities of conference, exeept by 
leiters, could have differed in opinion more 
infrequently. As for style, and especially in 
regard tothe use of particular words—such 
as which retained for who—ii was to have 
been expected that in the United States the 
newer forms wou'd find more favor than in 
Great Britain; but these form a very minute 
portion of the verbal apparatus of the New 
Testament and give but little color to the 
style. We hope thut the project of making 
anew revision, which came first from the 
leading convocation of the Church of 
England and in which her first biblical 
scholars took an active part, will be accept- 
ed on both sides of the water by Christians 
of all denominations and will retain an 
equsland a permanent hold wherever En- 
glish is spoken. 


Kew Raven, Cov. 








ECENERY ABOUT NIAGARA. 


BY BISHOP A. C, COXE, DD. 


Trose who have fullowed me in my re- 
marks upon Natioanl Scenery will not 
think me running the subject into the 
ground if T now ask them to consider what 
Ihave said of the Iludson as in some de 
gree applicable to the Niagara and its 
Falls. The popular opinion would, un- 
doubtedly, sustuin me in «peaking still more 
emphatically of the Cataract as something 
sacred and not to be profaned. But no; all 
thins con-idercd, the Hudson is the more 
glorious of the twain. Its richer variety of 
scenery and its majestic flow between 
mountainsand hills, catching and reflecting, 
as it does, through the changivog seasons, 
inexhaustible freshness and wealth of beau- 
ty, with sublimity, entitles it, in my opinion, 
to a certain heart-admiration which lives 
longer and goes further, in educating a peo- 
p’e, than the shocks and thrills of emotion 
inspired by the Falls, The Cataract im- 
presses the mind and the spirit; the river, 
over and above this, enlists the affections of 
the soul. 

Sut Ningara is a wonder of the wide 
world. The river is our own peculiar 
treasure, which the world nay admire with 
us, but which only the true American can 
love. Perhaps there is love enough of the 
river to plead for it, to preserve it, and, first 
of all, to restore to it, so far as possible, 
some of its violated charms. The Falls be- 
lons, in part, to our neighbors and to the 
world. It is everybody's business, and, 
hence, nobody's, to speak forthem. Mean- 
while, their glories are perishing; even now 
it isa pain to me, as well as a pleasure, to 
visit them. T dwell close by and see them 
at all eensons of the year familiar. 
ly; and I testify, with anvxicty, that 
the ravages of ‘private’ enterprise” 
are making the surroundings of the 
Falls hideous to be seen. I have even 
reluctantly admitted the thought that, in 
port, the erection of ‘ pulp-mills,” brew- 
eries, and piles of chimneys and other 
deformities, which have been recently mul!- 
tiplicd there, may have been speculatively 
built, to create rights that must be bought 
out, at extravagant rates, when the people 
wake up to the richts they are forfeiting 
and which the nation and the world will 
scorn them for neglecting. if they doze 
much longer over the opportunities that are 
now slipping away. * 

I well remember when the Falls of the 
Genessee were 1 spectacle for tourists and 
asubject for the painter. Now they have 
perished amid the mills and manufactories 
of Rochester. The river brawls for a few 
weeks, and then trickles for the rest of the 
year over a precipice naturally not unworthy 
of comparison with Tivoli. Nothing is left 
but a disfigured rock among brick walls. The 
river itself is but a sewer, offensive to nose 
and eyes, as it almost stagnates in its ditch. 
One can forgive this, however. These 
falls go for nothing, with Niagara for a 
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of Portage are not far away—beautiful, 
indeed, and worthy to be praised. And 
Rochester, once the Flour City, is now the 
City of Flowers, and we have something in 
place of what is lost. But, if we lose the 
scenery of the Falls in alike manner, nothing 
can restore, nothing can make up for it. The 
thing of deformity will be a curse forever; a 
reproach far more merited than that which 
gave to those who overlooked the attrac- 
tions of the site of Byzantium the opprobri- 
ous name of the ‘‘ City of the Blind,” 

1 have before me the elaborate ‘‘ Report 
of the New York State Survey for the Year 
1879,” adorned with sketches of the scen- 
ery and illustrated with maps. It does 
great credit to Mr. James T. Gardner, di- 
rector, etc., etc. Some of these plates pre- 
sent the disfiguring encroachments of sur- 
rounding villages and mill-fabrics; but 
things are already much worse than they 
were two years ago, and the Goths and 
Vandals of brick and mortar are as active 
asthe diit/anti are slothful. Why sleeps 
the Empire State overan appropriation bill 
of a million only, which is probably a just 
estimate of the cost of purchase, her richt 
of eminent domain enabling her to take it 
at any price which is fair, in the judgment 
of experts? It is reported that the gov- 
ernor himself is opposed to a measure which 
would glorify his administration in history, 
and enrich the state, if he needs to be 
justified by economists. After wasting 
millions on the capitol at Albany, let us 
invest a trifling sum more wisely. The 
proposed improvements would soon ten- 
fold the travel over the railways, and 
might even justify atax upon the wheels 
that must carry them, though the inci- 
dental profits to the people would abun- 
dantly repay. In short, the stock, should 
a loan be established, would be a 
means of investment that would be 
greedily accepted. But I do not permit 
myself to credit such a story of Governor 
Cornell. Let the legislature pass the bill, 
without delay, and nobody can doubt that 
his hand and the broad seal of New York 
will be forthcoming to complete the law. 
The Dominion of Canada has appointed an 
able commission to meet us more than half 
way in this noble international work. In 
a late conversation with J. B. Plumb, Esq., 
M. P., one of the Canadian commissioners, 
I understood him to say that he thought the 
cost of purchase, on both sides, need not 
exceed $2,500,000. He thougkt they were 
realy to do their part; and I should blush, 
as an American, should we show ourselves 
less capable than they of appreciating the 
fact that there are some things to which 
money cannot furnish a standard of 
value, in reckoning ‘‘the wealth of na- 
tions.” 

What Englishmen would call a Cockney 
tourist never sees whut he has traveled so 
far to visit when he arrives at the Falls. 
First of all, an ignoble rencounter with 
hackney-coachmen and vociferous guides, 
and then a dreary round of similar imper- 
tinences for four and twenty hours, distract 
and weary him, and he gladly hurries away. 
Ile has done the Falls; but he has not 
enjoved them, and he goes off with little 
of that ‘‘joy forever” which other and 
inferior scenes imprint upon the mind so 
ineffuceably. Read Wordsworth’s ‘ Tint- 
ern Abbey,” and renew. the ideas 
which he lavishes in that incomparable 
hymn of Nature, if you think me ex- 
travagant. It is a loss to one’s life-time 
to find that a visit to the Falls leaves the 
soul too confusedly furnished with mem- 
ories for the perpetual reproduction of the 
picture and its moral. A sense of having 
been under the sheet and frightfully douched, 
and of having escaped with no quiet sense 
of satisfaction; of having been driven round 
Goat Island and over the Suspension Bridge; 
of having been enchanted one moment and 
disgusted the next—all this is the too com- 
mon experience. As in an opium dream, 
the beautiful and the hideous, the comely 
and the ugly, the sublime and the absurd 
are so jumbled together that all seems a 
vision of the night, in which the grotesque 
predominates. If visitors would profess 
their genuine feelings, they would generally 
express it as that of gigantic disappoint 
ment, the wonderful and the unsatisfactory 
being so marvelously intermixed in one’s 
ebservations and recollections. Were it other- 





transient; nor would a single visit be all that 
the multitude care for. Few that go thither 
return again. Many that come for three days 
leave after an actual survey of little more 
than as many hours. All this ought not to 
be. It is proposed to make the whole 
region of th® Falls the domain of the two 
nationalities to which they pertain. They 
will be open to all the world, properly 
policed and protected against the comorants 
and vultures of speculation; they will be 
restored to Nature, without injuryto homes 
and private pleasaunces; they will invite the 
traveler to pause and refresh his body and 
soul, to linger and tocome again. Summer 
aud winter they will be attractive, diversely 
but equally; and they will educate all 
comers to go away and do likewise with 
every bit of natural scenery anear their own 
dwellings, and with every lake and tarn 
and river and creek and inlet that diversifies 
the new and beautiful regions which every 
day is adding to the accessible territory of 
the American Republic. Let the people 
demand this 1eform, and brook no delay of 
their claim. 

1 have not considered the coaching frenzy 
of some of our gilded youth with wholly 
unfavorable eyes. The wealthy young men 
of America need something to do, and it 
must be something which they can do 
with relish and enthusiasm: Coaching 
in Westchester County must lead to the 
improvement of roads in all the highways 
about’ the great city. These improve- 
ments will stretch upward along the Hud- 
son, to Saratoga, and even to Lake George. 
Once taken up, the whole country will feel 
the effects of the example, and good roads 
will promote a love for country life. The 
lads that now dawdle and gamble and 
guzzle in club-houses will marry and betake 
themselves to bomes on the Hudson, which 
they can adorn and make the seats of enno- 
bling hospitalities; and with which they 
can promote agriculture and various forms 
of landscape farming, or devote themselves 
to the culture of animals, flocks and herds, 
fine cattle and breeds of horses worthy of 
Pindar’s song and the chisel of immortaliz- 
ing sculpture. Already the American 
** Herd-book ” is a study for the aristocratic 
stock-breeders of England; and men of 
capital and taste combined are finding it 
profitable, as well as furnishing a not un- 
generous pursuit, to ‘‘ talk of bullocks” and 
introduce some thoroughbred strain, which: 
will give ‘‘ butter in a lordly dish” to their 
children and adorn the picture of fields and 
farms with reposing or pasturing cattle, 
worthy of being done upon canvas by 
a Claude, or a Poussin, or a Paul 
Potter. 

Now, let such a club of coaching and 
herd-rearing rich men settle down on the 
American bank of the Niagara as soon as 
the state reclaims its domain and restores 
the scenery, making the grandest park in 
the world. From the Falls to Lewiston, 
and then through groves all the way to 
Fort Niagara, where the river enters Lake 
Ontario, let them make twenty miles of 
road, ata trifling expense, and start their 
George-the-Fourth coaches back and forth 
for each season of visitors—say six months 
in the year, from May to November. Such 
coaching as tourists would then find they 
would be willing to pay for. Trotting over 
the table-land five or six miles, lo! they 
come to a superb view of the great levels 
below, stretching to the lake and far away 
to the right, with the ‘Ridge Road,” a noble 
natural causeway, skirted by the finest 
orchards under the sun. To the left they see 
the river flowing “‘ at its own sweet will,” 
to lose itsclf in Ontario, that lends its 
broad expanse of blue to the horizon. Now 
comes the slight peril that redeems this ro- 
mantic drive from too monotonousa safety. 
The descent into the broad pastures below is 
steep and the road turns at a sharp angle 
on the brow of the heights above Lewiston. 
The outside passengers are in raptures with 
noble horsemanship, as Jehu reins up the 
‘‘wheel-spau,” throws them almost upon 
their haunches, and gently checks the lead- 
ers with his voice. A sabot applied to the 
wheels, or patent brakes, is now the desider- 
atum; but, safely down, crack goes the 
whip over the leaders’ ears, and thé whole 
four spring forward, with tossing heads, 
and snorting nostrils, and prancing fore- 
legs, the very poetry of motion, while ‘an- 





women of the village, from the dairy and 
the kitchen, to gaze on one of the lost arts, 


‘restored again, in lordly contempt of the 


rail. ‘On we drive, and yonder are the 
hights of Queenstown, where, late resplend- 
ent, towers Brock’s Column, with lofty 
summit in the skies, nobly relieved by the 
blue heavens, while the turf is green all 
down from its base to the torrent below. 
A scene of beauty it is, to my mind, worthy 
of a traveler’s enthusiastic visit for itself; 
and, as an adjunct to Niagara, it furnishes 
one, in Autumn, or in the month of May, 
with a day’s additional delight, going and 
returning. The level from Lewiston to the 
Fort gives a natural road and bridle-path to 
the mouth of the river, clese by the tide, 
and along banks so pleasantly wooded that 
it is even now remarkable; but when the 
coaching club takes it in hand it will bea 
way, for the drive or the gallop, simply 
unrivaled. The Fort itself is worth visit- 
ing. They show you the old structure, 
built by the French explorers; and, for 
fear you may be a Free Mason, the guide 
whispers: ‘‘There’s the magazine whiere 
Morgan lay imprisoned and gagged, till, 
one dark night, they threw him into the 
river, with an old cannon tied to his heels.” 
Then the traveler is ferried over to Canada, 
makes his way to Queenstown, ascends the 
monument for 4 transporting view, and so 
returns to the Falls on the Canadian 
side. 

No need to suggest how all this will be 
improved when the ‘‘Falls Park” becomesa 
reality. ‘Then a week will be well filled up 
in these rovings and ramblings above and 
below the Falls, and in viewing the catar- 
acts from every point of vantage. In the 
early Spring a whole day is not too much 
to give to Goat Island only. Last Spring 
I wandered amid its flower-besprinkled verd- 
ure, as guide to some friends from En- 
land, one of them aman eminent io the 
literary world, at home and elsewhere. Ilis 
delight was unbounded. The blue sky so 
clear; the air so enlivening; but, above all, 
the flora so enchanting. ‘‘Hcre,” says an 
author, aptly quoted by Mr. Olmsted, in 
the ‘‘ Report,” ‘the wild vines scramble 
among the trees; shrubs and flowers seam 
the rocks; and in moist spots here and there 
a sharp eye muy detect the tufts of the 
fringed gentian, strange to European eyes.” 
My English friends found, equally strange 
to their eyes, the snow-white trillium, pro- 
fusely showered over the green carpet, amid 
innumerable blossoms of blue and yellow and 
pink; while the fragrance of violets, shrink- 
ing from the eye, regaled the sense of 
smell. ‘‘ The noblest of Nature’s gardens 
that I have yet seen,” saysa book about 
*‘Alpine Flowers,” ‘‘is that of the sur- 
sourdings of Niagara; and the eminent 
botanist, Sir Joseph Hooker, writes 
that he found upon Goat Island a. 
greater variety of vegetation than any- 
where within like space in Europe. “I 
have followed the Apalachian chain,” 
says Mr. Oimsted, ‘‘ almost from end to end, 
and traveled on horseback in search of the 
picturesque over four thousand miles, with. 
out finding elsewhere the same quality of 
forest beauty.” He observes that it was 
once more abundant about the Falls, and 
s0 reminds us how we are chasing away the 
nymphs and dryads from these haunts, as 
barbarously as we have dispossessed tise less 
fabulous Tuscaroras, who once called these 
magnificent preserves of Nature all their 
own. 

I bave no time to talk about the Falls 
themselves. They have only lately becun 
to find admirers capable of describing them. 
One day it will be not uncommon for tour- 
ists to revard the St. Lawrence as one con- 


‘tinuous river from the upper lakes to the 


sea. They will view the Falls as I- have 
suggested, then coach upon the Ridge Road 
to the Genessee, and take the steamer at 
Charlotte. So, through the Thousand Isles, 
adown the Rapids, and round the fragrant 
St. ‘Helen’s, to Montreal, and thence to 
Quebec. And then they will agree with me 
that the St. Lawrence is the grand interna. 


‘tional coil that entwines the Statcs. It 


suggests that St. Lawrence is the tutelary 
of the Republic; for not only does his 
river thys glorify our frontier, we have ajso 
the red-hot gridiron of his mantyrdom in 
the national ensign. 

Bovvrazo, N. ¥. 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Norntne could have been more fit than 
the presentation by the leaders of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Movement, while in this 
city, last week, of the portrait of Lucretia 
Mott to Howard University. In the lower 
drawing-room of the Riggs House, last 
Thursday evening, there was a formal pre- 
sentation of the portrait to Dr. Patton, the 
president of the University. The presenta- 
tion and speeches were made by Mrs. Stan- 
ton and by Miss Anthony, which were re- 
sponded to by Dr. Patton in a few touching 
and eloquent words. Not many weeks 
since he looked for the last time on the 
gently beautiful face of his own wife—a 
woman who in quieter walks, untouched 
by controversy or strife, illustrated in her 
own character and life the exceeding beauty 
of consecrated womanhood. 

I digress to say that with a deep 
and silent shock I heard first of her 
final departure from the earth. Then 
I knew for the first time that I should 
miss from out the crowd the lovely face 
that had greeted me every year; that out- 
side of her home—in school, in church, in 
society, quickly as the rushing tide closes 
over—that this woman would be missed out 
of Christian Washington. I never met 
Mrs. Patton that she did not speak of two 
things: THe INDEPENDENT, out of whose 
pages she seemed to gather hoth pleasure 
and profit, and Howard University, in 
which she showed the deepest interest, not 
only as the present field of her honored 
husand’s work, but that individual inter- 
est which fastens to personality, in her 
case especially to the personality of the 
women of another race, struggling, despite 
color and sex, for a liberal education. 
Mrs, Patton was a fair and fine example of 
the woman of the Church. Neither her 
temperament nor her training rose in pro- 
test aginst St. Paul, or, rather, against 
man’s interpretation of him. She did 
not want to preach, nor to vote, nor 
to do anything unusual. Yet, uncon- 
sciously, she rose to many of the larger 
opportunities that had been won by the 
battles of more aggressive women. This is 
as it should be. Few women or men are 
boro to rule, either in thought or action. 
Few are potent enough to make opportunity. 
To be equal to your best opportunity is the 
utmo t gange often of the finest power. 
The opportunities of Mrs. Patton as an intel- 
ligent Christian woman were great and 
many, and in none was she found wanting. 

It is little perchance to trace this passing 
word of keen regret, of longing even, for 
the winsome face, with its sympathetic 
smile: for the vresence, gentle, yet positive 
in its pervasive fineness; fot the spirit true, 
wise, and tender; but it is her due, the one 
pale flower amid the winter chill that I 
may lay upon her name. It is real and 
hers, for life-long, loving remembrance. 

The woman whose portrait was presented 
to President Patton, for Howard University, 
was one who had accepted the results of 
great principles not only, but who had bat- 
tled for their maintenance, when to do so 
was to bring her womanliness into bitter 
question. And yet in wifehood, in mother- 
hood, in every attribute of affection this 
woman was as true as the other. The lives 
of the two women, compared and contrast- 
ed, prove only that one star differeth from 
another star in glory; also that womanhood, 
as well as manhood, owes its own debt to 
the human race, whose payment mun be 
made beyond the mere fulfillment of the 
functions of sex. 

The following letter, from the son-in-law 
of Lucretia Mott, accompanied the portrait: 

** Wasntnoton, Jan. 207TH, 1880. 

‘* To the President of the Woman’s Nutional 
Suffrage Association, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton : 

** Dear Madam :—T want to do something 
to show my gratitude for the beautiful floral 
tribute of the colored people of the District 
to the memury of my dear mother. Will 
you, therefore, — in my name and the 
name of Mrs. Mott’s children, the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Mott which was on the stage 
at our convertion to the institution that 
admits within its doors any and all, without 
revard to co'or, sex, or previous condi 
the Howard University, which I 


includes also all. nativnalities. To:such an, 
institution it seems that this pieture should 





de presented. 
“With sincere regret that I cannot be 
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eee Sa 
Miss Anthony, J am gratefully yours, 
7+ Bowanp M. Davis. 


The presentation of her portrait to a 
university that admits “ all within its doors, 
without regard to color or sex” recalls 
Lucretia Mott’s own words, referring to her 
work for the slave. She said: 


“In 1884 the Woman’s Philadelphia 
Anti Slaverv Society was formed, and, being 
actively associated in the efforts for the 
slaves’ redemption, I have traveled thou- 
sands of miles in this country, holding 
meetings in some of the slave states, and 
have been in the midst of mobs and violence, 
and have shared abundantly in the odium 
attached to the name of an uncompromising 
modern Abolitionist, as well as partaken 
richly of the sweet return of attend- 
ant on those who would undo the heavy 
burdens and let the oppressed go free.” 


She goes on to say: 


e 

‘My life in the domestic sphere has 
passed much as that of other wives and 
mothers in this country. I have had six 
children. Not resigning them to the care 
of a nurse, I was much confined to them 
during their infancy and childhood. Being 
fond of reading, I omitted much unneces- 
sary stitching and ornamental work, in the 
sewing for my family, so that I might have 
more time for the improvement of my mind. 
For light reading I never had much taste. 
The ‘Ladies’ Department’ in the period- 
icals of the day had no attraction for me.” 

In these two paragraphs the public work 
and personal life of this woman come close 
together, side by side. 

No wonder her children, as well as her 
country, rise up and call her blessed. 

Her declaration of independence from the 
bondage of ‘‘ unnecessary stitching” recalls 
to me one of the most touching allusions in 
the absorbing life of Margaret Fuller, where 
she records for a friend the fact that she 
has just finished six months of night-and- 
day family sewing, and, therefore, has 
earned the right to a little more time for 
reading and study. 

It also suggests the unanswerable inquiry: 
How much would have been subtracted 
from the average attainments of men had 
they been doomed for centuries to do with 
their brains, eyes, and fingers the necessary 
family sewing? This is a factor which 
even Miss Hardaker should not have 
omitted from her measurement of tbe dis- 
crepancy between masculine and feminine 
development. 

Your writer does not hesitate to declare 
that before the invention of sewing-machines 
the amount of finger sewing done upon the 
earth was enough to dwarf the intellect of 
the Angel Gabriel himself, provided he had 
been obliged to do an ordinary woman’s 
share of it. Yet this declaration is made by 
a personal lover of the needle. She points 
her little sermon with the injunction to any 
woman who wishes to “‘ improve her mind” 
to follow the example of Lucretia Mott and 
eschew all ‘‘ unnecessary stitching.” 

It is not a little in the history of its wo- 
manhood that one country, one generation, 
has given to the world two women with so 
keen a comprehension of principles, so 
clear a capacity for human service, so en- 
tire a consecration through love and intel- 
lect to the needs of the whole human 
family as Lucretia Mott and Lydia Maria 
Child. By ascent 4¢ tatural as their breath, 
they rose from the éoucrete to’ the univers- 
al. They were detraeto’thd Grétivs they 
were illustriots In the last: “Their distinct- 
ive claim is this: that; rising to a- complete 
comprehension of the elemental principles 
that underlie all human thought and action, 
all human right and human need, a com- 
prehension claimed by man asa purely mas- 
culine prerogative, these women were great 
as women, not as attempted men. 

The scene in the Senate, last Thursday, 
when Senator McDonald presented his reso- 
lution, introduced in February, 1880, for 
the creation of a standing committee of five 
senators to receive, cousider, and report 
upon all petitions and bills relating to the 
rights of women citizens of the United 
States, and to be called ‘‘ Committee on the 
Rights of Women Citizens,” was the one 
which disgraces the Senate every year. 

In response to this resolution, Senator 
Conkling rose and said he thought it might 
be inferred that, in proposing a permanent, 
instead of a special committes, thus making 
it a perpetual oné, Senator McDonald in- 
tended that the prayer of the petitioners for 
décistve action never should be granted. If 





the Senator intended to crown with success 
this beneficent movement, he should raise a 
special committee, and give it to understand 
that its purpose was to achieve, not to post- 
pone forever, the realization of the hope 
that they were to act promptly one way or 
the other. 

The world has never had any reason to 
believe that Mr. Conkling in the Senate 
ever favored, either in word or spirit, any 
petition of women for any political en- 
franchisement whatsoever. 

**Roscoe” is great in scarcasm or noth- 
ing. What was probably a ‘‘chef d’auore” 
in that direction the ingenuous women in 
the gallery took for kindly earnest, and 
cheered him accordingly with great elan. 

One of the most baleful results of the old 
order of things in political economy is that 
it has made women a furtive power, if a 
power at all, in legislative action. 

Public men whose subsidized honor yields 
most instinctively to such an influence, and 
men whose sterner principle and stronger 
self-control make them scorn it, look with 
equal disfavor on the advance of women 
into the life of politics. This is not the 
time or place for dn extended discussion of 
a question so complex; but a woman who 
does not believe in universal suffrage, 
but in suffrage only that is the reward 
of merit, based on intelligence, property 
taxation, family headship, irrespective of 
sex, may be allowed to say that until the 
women of the United States hold their 
rights as citizens their influence in politics, 
as an acknowledged and honored force, 
not as an unacknowledged and dishonored 
power, the shameful yet shumeless influ- 
ence that now lurks in every corridor of 
the Capito! will never be diminished. And 
the men who live and legislate from the 
lowest strata of their instincts and preju- 
dices will continue tc laugh to ignomin- 
ious scorn and to hide in inaccessible re- 
cesses the petitions of high-minded, hon- 
orable women. 

Great good feeling is expressed over near- 
ly all the late senatorial elections. Leopold 
Morse, Massachusetts’s most unique repre- 
sentative, gave an elegant dinner, at Worm- 
ley’s, on Wednesday evening, to thirty-five 
gentlemen, in honor of the re-election of 
Senator Dawes. The gentlemen were Sen- 
ators Hoar and McDonald, Senator-elect 
Hawley, ex-Senator Boutwell, Attorney- 
General Devens, Representatives Field, 
Robinson, Crapo, Claflin, Norcross, Frye, 
Russell, Bowman, Harris, Hall, Loring, 
Rice, Assistant Treasurer Wyman, Messrs. 
John B. Alley, Ben Perley Poore, Edmund 
Hudson, Shaw, Phillips, Candler, Chandler, 
Nelson, Mack, C. T. Russell, E. B. Wicht, 
W. Scott Smith, Weissbein, Bates, Fitz, 
Stockwell, and Allen. The flowers used in 
the elaborate adornment of the table were 
sent from Boston. The noted bouquet 
room at Wormley’s has seldom seen so fine 
a display of the good things of life as at 
this entertainment. 

I mention this dinner chiefly to speak of 
the man who gave it. He is a perfect ex. 
ample of what any poor boy, though born 
in a foreign land, may do and become in 
this land of ours, if he but have the brain, 
the industry, the energy to do it. Leopold 
Morse, of Boston, was born at Machen- 
hein, Bavaria, in 1831. He came to Amer- 
ica alone, a young boy, and as such 
went into a warehouse in Boston. His 
honesty, industry, brightened by a frank 
and open countenance, @ kindly and sunny 
manner, were the boy’s capital, which won 
the favor of his employer, his own con- 
tinued advancement, till be reached an 
** interest,” then a bbsinese of his own, 
crowned at last by greatgprosperity and 
fortune. He has the reputation of having 
used this fortune with a lavish generosity 
in bringing youn cr brothers to this country 
and liberally educating them, in being 
almost recklessly beneficent to his family, 
and in scattering his charities near and far; 
all of which is a splendid reputation for a 
man to have and to deserve who is some- 
times called by Beacon-Hill Boston ‘‘ a Jew.” 
A Democrat, he is one of the few who 
personally seems to be regarded with equal 
friendship and favor by leaders of both 
parties. A man in the prime of life, with 
curling auburn hair, dancing bazel eyes, a 
ruddy complexion, and good features, a 
hearty and buoyant manner—in bis his- 
‘tory, in chatacter, in cultivation, and in 
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a. 
lack of it be isa remarkable representative 
of Boston, Massachusetts, 
All the friends of Mr. Dawes, who are 
many, are gratified by his re election to the 
Senate. The old feeling remains that by 
his long-continued service in the House he 
earned all his honor in the Senate. As he 
is measured more and more by his own 
merit, without comparison to his predecessor, 
he will be surer of justice. Nothing could 
be more unfair than the attempt to measure 
Henry L. Dawes by Charles Sumner. It 
was unfortunate even that he took in the 
Senate the actual seat of the great Senator, 
that in itself suggested constant compart- 
son to the vanished presence. Comparisons 
are nearly always unfair; fora person po- 
tent in himself may seem weak when meas- 
ured by the distinctive strength born and 
lost with another. Henry L. Dawes is 
not a weak man in sum total, as his 
past record attests. Born in 1816, he 
looks many years younger than sixty five. 
A refined man, of gentle mien, whoin a 
certain irresoluteness of manner betrays a 
mental timidity which runs in veins through 
his caliber, showing itself at times in unex- 
pected places above a background of rugged 
strength. He has seemed irresolute at 
times when you had the right to expect 
him to be brave and foremost; yet his long 
and tireless service in the House and his 
equally faithful vigilance in the Senate 
prove the tenacity of purpose, the encless 
industry of which he is capable in weizht- 
ier matters of the law, and in all that is 
comprehended in the highest service of his 
country. 

The election of General Benj. Marrison, 
of Indiana, to the Senate brings a man not 
out of politics, but straight out of the Pres- 
byterian Church, into the Senate. Besides, 
he is a lawycr, an orator, and a son or 
grandson of President Iarrison. Ile comes 
to the Senate not by competition; but by 
acclamation—a man devoted to high prin- 
ciple, with the power, it is stated, to win the 
hearts of men by his eloquent and fervid 
advocacy of thetruth. Besides this grand 
gift of Indiana, Ohio again gives John 
Sherman, whose wisdom and experience in 
its practical application transcends that of 
perhaps any man nowin the public serv- 
ice; and Connecticut, at last, ** Joe ITawe 
ley.” I say at last. for the country knows 
that years ago General Hawley micht have 
-been the United States senator from Con- 
necticut, hud he been willing to accept the 
freely proferred votes of the Democrats, 
added to those of the ITawley Republicans. 
He refused. It must be his own, or none 
on earth. Te bided his time, and to-day, 
the chief of his party in his adopred state, 
he triumphantly enters the Senate. Gen- 
eral Hlawley, though he represents the 
most ‘** Yankee” of New England States, 
was born in North Carolina, in 1826, and 
looks back on fifty-five prosperous and at 
least a score of illustrious years. Te 
was graduated from Hamilton Collece, 
in 1847; was admitted tothe barin Iart- 
ford, Conn., in 1850; in 1857 became the 
editor of the Hartford Press-Courant, of 
which he is still the chief. In 1861 he en- 
tered the army as a lieutenant, was mus- 
tered out in 1866 a brevet major-general, 
The same year he was elected governor of 
Connecticut; was president of the National 
Republican Convention of 1868; was 
president of the United States Centennial 
Exhibition from its beginning to its close; 
and these are not all the honors heaped 
upon him. As a brave, chivalric soldier; 
and as president of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion he won perhaps bis greatest personal 
popularity. A man entrenched bebind an 
established newspaper is always a lion in 
his stronghold. This bulwark of power 
has been General Wawley’s for many 
years; but he has yet to be accused of 
ever baving used it to gain ignoble ends. 
Devoted to his pasty to a degree that 
reaches unselfishness, for he is willing to 
deny himself honor for its gain, he has yet 
escaped the accusation of being an ex- 
tremest. No one believes that he is fond 
enough of it to declare: ‘‘My party, right 
or wrong.” 

Senator Hawley looks like a man of 
less than fifty years; a manly man in the 
first flower of his prime. Noman could be 
less a sycophant. Whatever glamor hovers 











about his name, whatever popularity 
adheres to his person, neither were kindled, 
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by his courtesy or the urbanity of his pres- 
ence. He can be genial, perhaps gentle; 
but he can also be blunt and brusque to the 
verge of rudeness. 

**How can a man whose name is all 
aglow with a fine applause be so brusque?” 
I asked of a gentleman who knew him. 
‘*Is itindifference? Or is it self-conscious- 
ness? Has much praise made him feel 
himself to be the Great I Am?” 

“‘Oh ! no,” replied a most honorable sin- 
ner. ‘‘It’s all because he has gone and 
joined an orthodox church. He was 
much more agreeable when he was just a 
good soldier and a man of the world.” 

Remember, this is a man’s opinion; not a 
woman's. Suavity, like sunshine, is healing 
to the spirit; but it may be spared even in 
General Hawley, with no complaint from 
one, sure that without it he will carry into 
the Senate of the United States a high 
standard of manly and legislative honor. 

Wasutnoton, D. C., Jan. 26th, 1881. 





MISSIONARY BISHOPS AND 
“DATED CREEDS.” 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue Churchman is not a comic journal. 
On the contrary, it is erudite, dignified, 
and Anglican. It is exemplary in its dili- 
gence to collect news, both great and small, 
concerning the enterprises and interests of 
Episcopalianism in all parts of the world; 
and at the same time it is ingeniously care- 
ful to keep its readers from knowing what 
Christian people of other names are doing 
for the advancement of the kingdom in 
which Christ is King. Notwithstanding 
its habitually narrow views of what con- 
stitutes ‘‘the Holy Catholic Church,” it 
gives out now and then a thought more 
evangelical than ecclesiological or ecclesi- 
astical, and sometimes it seems almost ready 
to broaden into a true catholicity of spirit. 
Sometimes I am edified by it. Often it 
brings me information worth having, which 
otherwise might not have come to me. All 
things considered, I enjoy its weekly visits, 
notwithstanding its tendency to confound 
Christianity with Churchianity, for its sec- 
tarianism is always amusing and sometimes 
comical. 

The issue of The Churchman for Dec 
25th is open before me, One short article in 
it is very pleasant to me personally, and 
very suggestive religiously and (if I may 
say so) denominationally. I refer to the 
sketch, pictorial and biographical, of ‘‘ the 
Rt. Rev. John Adams Paddock, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop of Washington Territo- 
ry,” whose father, the Rev. Scth B. Pad- 
dock, was a college classmate of mine and 
(till his death, in 1851) was always counted 
by me among the worthiest of my friends. 
I find it pleasant to be reminded of his dil- 
igent and faithful service as ‘‘ rector of 
Christ Church,” in Norwich, Conn., and 
to learn, as The Churchman informs me, 
that ‘‘thirteen young men of his flock 
entered the ministry.” Of the thirteen, 
four are bishops, and of such a sort that 
every one of them, I believe, has ‘‘ a good 
report of them that are without.” Of the 
four bishops who were led to the ministry by 
my good classmate, Paddock, two are his 
own sons, separated from each other by 
the breadth of the continent—one the 
Bishop of the Episcopalians in Massachu- 
setts, the other the Missionary Bishop of 
Washington Territory. Happy is that 
Congregational pastor of whom it can be 
said that during a pastorate of five and 
twenty years, thirteen young men of his 
flock chose the ministry of the Gospel for 
their life-work! 

At this point the article becomes suggest- 
ive (as [ said) denominationally. My class 
mate Paddock’s son, John A. Paddock, 
after less than six years of service in the 
old parish at Stratford, Conn., was called 
to a parish in Brooklyn, and there he has 
served for more than a quarter of a century. 
See what he hasdone there. ‘He found the 
parish with about 80 communicants, a Sun- 
day-school of 150 scholars, a church half 
filled and laboring with a debt of $7,500. 
He leaves it with a rectory, Sunday-school 
building, and church unincumbered, that 
have cost the parish $150,000, with about 
550 communicants, and a Sunday-school of 
some 600 scholars.” This is a grand record, 
and there are pastors not rectors in Brook- 
lyn and New York whose record is equally 
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good. Any pastor of a Christian congrega- 
tion who can see, in a review of twenty- 
five years, such results of his work 
has great reason to rejoice and give 
thanks. But the denominational sug- 
gestion which comes to my mind is this: 
Could any Congregational (or Presbyterian) 
pastor in New York or Brooklyn, whose 
work has been so successful and who is 
almost an old man, be persuaded to forsake 
a place so dear and a work so prosperous, 
and to go 3,000 miles on a mission intoa 
wilderness. Yet this is what Dr. John A. 
Paddock is doing. He has a call to be 
“missionary bishop” (which is, being trans- 
lated, superintendent of Episcopalian home 
missions) in that great and as yet almost 
untrodden wilderness on the Pacific north 
of Oregon, and he goes. Is there a pastor 
of the same age and standing, and with a 
similar record of success for twenty-five 
years in one place, whom the American 
Home Missionary Society or the Presbyteri- 
an Board of Home Missions can persuade 
to go on the same errand into the same dis- 
tant territory? I cannot venture to answer 
the question; but, if I mistake not, there is 
in it some matter worth thinking of 
denominationally. 

Another article in the same issue of The 
Churchman is suggestive in a different 
direction. It appears as the production of 
a contributor, and is entitled ‘‘ Dated 
Creeds "—a title odd enough to arrest for a 
moment the attention of even a cursory 
reader. It is written from a very lofty 
standpoint of High Churchism, and with 
that supercilious air of affected ignorance 
by which weak brethren, when they happen 
to be Episcopalians, too often make their 
** Chawch” ridiculous. 

The writer (subscribing himself Arthur 
W. Little) begins with a learned reference 
to things done in the Arian controversy, 
1,540 years ago, when attempts were made 
on both sides to formulate with an exact- 
ness never attempted before the belief of 
Christians concerning that which is divine 
in the person of Christ. He informs us 
that the Arian bishops were not satisfied 
with their first attempt (and [ think he will 
admit that they ought not to have been); 
but tried again and again to solve the insol- 
uble mystery. ‘In short,” according to 
Mr. Little, ‘‘Arian symbols became so 
numerous that Athanasius, with cutting 
sarcasm, is said to have characterized them 
as ‘dated creeds,’ remarking that the her- 
etics were ‘ obliged to affix to their confes- 
sions the day and year of their issue, that 
men might know when their faith began 
and when it ended.’” 

Athanasius knew better than to say just 
that thing. If he uttered the ‘‘cutting 
sarcasm” which he is said to have uttered, 
he was sarcastic at the expense of truth; 
for he knew well enough that the Arian 
party made no pretense of having received 
a new revelation, but professed as loudly 
as he could for his party that the doctrine 
which they were endeavoring to formulate 
was nothing else than the doctrine held by 
the Apostles. Nevertheless, the idea of 
‘*dated creeds” seems to Mr. Little both 
‘sad and ridiculous,” a ‘‘ lugubrious farce,” 
and he informs the readers of The Church 
man (doubtless, expecting them to smile 
through their tears at the tragico-comical 
announcement) that the same thing ‘‘is 
being constantly re-enacted by the various 
bodies of Protestant separatists, notably at 
present by the American Congregation- 
alists.” 

To this Mr. Little, then, there is some- 
thing ‘‘ awful funny,” as children say, in a 
dated creed or ‘statement of belief.”- Of 
course, he cannot be supposed to accept 
apy formulary of that sort which is not, 
like Melchisedek, ‘‘ without beginning of 
days,” for a beginning implies a date, either 
known or unknown. The birth of Christ, 
his crucifixion, his resurrection, his ascen- 
sion, and the pentecostal advent of the 
Holy Ghost are dated; but a dated state- 
ment of belief in these facts is a ‘‘lugu- 
brious farce.” 

The Nicene Creed, then, dated A. D. 
$25, and amended at successive dates by 
council after council, till it came into its 

present form, whether with or without the 
‘* Filioque,” is a ‘* lugubrious farce,” ‘‘ sad 
and ridiculous.” The Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, which in their 
beginning were forty-two, and the expur 


gated and improved edition of the same set 
forth by the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, are another lugubrious farce, which 
becomes more sad and more ridiculous when 
we remember the strengency with which 
subscription to the Articles was required, 
the devices by which in England the re- 
quired subscription was emptied of all mean- 
ing, and the complete abandonment of the 
requisition in this country. Of course, Mr. 
Little cannot think of the Anglican Articles 
of Religion—the forty-two, the thirty-nine, 
or the thirty-eight arti a half—save with 
mingled weeping and laughter. 

There is, however, a famous creed, which 
makes its appearance in history somewhat 
as Melchisedek comes into the Book of 
Genesis, with no genealogy and, therefore, 
with no date. Perhaps it would be as easy 
to tell when Melchisedek was born and who 
was his father as to tell when the so-called 
“Creed of St. Athanasius” was fabricated 
and who madeit. For that creed the writer 
in The Churchman seems to have very great 
respect, as if, being dateless, it must needs 
be timeless. He gives the finishing touch 
to his performance by quoting, ‘‘in a tongue 
not understanded of the people,” the exor- 
dium of the Athanasian Creed, Quicunque 
vult, etc., which is, being translated, ‘‘ Who- 
soever will be saved, it is before all 
things necessary that he hold the Catholie 
faith.” I need not repeat the paradoxes in 
which that creed formulates what it calls 
the Catholic faith, nor the ‘‘ damnatory 
clauses,” in which it consigns to everlasting 
perdition all who cannot frame to pronounce 
its sublime self-contradictions, and without 
which it might serve a good purpose by the 
very audacity of its paradoxes. What I 
am thinking of is a certain lugubrious farce 
enacted by the Episcopalian separatists in 
this country. Admit the datelessness of 
the Athanasian Creed as to its beginning 
(admit even that it had no beginning, and 
that there never was a time when it had not 
yet been framed into words), there is, never- 
theless, a very definite date at which it was 
distinctly and resolutely repudiated by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. ‘‘ Sad and ridiculous 
as all this may seem,” it is even so. 

1 bring no railing accusation against the 
American Episcopal Church. Rather, let 
me say: I honor it for daring to modify, in 
the interest of truth, that old ‘‘ statement 
of belief,” the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. I do not reproach it. 
I honor it for daring to expunge from its 
Articles and from its liturgy the undated 
Creed of St. Athanasius, with those damna- 
tory clauses. I honor it for refusing to 
require of its ministers any subscription to 
a prescribed formulary of theological dog- 
mas. I honor it for the testimony which it 
has thus given to the great principle of 
progress in the knowledge of the grace and 
truth which came by Jesus Christ. If it 
had done more than this—if it had definitely 
provided for a periodical reconsideration of 
its doctrinal Articles —I should honor it not 
less, but more. If every fourth triennial 
convention of that denomination were re- 
quired to set forth a fresh statement of the 
consensus of doctrine actually held at the 
date by its bishops and other clergy, the 
Universal Chureh of Christ, or at least the 
English- portion of it, might be 
greatly by theproeeeding. Certainly 
the Convention) would have a lively time. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





AMERIOA cannot be said to have had a 
poet before Bryant wrote ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” 
and during the sixty-four years which have 
elapsed since it was first published she has 
produced no greater poet than he. To read 
his immediate predecessors in verse de- 
mands more patience than falls to the lot of 
many now; so much patience, indeed, that 
one cannot but wonder if they were ever 
read at all. They were not original, and so 
far as they were imitative were bad imita- 
tors of indifferent originals. Dwight’'s 
‘* Greenfield Hill ”"—an attempt to celebrate 
a place from descriptive, historical, and 
didactic points of view—is not the worst of 
their productions, and is of interest to liter- 
ary students, in that the year which saw its 
publication saw the birth of the first Ameri- 





can poet. Like Dwight, he was born in 


Massachusetts; and was the son of a country 
doctor, who had settled at Cummington. 
He was so delicate when a child that his 
life was despaired of; but strength came 
to him with years,'and he lived to be near- 
ly eighty-four. He was happily situated as 
regurds education, for his father’s library 
was supplied with good old-fashioned read- 
ing—the English classics, as they were 

called—Pope, Dryden, Addison, and the 
standard prose writers; and his father was 
literary enough to detect and encourage hia 
talents. His first efforts were imitations of 
the Salem poets and patriotic pieces, which 

were published in country newspapers, and 
a political satire, which was published in 
Boston, in his fourteenth year. I have not 
seen this precocious production, and, taking 
the extract which Griswold quotes in his 
“Poets of America” as a fair sample of 
the whole, I have no wish to see it, it is so 
inferior to the poetry which Pope claimed 
to have written at the age of twelve and 
Cowley is known to have written at the age 
of thirteen. Pray, what could a satirist of 
fourteen have to say that was worth listen- 
ing to? He was a remarkable boy, though, 

as he was soon to prove, and in a direction 

which appears natural to age, but not to 
youth—the direction of philosophic medita- 

tion darkened by mortality. Whether it 
was ill health or the profound seriousness 

of his genius which lent a melancholy char- 

acter to his musings cannot be determined. 

Enough that they were melancholy, and 

that out of them rose the most impressive 

of all hymns to desth. 

Precisely when ‘‘ Thanatopsis” was writ- 
ten will not be settled authoritatively until 
Mr. Parke Godwin shall have published the 
Life of Bryant, upon which he is under- 
stood to be engaged. From our present 
knowledge, it would appear to have been 
composed in his seventeenth or eighteenth 
year, and to have been left by him, on 
going to college, in a desk at Cummington, 
where it was found by his father, after his 
departure. ‘‘ Here are some verses that 
our William has been writing,” Dr. Bryant 
remarked to a lady, to whom he showed 
them, and who, after reading them, was 
moved to tears. He thought so well of 
them that he sent them to The North Amer- 
ican Review, in which they appeared in the 
number for September, 1817. As it stands 
now in his ‘‘ Poetical Works” ‘‘ Thanatopsis” 
consists of eighty-one lines. As it was 
originally published it consisted of sixty- 
five lines; or, omitting the first sixteen lines, 
which were bunglingly printed with it, 
though in reality a poem by themselves, of 
forty-nine lines. The present beginning 
and end were added before the issue of 
Bryant’s first volume of serious poems (1821), 
among which I do not, of course, include 
his political satire. Here is ‘‘ Thanatopsis” 
as it was sent to The North American Re- 
view by Dr. Bryant, who, from some mis- 
understanding, was assumed to be the 


writer: 
THANATOPSIS. 


Not that from life and all its woes 
The hand of death shall set me free; - 

Not that this head shall then repose 
In the low vale most peacefully. 


Ab! when I touch time's furthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend ; 

It chills my very sou! to think 
On that dread hour when life must end. 


In vain the flatt’ring verse may breathe 
Of ease from pain and rest from strife; 

There is a sacred dread of death 
Inwoven with the strings of life. 


This bitter cup at first was given 
When angry justice frown'd severe, 
And ‘tis th’ eternal doom of Heaven 
That man must view the grave with fear. 





Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course : nor yet on the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor on th’ embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolv'd to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, thou shalt go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the tnsensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude ewain 
Turns with his share and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad arid pierce thy mold. 
Yet not to thine eternal resting place 

Shall thou retire alone; nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth—the wise. the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills, 
Rock-ribb'd and ancient as the sun, the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods ; the floods that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 





That wind among the meads, and make them green, 
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Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sua, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are glowing on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce — 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

That veil Oregon, where he hears no sound 

Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there, 
And millions in these solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? Thousands more 
Will share thy destiny. The tittering world 
Dance to the grave, the heavy brood of care 
Plod on, and each one chases as before 

His favorite phantom, Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shail come 
And make their bed with thee! - 











Whether Byrant was entirely successful 
in completing this noble fragment by the 
sixteen-lines which he added to the begin- 
ning and the fifteen lines to the end I have 
sometimes doubted. They are as good, 
perhaps, as any in the poem: but they do 
not appear to belong to it so much as to be 
pieced upon it. Somethjng like the present 
beginning was, no doubt, necessary to sug. 
gest and lead up to the general train of 
thought; but the present ending seems to 
me to be from the purpose of the poem, 
which is simply to state the universality of 
death, and to which all reflections, other 
than those upon mortality, are foreign, 
especially moral reflections, which have no 
place in a pantheistic poem, such as I con. 
ceive ‘‘ Thanatopsis ” to be. What matters 
it how one lives, if this world is the be-and- 
the-end-all? And what trust (unfalter- 
ing or otherwise) can sustain and soothe 
one whose fate it is to surrender up his 
individual being and 

“To mix forever with the elementa, 

To bea brother to the Insensible rock 


And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon" ? 


Young poets who believe in inspiration, and 
not in correction, will do well to study the 
verbal changes which Bryant made from 
time to time in this incomparable poem, 
and which are lessons in the art of poetry 
to those who can read them aright. The 
grandest of all his changes is the addition 
which he made to the natural scenery that 
surrounds the great tomb of man, and 
which rounds off and encloses the whole 
with a Homeric or Hebraic glimpse of the 
sen: 





“and, poured round all, 

Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste.” 
The infinence of ‘‘ Thanatopsis” was im- 
pressed for years upon American poetry. 
It was visible, for example, in Longfellow’s 
blank verse poem on ‘“‘Autumn” (which 
was originally published in the United 
States Literary Gazette for October 1st, 
1825), as the landscape element of his 
poetry was visible in other contemporary 
singers. He was the master of all the 
American poets during his lifetime, and (me 
judice) he continues their master since his 
death. 

The mention of the Literary Gazette re- 
minds me to say that Bryant contributed to 
itat the same time with Longfellow, and 
with a voluminousness that speaks well for 
his invention in his twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth years. I find no less than twenty- 
one of his poems in the first volume, begin- 
ning with ‘‘ Rizpah,” on April 1st, 1824, and 
ending with the “‘ Song of the Stars,” on 
March Ist, 1825. These are not perfunc- 
tory verses, such as popular poets some- 
times put their names to for a consideration; 
but poems in the best sense of the word, for 
among them are ‘‘ The Old Man’s Funeral,” 
“The Rivulet,” ‘‘March,” ‘ Summer 
Wind,” ‘‘ Monument Mountain,” ‘‘After the 
Tempest,” “‘ Autumn Woods,” ‘‘ The Lapse 
of Time,” and the ‘“‘Hymn to the North 
Star.” Critics who are desirous of tracing 
the successive developments of a writer's 
mind and art by a chronological study of 
his works will have no difficulty in ana- 
lyzing Bryant, the arrangement of whose 
poems in his ‘‘ Poetical Works” is a strictly 
chronological one, the only violation of 
the rule being ‘‘The Ages,” which pre- 
cedes ‘Thanatopsis” in the collected 


editions, though it was not written or pub- 
lished until several years later than that 
poem. 

About twenty years ago 1 undertook to 
edit a volume of personal pociry from the 
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nearly as might be, I asked Bryant to be 
be good enough to mention the date of one 
of his poems which I intended to include 
in this volume, and which I knew from 
internal evidence was addressed to his wife. 
In afew daysI received the following re- 


ply: ‘ 
‘New York, Mar 873, 1860. 
“My Duar Son: 

“That little poem of mine beginning ‘Oh! 
fairest,’ etc. was written about the year 1825. 
The other, ‘The Future Life,’ concerning 
which you {nquire, bears the date, in a little 
record | have, of the year 1857. I have written 
another poem in the same stanza, addressed to 
my wife, to which I have given the title of 
‘The Life that Is’; but I bave thought it a 
little too personal in {ts nature to appear ina 
magazine. Perhaps I may hereafter publish It 
in a collection with others, where it will not be 
so narrowly looked at. It was written on my 
wife’s recovery from a dangerous illness at 
Naples, in May, 1858. I thank you for think- 
ing so well of my poems as to give yourself 
the trouble of making these inquiries. 

‘ Fathfully yours, 
“W. C. Bryant.” 

Lovers of personal poetry (it occurs to me 
to say here) will find in Bryant’s “‘ Poetical 
Works” a fourth poem, in which the mem- 
ory of this estimable lady is commemorated. 
It is entitled ‘‘ October, 1866,” and is worthy 
of the life-long love upon which death had 
then set its seal. 

I have no recollection of the time when 
nor of the circumstances under which I 
made the acquaintance of this Nestor 
of our poets. It may have been in 
his editorial room, it may have been in 
society, or it may have been in the studio 
of some common artist friend; but, where- 
ever it was, I felt honored by it, for I had 
long looked up to him with reverence. The 
difference between our ages would, I felt, 
prevent our becoming friends in a close, 
personal sense; but it need not prevent our 
entertaining a hearty respect for each other. 
Bryant had the reputation of being a cold 
man, as my good friend Hawthorne also 
had; but I cannot say that I found him one, 
any more than I did Hawthorne. To me 
he was always genial, a kindly, courteous 
gentleman, who was always ready to serve 
me when I needed service and with whom 
I could always exchange literary opinions 
freely. Our theories of the poetic art 
agreed in the main; for neither could bring 
himself to admire what he could not under- 
stand. He surprised me once by saying 
that prose seemed to him the natural lan- 
guage of composition, and that he wondered 
how anybody came to write poetry. If he 
prided himself on anything, it was on his 
prose (which I have always thought among 
the best that we have) and upon the purity 
of his English. I happened to please him 
in a notice which I wrote of his trans- 
lation of Homer, and he acknowledged his 
pleasure ina friendly note. ‘What you 
say of the English into which the poem of 
of Homer is rendered,” he said, ‘‘ gives me 
great satisfaction, since it relates to one of 
the great objects of my ambition.” I sought 
his literary advice when I needed it, and he 
always gave it readily. I find an instance 
of this readiness in a preface to a revised 
edition of Griswold’s “‘ Poets of America,” 
to which I made additions in 1870 and 
about which I had consulted him. ‘* You 
think of proceeding,” he wrote, ‘‘in the 
additions you are to make to Griswold’s 
‘American Poets,’ just asI should were I 
in your place. It would not become a 
poet to assign to his contemporary brethren 
the place which they are to hold in our lit- 
erature; and it would be most ungenerous 
in you to intercept any praise which might 
otherwise come to them, and to which they 
would naturally think they have a fair 
claim. Poets are a sensitive race, as has 
been said a million of times, beginning with 
Horace; and you could not speak disparag- 
ingly of any, except the most modest of 

the tribe, without being suspected, by 
them, at least, of a disposition to stand in 
the way of rival merit.” 

The excellency of Bryant’s poetry is not 
a kind to commend him to the present gen- 
eration of his countrymen, who are not to 
be blamed, I suppose, for worshiping later 
and more showy idols. It is too philosoph- 
ic, too dignified, too elevated for popular 
comprehension, although the subject# which 
it illustrates are such as ought at all times 
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English and American poets, and, being 
anxious to arrange the selections in chrono 


’ 


to'come home to the bosoms and business 


eighteen, he wrote ‘‘Thanatopsis” to the 
day when,a man of eighty-two, he wrote 
‘The Flood of Years,” he was oppressed 
with the transitoriness of life and the 
certainty of death, and he gave himself up 
to solemn musings upon both. Everything 
that he saw and felt 


“ Did take a sober coloring from an eye 
That had kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 


He surpassed all our poets in knowledge 
and love of Nature, which is never absent 
from his picturesque pages; and he sur- 
passed them in imagination, the art of 
presenting the greatest things in the fewest 
words and of suggesting the indescribable 
and the illimitable. As aninstance of his 
imaginative power, I quote a stanza from 
‘The Firmament”: 


“ The sun, the gorgeous sun is thine, 
The pomp that brings and shuts the day, 
The clouds that round him change and shine, 
The airs that fan his way. 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 
The meek moon walks the silent air.” 


A finer instance occurs in the ‘‘ Hymn to 
the North Star”: 


“ alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done- 
High toward the starlit sky 
Towns blaze, the smoke of battle blots the 
sun. 
The night-storm on a thousand hills ts loud, 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and 
cloud.” 


The death of Bryant called forth the 
usual poetic tributes. Bayard Taylor was 
moved to write ani Ode, when the news 
reached him in Berlin, and Stedman with- 
drew from Wall Street long enough to write 
a classical dirge. The poets of New En- 
gland were silent, or nearly so; for only 
one of their number thought enough of the 
loss of this great poet to summon his 
vagrant Muse in its celebration. A few 
lines from his well-meant hymn will be all, 
I dare say, that the readers of this sketch 
care to see of it. They are critical, rather 
than poetical, summing up, as they do, the 
characteristics of the dead master: 


“ From the hour 
When first he wandered by his native stream 
To crop the violets growing on its banks, 
And list to the brown thrasher's vernal hymn, 
To the last hour of his long, honored life, 
He never faltered in his love of Nature. 
Recluse with men, her dear society, 
Welcome at all times, savored of content, 
Brightened his happy moments, and consoled 
His hours of gloom. A student of the woods 
And of the fields, he was their calendar ; 
Knew when the first pale wind-flower would appear, 
And when the last wild fowl would take its flight : 
Where the cunning squirrel had his granary, 
And where the industrious bee had stored her sweets. 
Go where he would, he was not solitary. 
Flowers nodded gayly to him, wayside brooks 
Slipped by him laughingly, while the emulous birds 
Showered lyric raptures that provoked his own. 
The winds were his companions on the hilils— 
The clouds and thunders—and the glorious Sun, 
Whose bright beneficence sustains the world, 
A visible symbol of the Omnipotent, 
Whom not to worship was to be more blind 
Than those of old who worshiped stocks and stones.” 





JOSEPH COOK’S PULPIT AND TEM- 
PERANCE. 





BY THE REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Josera Coox has built a Monday morn- 
ing pulpit in Boston, which is visible over 
the whole continent and across the sea. In 
that pulpit he has struck some sturdy and 
unanswerable blows in favor of prohibitory 
legislation against tippling-houses and_ in 
favor of the principles and practice of total 
abstinence from all intoxicants. During 
his absence in Europe, his lecture commit- 
tee have admitted to his pulpit my genial 
and eloquent friend, Chancellor Crosby, 
who has opened his broadsides against 
nearly every position which Mr. Cook has 
taken upon the subject of temperance. If 
that pulpit is to become, like certain clubs 
in Boston, the theater of ‘‘ free discussion,” 
then I submit that they might as well in- 
vite Prof. Huxley to assail Mr. Cook’s 
positions on evolution, or Col. Ingersoll to 
assail his views on the inspiration of the 
Word and the doctrine of atonement. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
Dr. Crosby’s discourse is its title. He calls 
it a ‘‘Calm View of the Temperance Ques- 
tion,” and then dashes into a heated tirade 
against the “‘ wild radicalism of teetotalers,” 
whom he denounces as fanatics, as unmanly, 
as twisters of Scripture, as radical agitators, 
and as infatuated defenders of asystem that 
is utterly impracticable and is ‘‘ increasing 
the drunkenness in the land”! If my friend 
utters al] this when he is calm, what might 
we expect from him if he were excited? 
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logical order, or to approximate to it as | of men. From the day when, a youth of | When I reached the following sentence in 


‘his discourse, I was inclined to name it a 
“comical view of temperance,” for I 
could not refrain from the Christian liberty 
of a hearty laugh. He asserts that the 
total abstinence system is contrary to 
revealed religion and harmful to the interests 
of the country, and exclaims: 


“I charge upon this system the growth 
of drunkenness in our land and the gencral 
demoralization among religious communi- 
ties; and I call upon all sound-minded 
thinking men to stop the enormities of this 
false system.” . 


As soon as I could take breath, after this 
philippic, I began to recall some of the names 
of the most conspicuous advocates of the 
total-abstinence movement, and in the front 
rank I find Albert Barnes, Bishop McIlvaine, 
Lyman Beecher, Bishop Alonzo Potter, and 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, among the dead; 
and Joseph Cook, Charles H. Spurgeon, Dr. 
Richardson, Canon Farrar, Bishop Light- 
foot, and Bfshop Ellicott, among its living 
defenders. These great and good men do 
not endorse all the weak and extravagant 
utterances of certain zealots; but they do 
maintain and practice the ‘“‘ system” which 
Dr. Crosby so bitterly denounces. Weak 
enthusiasts often utter crude arguments in 
favor of the Gospel system; but Dr. Crosby 
none the less holds to and preaches faith- 
fully that very system. We total abstainers 
are ready to stand by the solid principles 
which such great and godly leaders as I 
have just named are defending. Theycon- 
stitute our system of doctrine and practice; 
but we are not responsible for every foolish 
speech of every foolish fellow who sets up 
for a ‘‘ temperance lecturer.” 

The Chancellor's foremost argument 
against our total-abstinence movement is 
that it has proved impracticable and is a 
failure. If he will allow me to use his own 
frankness, I will say that he is the very last 
man who ought to utter that taunt. The 
whole nation knows that for several years 
he has intrepidly led a movement in the 
City of New York to enforce a weak excise 
law, which is hopelessly vitiated by a clause 
that permits endless dram-selling under the 
name of hotel-keeping. So strong was Dr. 
Crosby’s faith in this rickety law that he 
once rashly affirmed that under it he would 
clear New York of grogshops in six months! 
We older workers in the reform, while we 
honored his zeal and courage, felt assured 
of his inevitable failure; not from his fault, 
but the fault of his ‘‘system.” During the 
very time that his society were doing their 
utmost, I looked into the doorway of a 
full-rigged dramshop which was driving 
its accursed traffic within a stone’s throw 
of Dr. Crosby’s residence. That death- 
dealing establishment (the nursery of 
‘‘ moderate drinkers”) and its six or seven 
thousand partners were no more affect- 
ed by Dr. Crosby’s well-meant efforts 
than the abutments of the East 
River Bridge would be by the stroke 
of a mallet. We teetotalers do know, 
from solid statistics, that hundreds of thou- 
sands have been reached, and benefited, and 
protected, and blessed by the total-absti- 
nence pledge. I can testify to the immense 
service which it rendered to me and to 
others, when I was a student in college. An 
incalculable good has been wrought by our 
“system” and our “‘ propaganda”; and, in 
view of his own honest efforts in New 
York City, it would be well for Chancellor 
Crosby to be modest in inviting comparison 
as to ‘‘ systems.” 

On the scientific question the Chancellor 
takes sides very positively with Dr. Anstie, 
who claims that alcohol is not a poison, but a 
true food to the bodily man. He denounces 
us total abstainers as guilty of a “‘ moral 
error” because we prefer to hold the op- 
posite opinion, which is defended by such 
eminent physicists as Lallemand, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, and Sir Henry Thompson. In 
dealing with the drinking usages of society, 
we know that in their actual effects alcohol- 
ic drinks poison millions by striking right 
to the brain, and practically they feed no- 
body. This inevitable and invariable tend- 
ency of alcoholic stimulants to strike tothe 
human brain is the most overwhelming 
argument in favor of the wisdom and safety 
of total abstinence. Dr. Crosby has very 
prudently fought shy of it. 

He pronounces the total abstinence pledge 





a “ straight jacket” and a pernicious instru- 





tena 


ment for dcbauching the conscience; but 
in another part of his .liscourse he «listinctly 
anys: ‘I do not oppose the principle of 
total abstinence for the individual, It \s 
every man's duty to abstain if bis own 
conscience command it.” Now, if my con- 
science commands me to let intoxicants 
alone, then, in the name of common sense, 
where is the harm of my recording my con- 
acientious purpose on a pledge? And, if we 
tectotalers, by our “propaganda,” can so 
enlightea the consciences of young mea 
that they shall agree to let alcoholics alone, 
where is the harm of their banding together 
into a temperance society, with its whole- 
some pledze? Does Dr. Crosby consider a 
pledge in wedlock to “‘love cach other” or 
a pledge of fidelity to Christ in church- 
membership a ‘‘straight-jacket"? Yet in 
both these cases conscience, as well as 
judgment, leads to the employment of 
a binding instrument. The fact is that 
Dr. Crosby yields about all that the most 
thoughtful and wise abstainers claim 
iv this last quoted passage. He admits that 
total abstinence is a good thing for the in- 
dividual, and so well dol know bim that 
Iam sure he would rejoice to see every- 
body avoiding intoxicants, Now, all that 
we membcrs of the temperance “‘ propa 
ganda” are aiming at is to persuade every 
body to do just this very good thing. 

Probably we shall bave harder work to 
persuade some people to adopt this wise 
course after they have read some of the 
extraordinary declarations in Dr. Crosby's 
Boston discourse. One of these declara- 
tions Is that it is ‘‘atrocious dogma to as- 
sume that moderate drinking leads to 
drunkenness.” I do not know of a more 
dangerous bait that could be nailed up over 
the bar of a fashionable saloon than this 
most ill considered sentence. No sane 
man ever asscricd that every moderate 
drinker becom:s a drunkard; but just as 
long as ‘wine is a mocker "and just as 
long as moderate drinking is the door of 
entrance to all the drunkenness that has 
peopled [Tell, just so long will we tectotal- 
ers stand outside of that door, and, in the 
name of brotherly love, will warn every 
man, woman, and child aguinst entering it. 

The space accorded to a brief article 
forbils even a reference to many of the 
remarkable deciarations in this frank, bold, 
discourse, Some cf them are remarkably 
pithy and sensible, and we “* fanatics” may 
profit by them. Some of them will afford 
quite too ready and convenient pleas for 
tempering with the bottle and for jeering at 
that reform which God has so signally 
biessed. I leave Brother Croshy to the 
owner of that lofty Boston pulpit. The 
eccentric John Rando!'ph was accustomed 
t ride on horseback to the Capitol: and, on 
reaching his desk in the THlouse, he often 
swept his rawhide riding whip across the 
desk, and sent all the bills which the pave 
had laid there fying over the floor; When 
Joseph Cook returns from Europe, he may 
find some singular documents lying on his 
pulpit; and, if he uses the rawhide of his 
logic on this ** View of the Temperance 
Question,” perhaps it will not continue to 
fcel so ‘‘ calm.” 
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Tne Lectors. 

Toe two most significant words of our 
American life are probablv business and home. 
Business rests directly upon the institution of 
property, and the home upon that of marriage. 
Sir James Mackintosh said ‘almost all the 
relative duties of human life will be found 
more immediately or more remotely to arise 
out of the two great institutions of property 
and marriage. They constitute, preserve, and. 
improve society. Upon their gradual im- 
provement depends ihe progressive civilization 
of mankind ; on them rests the whole or ler of 
civil life” (** Law of Nature and Nations,” p. 
76). it may be said further that, since the 
home is the great iuceutive to labor with most 
people, and to the accumulation of its fruits 
fu cap tal, so iv the last analysis marriage is 
the fundamental institution of modern gso- 
ciety. ‘* the contract of marriage,” wrote the 
lcarned Story, *‘is the Most important of all 
human trensactions, It is the very basis of 
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civilized society.” The President takes the 
same ground In his last enoual Message, when 
he says “the sanctity of marriage and the 
family relation are the cornerstone of our 
American society and civ:lization.” “The 
stability of the family,” writes an historian, 
“* is the surest criterion of the moral character 
of an age.” Whether, then, you come as men 
of business, as citizens, as ‘the friends of good 
morals, as well us Christians, to listen to the 
facts as to divorce in New England, you 
are occupied with a topic second in import- 
ance, let me say, to no otoer moral question 
discussed on this p!atform. 

I am to give the facts for New Eng'and4 only. 
This ts not a serious limitation; for the New 
England idea, whether we find it East or West, 
is the most representative idea of our country, 
and any study of it is practically a study of 
Americaa principles. It conquered at Appomat- 
tox. It is and will be, at least for four years 
longer, represented in the President. But it 
bas more work to do East and West, North 
and South. For this work it needs to be 
Watched and to receive from time to time 
fresh power from its original sources. 

Now, divorce is a New Eogland idea—vnot 
the New England idea; but, rather, a Yankee 
notion—apparently indigenous to the soil of 
Connecticut, from which it has spread, with 
other and better notions, over large sections 
of the United States. Let us look at it neither 
with pessimistic nor even optimistic eyes ; but 
with that manly New England courage that is 
ready to see its worst self to-day, that it may 
be better to morrow. The merest outline only 
cap be given in an hour, and I try to seize on 
such points as, It seems to me, will best give 
you an idea of the facts and the field they 
cover, leaving out a hundred things that 
ought to be sald. Unrighteous divorce, in ite 
destruction of the marriage bond, destroys the 
family aud necessarily atfecis the three great 
ends of marriage and the family—viz., the 
preservation of chastity, the giving of pure 
life to the world, and the help of the individ- 
ual to the highest perfection and to the great- 
est social power, as a preparation for and 
foretaste of the lifets come. What, then, ape 
the facts, first, as to divorces ? 

Beginving with Connecticut, we find Benja- 
mio Trumball, in 1785, mourned that 439 di- 
vorces bad taken place in Connecticut within 
acentury, and that all but fifty had occurred 
in the last fifty years. About twenty vears 
later, when the corrupt influence of French 
lotidelity had reached its hight, President 
Dwight was alarmed that there was one divorce 
to every huadred marriages. The evil, how- 
ever, seems nearly checked in increese until 
1843, when *‘ habitual intemperance ” and “ in- 
toleravle cruelty '’ were added to the two ex- 
leting causes for divorce. Even then the 
increase was small. But in 1849 several 
causes were addled, including the notorious 
“omnibus clause," making nine in all, and 
jurisdiction wis taken from the lezislatwe 
aid given to the courts, That year divorces 
numbered 44 ; the next year, 129; and in 1361, 
426. Then for fifteen years they averared 446 
eooually, varying less from year to year than 
the reported births, or marriages, or deaths. 
During this period the ratio of divorces to 
marriages was 1 to 10.4. The repeal of the 
“omnibus clause,"’ in 1878, reduced thedivorces 
of the next vear to316. Anotherslight change 
in the law for the better was secured a year 

°. 

Vermont grants divorces for six causes. 
There were 94 divorces granted in 1850, und 
from the close of the war they increased to 107 
in 1878, with the ratio to marriages of 1 to 14. 
That year ap amendment to the laws resulted 
in a reduction of divorces in the year following 
to 126. 

Rhbode Island grants about 180 annually, and 
her ratlois 1 to 13, 

New Hampshire prints no statistics either of 
divorce or marriage; tut it has been found 
that there were 159 divorces in the entire state 
in 1870, 240 in 1875, and 241 in 1878. Tbree 
counties that had only 18 in 1840 and 21 in 
1850 granted 40 in 186) and 95 in 1878. There 
are fourteen causes for divorce ; but no more 
inclusive, probably, than those of most other 
6tates. 

I do not know that the divorces of Maine 
have ever been reported. I have secured an 
examination of the county records in that 
state, giving the diverves iu 15 of the 16 coun- 
ties of the state for the year 1878. In these 15 
counties there were 437 divorces in that year. 
It isalso found that in the four counties giv- 
ing the number for 1880 there was an increase 
of more than one third in the latter year—that 
from 125 to 171. Penobscot County granted 
84 divorces last year. 

And now take Massachusetts, which I have 
reserved to the last, because she is the beart 
of New England and for the facilities she 
affords for studying this whole problem. This 
state, following closely English lav, granted 
divorce for only two causes unti) 1860. That 
yeer there were 243 divorces, or 1 to 51 mar 
tieges. Then, by aseries of ects passed, chiedy 





tm 1800, 1867, 1878, and 1877, the causes for 
absolute divorce became nine, copying a Con- 
necticut vice jast as Connecticut began to 
forsake it. In 1806 there were 392 divorces; in 
1870, 449 ; aud in 1878, 600. The ratio to mar 
tiages (1 to 51 in 1860) became 1 to 21.4 in 1878. 
Itis probable that in Massachusetts the in- 
erease still goes on. 

If, now, we sum up for New England, there 
were in the year of grace 1878, in Maine, 437 
divorces, in all but one county ; in New Hamp- 
shire, 241; in Vermont, 197; in Massachusetts, 
600 ; In Connecticut, 401 ; aud in Rhode Island, 
196. Making a total of 2.072, with one county 
(Androscoggin) unreported; and a larger ratio 
in proportion to the population than in France 
io the days of the Revolution. Ino France the 
ratio of separation to marriages latterly is 
about | to 150 ; in Belgium, of divorce to mar- 
riages, 1 to 270, with a few separations; and 
fo England, of petitions for both divorcee and 
separation, 1 to 300. On the basis of popula- 
tion by the present census, there was one 
divorce to every 819 inhabitants in Maine ; one 
to about 820 in Penobscot County, the seat of a 
theological seminary; one to every 1,443 in New 
Hampshire; one to every 1,687 in Vermont; 
one to every 2,973 in Massachusetts; one to 
every 1,553 in Connecticut; and one to every 
1,411 in Rhode Island. But no state is likely to 
have a larger divorce rate than Massachueetts, 
unless the laws and discussion speedily check 
the evil. 

But the Catholic marriages are, in four 
states, 27 per cent. of the whole. Assuming 
what is very nearly true, that there are no di- 
vorces among these, the ratio of divorces to 
marriages emong Protestants is 1 to 11.7 for 
the four states together; it being 1 to 15in 
Massachusetts, 1 to 13 in Vermont, 1 to 9 in 
Rhode Island, and 1 in less than 8 in Connecti- 
cut. 

But what of divoree in the West? Has not 
this practice, in going West with the New En- 
glander, run into greater extremes? Few 
states, if any, west of Ohio collect statistics 
of divorce. In Ohio the ratio for many years 
averaged 1 to 25, and now it is about 1 to 18. 
Indiana has changed her lews for the better; 
while Illinois has, it is said, adopted better 
forms of procedure. No city has bad a worse 
reputation in divorce than Chicago. Yet the 
records of Cook County, with a population of 
about 60,000, for the five years, 1875—1879, 
show a ratio of divorce suits begun to marriage 
licenses taken out of 1 to9 4. But for the year 
1875 it was found that one-fifth of the peti 
tions heard were denied. Making this allow- 
ance—and the more strict practice of later 
years fully justified it—the ratio becomes 1 to 
12. Chicago is not as bad as Hartford or New 
Haven. 

So this wretched business goes on, apparent- 
ly, wherever New England people are found, 
and it seems to spread elsewhere in some meas- 
ure. Yetit exists only where laws render it 
possible. But loose laws and loose court prac- 
tice, of which there is too much in certain 
courts—chiefly perbaps in Maine and Connecti- 
cut—cannot account for all of this increase, 
New Hampshire isin point. There has been 
no change in the law there, of any account, 
since 1854, and, | am told, very little for nearly 
acentury. Yet the increase is as marked as 
in other states. Even in St. Louis, where there 
were few divorced until 1876, there were, it is 
estimated, 430 cases tried in 1879, and 205 d{- 
vorces were granted last year. “I have as 
yet,” writes a correspondent in St. Louis, 
“ found no one who ts able to give an explav- 
ation of the increase beyond the fact that, like 
a deadly epidemic, it began to rage with greater 
violence about that time, because all the pre- 
vious conditions of our socia] life had been 
favorable to such an outbreak.” He adds: 
“You will also discover from the names that 
most of the parties are of foreign birth.”” Yet 
in Boston I find very few unmistakably for- 
eign names on the divorce docket. 





Not one-fourth these divorce cases are for 
adultery. Desertion and severity are the chief 
causes. The courts are crowded with unhap- 
py couples, and often the cases are dispatched 
with unseemly baste. A pastor once spoke to 
the judge, in the lull of business, one day—a 
member, I think, of bis church and chief 
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some time ; “ Divorces legally and quietly ob- 
tained. Oso pay by inustallments.”” Out of 17 
cases tried at one term of court in Vermont, 
in the opinion of members of the bar, all but 
one were collusive. 

It ie said that this is not wholly an evil. 
Said a minority report to the Massachusetts 
legislature—many years ago, it is true: ‘“‘ The 
consequences of this course of legislation, so 
far as the undersigned can judge of them, 
have been to increase the happiness of mar- 
ried life, to promote lawful marriages, and to 
prevent licentiousuess."" And this opinion is 
frequently expressed in newspapers and beld 
by many very intelligent citizens to-day. It 
has had much weight with lezislators. 

This leads me to present a second class of 
facts; not so much, however, to refute this 
opinion as to throw light upon the whole dis- 
cussion. I take Massachusetts because her 
admirable Bureau of Statistics gives facts not 
accessible in other states. I findin the report of 
that Bureau for 1880 that for the twenty years 
ending 1879 the population of the state in- 
creased 50 percent. In 1860 there were 12,404 
marriages ; the largest number ever reported 
up to that date, save once. The highest num- 
ber since is 16,437, a gain of 32 per cent. only, 
while in 1879 they were only 11 per cent. more 
than in 1860. Take crime. The report shows 
that, leaving out of account the liquor cases, 
fluctuating, for obvious reasons, all crime 
in the state for twenty years increased 20.4 
per cent., or two-fifths as fast as the popula- 
tion. But how is it with the licentious crimes? 
I can learn of no essential chanze in the laws, 
or in their enforce nent, except that in Suffolk 
County the convictions for keeping houses of 
ill-fame for the last five years are only two-fifvhs 
the number in the preceding five (206 to 523), 
acd that the convictions for the kindred offense 
of night-walking have scarcely increased. Leav- 
ing out these two offenses only for Suifolk 
County (as a concession, if you wish, to in- 
creasing virtue in Boston) and combining two 
that belong together (fornication and lewd- 
ness) we have these results for the entire state. 
Each of these two offenses of a licentious 
nature has steadily increased in each quinquen- 
pial period of the twenty years since 1860, until 
convictions for every one of them, with a soli- 
tary exception, have more than doubled in 
twenty years, while convictions for that one 
have risen from 16 to 23. The totals are for 
each five years: 1860-64, 719; 1865-’09, 851; 
187074, 1,164; 1875-79, 1,972. Note the per 
cent. of increase from period to perio’: 184, 
87,70. While, then, crime generally has in- 
creased 20.4 per cent., the population 50 per 
cent., this clase of erimes has increased 174 per 
cent., or eight times as fast ascrime in general, 
and more than three faster than the population 
and witb accelerating rate. ; 

I add that the exceedingly cautious report 
of the specialist employed will make Boston 
appear in the census as baving 1,7/0 pro- 
fessional prostitutes, notwithstanding tne 
reported decrease in convictions of the 
classes already named. Put these facts along- 
side the divorce statistics, and keep it in mind 
that this imcrease of licentious offenses is 
found over nearly the entire state, with little 
variation. It is as noticeable in Berkshire, 
Franklin, and Plymouth Counties as it is in 
Suffolk and Middlesex. 

Add to this the fact that the number of 
children born out of wedlocs in the state has 
risen in the same period from 5 in 1,00) to 17, 
and the most rapid increase has Leen in the 
‘last six yea while in just those years En- 
gland bas as rapidly improved. And, so far as 
I have examined the few registration reports 
of the other states, I find similar facte. 

You now ask, as I did: Do these statistics 
fairly, or in any good degree even, represent 
the condition of things bere and all over New 
England? Are the statistics given even half 
true? Is there not a better public conscience, 
a stricter enforcement of the laws? That I 
might doa little to meet this inquiry and throw 
more light, if possible, on the whole subject, I 
sent a list of questions toa hundred or more 
gentlemen in nearly all parts of New England— 
mostly judges, state’s attorneys, lawyers, police 
officers, large numbers of physicians and 
specialists, with a few clergymen. Nearly all 





justice of the state. Another man approached 

‘‘ Excuse me a moment,” said the judge. In 
less than three minutes the judge turned to 
the minister and said: ‘‘Do you kuow what 
I have done? I have divorced a couple quick- 
erthan you ever married one!” There is a 
daughter of a prosperous farmer, still a young 
woman, who has been divorced from three 
husbands, eaeh of whom is living and married 
to another wife, while sbe has lately been 
married toa fourth husband, Nor is this the 
only case of the kind reported in that State of 
Counecticut. Two Vermonters deliberately 
swapped wives, by ald of the courts. Young 
people coolly reckon on divorce in contracting 
marriage. A Vermont couple married “ on 
trial for six months,"’ agreeing to get a divorce 
“4% either party did uot like.” An advertise 
ment appeared im a Boston néwspaper for 


responded, About seventy letters are of 
value for the purpose of classification. These 
cover probably one hundred towns and cities, 
giving the opinions of nearly two hundred 
persons who were consulted in their prepar- 
ation. I form, so far as these letters go, the 
opinion that there is probably less of open 
and coarse vice of certain kinds in many 
respectable country towns than there was 
seventy or eighty years ago; very |.kely less 
than fifty yearsago. But, with this exception, 
which covers but a part of our country towns 
and occasionally a city, a8 correct a summary 
| of opinion as I could give would be like this: 
In three-fourths of the localities reporting on 
this point licentiousness is sald to be increas- 
ing. in nearly as many the destruction of 





unborn life goes ou ss fast or faster than 
ever. Physiciaus are very emphatic on this 
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point, and many speak with great indigoation 
of the wicked practices of some churchmem- 
bers. In one-half the places licentiousness 
‘and drinking are fonnd together, while one- 
quarter report more licentious than intemper- 
ate persons in their communities, Nearly all 


. find the increase among the native population, 


while several call attention to the recent 
increase among people of foreign birth, and 
especially their descendants in the secend 
geperation. Some alarming things are said by 
a few of the mischiefs wrought in shops, and 
especially by commercial travelers. Very few 
report an improved public conscience, or 
stricter punishment of vice and its crimes; 
while on no point doI find so near en approach 
to unanimity ss in the opinion that the 
public conscience ts dormant and that these 
offenses are punished less frequently than 
formerly. And all the while there is, if we 
may depend on the statements of one who 
ought to know, a vast amount of obscene liter- 
ature poured over the country. 

This is not an agreeable repo-t. I know it 
is largely mere opinion, to be taken with allow- 
ance; but I submit that it is worthy of care- 
ful consideration, and should stimulate the 
most diligent, private, and official investiga- 
tion. We are better in respect, probably, to 
religion, in education, and in some phases of 
morals than we were ; but in chastity I fear we 
are not : 

See how this question of morals among us is 
regarded. The French Commission to the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 18/6 reported con- 
cerning us, “the need of a complete organiza- 
tion of regular moral instruction,’”’ and call 
attention to the fact “that the family and 
church have little power over the young, and 
that the increased contagion of vice bas a bad 
inflaence on public morality.” It is said that 
Dr. Legge, after showing some members of 
the Chinese legation from London over the 
University of Oxford, asked one of them—a 
young man, quite in sympathy with Christian- 
ity—his opinion as to the merits of the Chinese 
and English systems of education. ‘I think,” 
said the young man, “that for the purposes 
of science and general information the schools 
in England are infinitely better than any teacb- 
ing we have in China. But then for moral 
purpo:.es—making men good citizens and mora) 
ones, discharging all the duties of bumanity— 
my impression is that our schools in Chiva are 
better than those in England.’’ And yet the 
French Commission thought us especially lack- 
ing in this very matter. Does any one point, 
for answer, to the immorality of China? 1 
reply: Let bim wait until our institutions are a 
quarter as uld as those of China and our popu 
lation half as great. ‘“* America,” to quote 
Mr. Cook, ** is in the gristle yet.” 

Here let me take the testimony of two Amert- 
can witnesses astothe effect of the evils of 
divorce and the relative vices. The first shal) 
be in regard to the peril to our institutions. The 
venerable ex-president of Yale College, who 
has givep us our best American works on polit- 
icul science and divorcee, wrote at the close of 
the War of the Rebellion these words (and 
there fs no man more careful in his statements 
than Dr. Woolsey): ‘* Rome isa most interest- 
ing study for us Americans ; because ber vices, 
greed fur gold, predigality, a coarse material 
civilization, corruption in the family, as maui- 
fested by connubial unfaithfuluess and by 
divorce, are increasing among us. We have 
got rid of one of ber vices, slavery, and that is 
agreatground of hope for the future. But 
whether we are to decay and lose our present 
p litical power depends upon an ability to 
kcep family life pure and simple” (“* Divorce,” 
p- 49). These are the words of a profound 
student of our political institations, writven 
fifteen years ago. 

The other witness is a student of business 
and its laws. as well qualified, perhaps, ag any 
mar in New England to speak of the things 
that affect capital and labor. The State of 
Massachuseits puts Carrul D. Wright at the 
head of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
She asks his opinion upon certain points. He 
gives it, in his ollicial report for 1880, as fol- 
lows: 

“The study of the question belonging to 
us to consider, extending over a liaif-dozen 
years, hus taught us that the industria) and 
6ucial cuudiicu of the laboring ciasses, as re- 
laied co the } ermanent prosperity of the pro- 
duc.ive industry of the commonweakh, is 
mie aflec.eu by the presence o1 ‘crime, pov 
erly, and the d.sorganiziug influences resulting 
trom the decreace of marriages, increase of 
divorccs, aud kindred matters than from 
many, if nut all, the bad economical condi- 
tions re-uluing from waut of comprebension of 
the true relations of labor and capital.”— 


(“Report of Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
ties of Labor in Is58v,”’ page 125.) 


I have not said, you will observe, that di- 
vorce and licentiousness are as cause and effect 
to each other, though this is partly true. But 
I think that I have shown that the two erils 
are increasing together, and often you will find 
the increase in close relations. Let me cali 
attention, for a moment, to certain facts as to 
the sevomd obfect of wiarsiage, the giving of 
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offspring to the world. - I cite the well known 
fact of the decrease in size of the New England 
family. The family of Massachusetts—inclu- 
ding both native and foreign—fell from an 
average of 4.69 in 1845 to 4.60 in 1875. The 
marriage rate—i, ¢., ratio of persovs married 
annually to the population—has fallen in twen- 
ty years from a higher figure than reported in 
any European country to the level of Austria, 
and lower than in any country except Sweden. 
The number of children under five years of 
age in Vermont was 154 in every 1.000 inhabit- 
ants fo 1830 and 113 in 1870; having fallen to 
100 in 1860, and rising chiefly because of the 
foreign element. The birth rate in New En- 
gland is probably as low as in any European 
country; among the native stock far lower. 
And there are certain losses of. the maternal 
functions, well known to physicians, which are 
eonsidered by them as exceedingly significant. 
It is not beyond the probabilities to say that, 
if these things go on even at less than their 
present rate, the native New Englander will 
practically disappear in less time than has 
elapsed since the landing at Piymouth. I am 
told that the state of things is not much better 
among those who have settled in the West. 
Here is one of the stubborn facts of the tines. 
Henceforth, if the student of American insti- 
tutions continues to visit Plymouth Rock, he 
must also take a good look at Castle Garden 
anil study the black population of the South, 

Look at one more class of facts. in the 
Western Reserve, comprising the twelve noith- 
eastern counties of Obio, settled mainly by 


‘emigrants who went from Connecticut long 


before that state entered upon its new depart- 
ure in divorce, and containing, it is said, a 
purer New England stock than can be found in 
the entire country, unless it be in parts of 
Maine, the ratioof divorces to marriages was 1 
to 11.8 for the two years 1878 and 1879, while in 
the rest of the state itis 1to19.9. Nor is the 
worst of the Reserve in the cities. The ratio 
in Ashtabula County, among a farming people 
originally from New England, is1to 8.5. And 
in Lake County the proportion of divorce suits 
begun to marriages is 1 to 6.2, andof divorces 
granted 1to7.4. Unless there be like coun- 
ties in Maine, this is the worst county in 
divorces in the United States, except Tolland 
County, Conn., as that was fora few years. 
But if you go down to Gallia County, peopled 
with Welshmen and Southerners, the ratio is 1 
to 50, snd in Coshocton 1 to 47.2. The divorce 
rate in these counties of the Reserve is several 
times what It is in these and other counties. I 
am told, too, that the birth rate in Otilo is 
lowest where the divorce rate is highest. It 
is said that the people of these counties are 
the most intelligent aud virtuous of any In the 
country, and that the law-abiding citizens of 
the Reserve go to the courts for divorce, while 
those in other counties do not. This latter 
may be partly true of people reared in the 
South; but I suspect not of ‘the Welsh, nor of 
others to anything like the extent necessary to 
account for the excess in divorces, 

Is divorce, then, a virtue, in spite of the 
New Testament? An answer- to this question 
is that nearly all divorces occur among those 
outside our Christian congregations, and gen- 
erally among people no:sd neither for intelli- 
gence nor virtue. It is neither a virtue nor yet 
the proper safvty-valve of our social life; for 
the evils it ought, inthe opinion of many, to 
check are increasing. 1 sugyest rather that 
divorce is one form of social disease appearing 
fm a highly bred people, like those of the New 
England type ; just as other forms of life, when 
earried to a high degree of perfection, become 
liable to their own peculiar and insidious tend- 
encies, which, unless carefully watched and 
checked, are constan:ly working 4% thrown 
down the results of high culture to the lowest 
forms of degradation. I[t is generally true, | 
think, that divorce and kindred vices mostly 
appear among those who, while reared under 
the privciples of our best New Enzian! life, 
fail to accept all those principles in their integ- 
rity, and are thus thrown by the influence of 
those they do accept into base perversions of 
the true New EnglanJ ideas. It isnot unlikely 
that Spiritualism, Free Love, Divorce, and the 
sheer materialism of large numbers all have 
some such origin. Mormonism aud the late 
Queida system of social life are in uo smal) 
dexrree other forms of the evils under consider- 
ation. They are both larzely Yankee noticns 
fa their origin and leaders. Juseph 8uwwith, 
Brigham Young, and Noyes were all from Ver- 
mont. 

It is significant that witi.in the last twenty 
years it is approximately true that divorce and 
separation have doubled in New Englund, in 
England and Wales, in France, and in Belgium; 
all the Europeau countiies whose statistics are 
accessible. 

This leads to the notice of some facts and 
opinions of still wider significance. For a long 
time society ia Christian countries bas been 
making more of the individual, and less of the 
family, as its organic unit. Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine sums up tlie conclusions of an exceed- 
tuwly tuteresting vartut bis " Auctent Law” by 











saying: “The moyement of the progressive 
societies . . . has been distinguished by 
the gradual dissolution of family dependency, 
and the growth of individual obligation In its 
place. The individual is steadily substituted for 


_ the family, as the unit of which civil laws take 


account” (“ Ancient Law,” p. 163), Though 
he uses the term family in a wide sense, it is 
inclusive of the stricter use of the term. ‘*Con 

tract,” he says, “is the tie between man and 
man which replaces thoge forms of reciprocity 
and rights which have their origin tn the fam- 
ily."’ And he concludes the chapter by saying 
that “the movement of the progressive soci- 
eiies hitherto has been a movenent from status 
0 contract."” Nothiag, it seems to me, could 
be truer of our American practice in marriage 
than its tendency to reverse the true order, and 
sink the sfat~s, to which the contract of mar- 
riaze leads, in the contract itself. An! the 
tendency reaches far beyond the wurriage 
bond. 

That remark, too, of Herbert Spencer has 
significance which declares that individuation 
and genesis are antazonistic to each other. 
Carpenter, I think, and others, note the same 
law in physiology. Mr. Spencer says: ‘‘ The 
development of society, as well as the devel. 
opment of man and the development of life 
generally, may be described as a tendency to 
individuate—to become a thing.” This is 
illustrated in a remarkable degree in the drift 
of New England social life.’ The decrease of 
marriazes and births, the changes in the 
physical constitution of women, the disposition 
to seek not only the support of life, but its 
pleasures and great ends, outside the family 
relation are patent facts. And when we think 
of the effects of that fundamental principle of 
Protestantism—the right of the individual 
conscience and of its formative power over our 
religious and political institutions; when we 
recall the influence of Rousseau abd bis social 
contract upon the minds of some of the polit- 
ical leaders of our country; of the emphasis 
we have naturally given to the rights of the 
individual in the achievement of vational in- 
dependence, in giving freedom to the slave, 
and in doing a greatly needed work, ip many 
respects, at least, for the emancipation of 
woman, it need not surprise us to find the idea 
of the family as the fundamental unit and 
great organizing element of society somewhat 
obscured. ‘Ibis bas been well nigh tnevitable 
while we were busy in behalf of human rights, 
and it has been greatly aided by the drift of 
nearly all civiiized society. And to these 
forces must be added the effect of modern 
wealth, especially as developed under the in 
finence Of machinery and the laws of trade. 
There is an effect of these laws, which, if not 
the dominant one, is, at least, very powerful, 
that is disintegrating to the family. Com- 
merce is chicfly concerned with the mass and 
the Individual. A tendency exists here to treat 
buman life as increasingly inJividual—each 
man struggling for himself, each woman for 
bereelf, against the mass, often with neglect 
or downright murder for the poor innocents. 
The modern factory and salesroom are in some 
considerable degree a grave peril to the mar- 
riage relation and the family. 

It does not wholly surprise me to hear 
thoughtful and patriotic Catholics say: ** Your 
whole theory of society is wrong. It is based 
co individualism. Your doctrine of human 
equality is the outcome of that false Protest- 
ant notion which asserts the right of the 
individual conscience to interpret the Bible 
for itself. The old French Republic and the 
new—the American Republic—with all its fair 
beginning and prom'se, is radically wrong. 
The logic and practice of Protestantism end 
religiously in atheism and socially in commun- 
ism. See tts inevitable fruits in your divorces, 
your lack of reverence for parents and civil 
authoricy, and in your Godless Protestants, 
who care nothing for the Church, God, ay 
even morals” Ilere that Church joins ixane 
with us, and, indeed, with all modern socicty. 
Is the point well taken, and must the altern 
ative become Rome or Rousseau? A lirge 
number of our people say Yes. and eagerly 
accept individualism in nearly all its destruct- 
ive forms; and this generally unchurched, 
often atheistic, and frequently grossly immoral 
class constitute one of the most daugerous 
peril: to our institutions, 

If I have made myself understood, you learn 
from tpis rough outline that the family is suf- 
fering iu four ways in New England. More 
than two thousand divorces annually, reaching 
twice that number of persons directly, and 
indirectly many times more, are destroying its 
vital bond, with, as yet, but the beginning of 
an earnest attempt at reform. That is the 
blow aimed at the life Itself. Secoudly, licen- 
tiousness, as shown by the best accessible 
statistics of crime, is in most localities increas- 
ing, and rarely his been grappled with at all 
as earnest men and women are taking bold of 
intemperance. As divorce destroys the moral 





which, next to life, is the profoundest fect in 
Nature and society. Thirdly, marriage is 
giving fewer children to the world; and, 
fouithly, the growth of individualism under 
the influence of civil and economical laws and 
social and religious forces tends to lessen the 
influence of marriage, the family, and tle 
home over the individual, and especially in 
society. ‘Thus the bind and the threefuld end 
of marriage suffer together, though it may be 
in varying degree. 

Some of this is, doubtless, temporary; due 
slightly tothe war partly, and more, I must 
think, to financial influences, and greatly en- 
courage by most careless and rep ehei s bls 
legisla:ion and court practice. Climate, food, 
and kindred influences are at work also. But 
to ne the prime causes Nie deeper and run 
back into the most serious problems of mod- 
ern society. For this reason I have preferred 
to outline the subject in its broader rela- 
tions, rather than go into the details of mere 
divorcee. 1 do not think the facts as to divorce 
ean be properly seen without much study in all 
these directions. 

Now comes the question: What are we 
doing to meet this evil and its related vices? 
the Christian public is beginuing te move in 
earnest for reform in divorce legislation, and 
ought to succeed. But there is other work to 
be done. Law ifs the expression of public 
opinion. That needs vigorous cultivation, 
When a religious newspaper devotes two solid , 
columns (as one in this city did week before 
last) to the teaching of the timplest elemeuts 
concerning marriage and divorce to an intelll- 
gent man who, to all appeurance, bolls the 
notions of a heathen of the days of the effete 
Roman Empire, with the feeling that it bas 
enough readers of that class to ju.tify this 
use of its crowded colimns, it is time 
the schoolunuster and tract-distributor were 
abroad. 

But where shall we get the tracts? The ob- 
scene press is busy. What is the Christian 
prees duing? Diligent inquiry of leading 
Protestant publication and tract societies hav- 
ing offices in this city discover two tracts on 
divorce, and less than a dozen, moetly cheap 
apologies for what we ought to have, on one 
or two only of the licentious vices and crimes, 
More than one or two socicties tell me: “ We 
have nothing of the kind.” but a single tem- 
perance society hus over WC publications! 
llere is one way in which the Catholics take a 
wise care of their people that we do not of 
ours. You find no lack of good tustruction in 
their publications on this point. It is also 
noteworthy that this state, in a term of years, 
changed her divorce system and was far down 
toward the level of Connecticut iu actual 
practice, without (so far as I can learn) 
single persistent protest from her Chri-tian 
press or from the platform and with probably 
only now and then a ery of alarin from the 
pulpit. And we have been bolding up our 
hands in horror at Conneciicut and Indiana, 
while Maine hus gone beyoud Counecticut io 
the business of setiliug family quarrels iv Ler 
courts, 

I know all some will sav about the diMeulty 
of treating delicate subjects. Presidcut Dwigut 
complained tu his times that “the general 
prejudice against any public exposure of 
the evils atiendaat upon the vivlition of 
the seventh commandment hasbeen carried to 
a length unwarranted either by the Scriptures 
or common-sense.’ Ile refused to be bound 
by the false standard of the times and @ 
moral revolution was wrought io New Haven. 
Jonsthan Edwards was thrust out of bis pulpit, 
it is said, more for his plain dealing with the 
vices of the young than for any other reason; 
but the cause of relizionand morality gained 
by his fidelity. If these tuings sre as sone 
allege. we had better expunze the seventh coin- 
mandment, prepare ap expurgated edition of 
the Sermon on tue Mount, amd cut out whole 


chapters of the Epi-tles to the Corinthians ; in 
fact, revise the Bible and the Wrayer boos io 
the interestsof prudery., Batinost of you will 


agree that notruth in religion or morals will 
h.ve very much influence over private life long 
after it has ceased to bea frequent theme of 
the pulpit. There must be some way, therefore, 
in which vice can be wisely denounced, and 
chastity properly taught and encourased, by 
public and private instruction. lntemperance 
aud lust are the twin views of society, lagether 
bevettins most cf its crime and misery. No 
attack upov the ove is well made unless it ig 
supported in some way by ap assault upon the 
other. 

We need a literature on this subject scien- 
tifically sound and scripturaily authoritative, 
A thorough examination of the nature, the rights, 
and the place of the family in cio society is the duty 
of the hour. In this work will be fouud the key 
to the whole problem. The study of the instt- 
tutions of society, tne ceaching» of biology 
especially of human physiology, v ili show thal 
our Lord did not lay more sure tue loundations 


bond, so licentiousnees corrupts the physical j of personal liberty and incividua! perfection of 


basis of the family, while it poisons its mora, 


character than be did the foundations of 


life. The physfost bests of nisfriage is vex, | bumsn society fm bis doetineol mariage sud 
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especially lies in our ability to use this organic 
unit of the family inall its completeness and 
charged with all its created force. And nuw 
we may reply to the criticism of Catholics. 
We do not see the use of fleeing to Rome to 
escape the evils of America. Italy and the 
Catholic countries of Europe are too full of il- 
legitmate children for that ; and we hesitate 
still more when we learn that Catholic Belgium 
has doubled her separations and quadrupled 
her divorces in the last forty years. All honor 
to the noble stand the Catholics of America 
have taken in the defense of marriage and for 
the protection of unborn life! But our hope, 
and their hope too, isin that grand old Protest- 
ant way of digging deeper into the Scriptures, 
especially in the words of our Lord ending with 
that warning: ‘‘What, therefore,God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.’’ Here 
Catholics and Protestants may join hands. 
When the family is recognized in its nature, 
as having both a moral and physical constitu- 
tion, as possessing, next to individual exist- 
ence, a life and unity of greater strength and 
importwnce than any other natural organism 
in the world, and is so respected and used, we 
shall not only find safety, but give new life 
and promise to American institutions. Amer- 
fean institutions and Protestantism are no fail- 
ure. There is more light in the Word of God 
for society, 

We need to do vigorous work now because 
ef the timeliness of this agitation. Growing 
Mormonism, for one thing, challenges modern 
civilization and {s preparing to stand battle. 
We cannot evade the conflict. Especially that 
great anti-slavery sentiment of the North 
which indicted slavery and polygamy as “‘ the 
twin relics of barbarism’’ must stand firm 
now. ‘By giving up slavery,”’ wrote F. D. 
Maurice of us, “by overthrowing the horrors 
which it introduced into the marriage relation, 
horrors with which nothing in the worst rec- 
ords of polygamy can be compared, they have 
borne the true witness against Mormonism”’ 
(*Bocial Morality,” p. 63). The Presidevt has put 
the issue un the right ground. As Dr. Wharton 
says: ‘‘ Marriage is not merely a contract ; but 
an international institution of Christendom.”’ 
“* Nor do the features of marriage derive their 
force from the legislation of any particular 
state. They existed prior to any territorial 
legislation.”’—(*‘ Conflict of Laws,” p. 122.) 

But the Mormons will tura upon us when 
pushed with this doctrine. Already they declare 
that their peculiar institution checks vice, aud 
they are not slow in making comparisons 
with us. We feel some of these things. 
Professor Phelps wrote mea year ago(l quote 
by permission): ‘‘ We are not half awake to the 
fact that by our laws of divorce and our tol- 
eration of the social evil’’ we are dulng more 
tu corrupt the nation’s heart than Mormon- 
ism tenfold. Vice avowed and blatant aud 
organized toa large extent nullifies itself, so 
far as self-diffusion 1s concerned; but vice 
larking and still trickles into all the crevices 
ofsociety. A nation of Mormons isimpossible. 
Not so a nation of libertines.’’ That’ is the 
voice of Andover. 

Look to the South. Toone race of five mil- 
lions the home has been but a chance and mar- 
riage a mockery ; while the other has been coy- 
rupted with the licentiousness of the two races. 
The tissue ballot is an evanescent evil ; the fast- 
multiplying black voter a growing peril of vast 
proportions. Much as the South needs educa- 
tion, she needs the home more. The education 
thst gives her the schoolhouse, or some other, 
must transform the Negro bovel into a home. 
The philanthropy of the North will not com- 
plete its work untilit has united, if possible, 
with the justice of the South in giving the 
Negro a Christian home. The two great insti- 
tutions of property and marriage have risen 
together and exist in mutual dependence. The 
business interests of the South, as wellas its 
social regeneration and political welfare, call 
for the soundest theory and the most correct 
practice of the family. The defense of Indian 
rights, too, has, at last, been made to turn on 
individual property in a home, thus melting 
away the ice of barbarism in the rights of 
Christian civilization. 

Or, finally, if we regard our future as a whole 
and think of hundreds instead of tens of mil- 
lions of people, with wealth and resources 
beyond the dream of the wildest fancy of 
the Old World, organizedinto gigantic corpor- 
ations, and all these interests entrusted to uni- 
versal suffrage, making wealth in some form 
the great coming question; or, if we think of 
earlier perils, when, at the next eommercial 
crisis, European communists and native dema- 
gogues join hands, we need be sure that the bul- 
wark of the family be set firm as the mountains, 
to meet the shock, and that we may not, like 
the England of to-day, be toiling in the seas, 
because her system of tenure of property in 
land forbids a true home to the masses. 

The line of an old Roman poet runs like this : 
“He taught them divine laws, instituted mar- 
riages, and built spacious cities.” “Nothing,” 





said the writer, quoted in opening, ‘‘can be more 
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Philosophical than the suceession of ideas here 
presented by Calvus.’’ America is fast build- 
ing cities, Let her not forget’ the divine laws 
and the institution of marriage. For, by as 
much as she isto be more than the older na- 
tions, by so much must her corner-stone of 
the family be broader and more enduring than 
that of other nations. 

Nothing, if I may say it, leads so surely into 
the heart of these living issues as does this 
question of divorce. It is our opportunity 
that we cannot fairly grapple with it without 
being compelled to bring the whole subject of 
the family to the front. This extremity of 
the nation isthe opportunity of the Christian 
Church. Let the Church so proclaim the Gospel 
of the Family that all the people will take upthe 
words of the President—‘‘ The sanctity of mar- 
riage and the family relation are the corner-stone 
of our American society and civilization’’— 
and make them known to every man, to every 
woman, and toevery child inthe land. They 
deserve tobe cut into the mountain-passes of 
Utah. Let California, if she must have some- 
thing to calm her fears, write these words in 
Chinese characters at her Golden Gate. But 
let us continue to proclaim them as the right 
of the Indian and the best hope of the South ; 
let us so set them that commerce shall read 
them, and the unlettered immigrant inquire 
their meaning, as they enter the harbor of New 
York; while we do not fail to cut them into 
the granite canopy of Plymouth Rock. 

It will be time enough for Utah and the 
South to sneer at divorce and vice in New 
England when they shall have begun reform 
within their own borders. Massachusetts or 
New England will utter no word of censure for 
Utab or South Carolina which she does not 
intend to have heard at home. 


Sine Aris. 
THE AMERICAN WATER -COLOR 
SOCIETY. 


FOURTEENTH EXHIBITION. 








Tus walls of the Academy of Design are now 
hung with the pictures representing the four- 
teenth annual exhibition of the American 
Water-Color Exhibition. As the Exhibition 
has been open for less than a week, there bas 
certainly not been time enough carefully to 
examine more than seven hundred pictures, 
which are representative to a large degree of 
our best known and most highly esteemed 
artists. Asa whole, the Exhibition is not as 
good as that of last year; aud yet many of the 
strong wen of last year have been stronger this 
year, and some of those who sent works below 
mediocrity a year ago bave improved to a 
point of positive excellence. Those peculiar 
people called “ impressionists,” for want of a 
better name, are out in fuller force than last 
year, led by Frank Currier, who has nine pic- 
tures on the walls, by far the most remarkable 
being No. 241, called, for some tuscrutable 
reasons, an ‘‘Old Beech Tree.”” There is a 
wild mixture of the colors out of which a 
beech tree might be evolved; but the colors 
look as if they bad been mixed up separately, 
thrown on to the paper simultaneously, and 
allowed to settle there as they pleased. The 
minds of the ‘‘ impressionists’? must be in a 
very bad condition, if Nature touches them as 
they here declare it does. It is a source of 
regret that men who might do as well as 
Messrs. Currier and Freer should be led away 
by the vagaries of a school which has no prin- 
ciples to speak of and is a positive injury to 
the best interests of art. 

What the “impressionists” try to do and 
fail Winslow Homer, and Henry Muhrman, 
and some half score of lesser men, try to do 
and succeed. There is as entire purity of color 
in Muhrman’s pictures as in Freer’s or Cur- 
riet’s fanciful and indistinct beech-woods ; and 
there is no finical elaboration, to make one 
forget the simplicity of broad masses. Wius- 
low Homer is always true to himself; and, in 
being true to himself, he is always true to art, 
since he has the truest instincts of an artist— 
adeep love of Nature and a clear vision to 
see her aright in her varying moods of ex- 
pression. Muhrman, whose sweetness of 
color and vigor of drawing have sometimes 
been obscured by a certain unpleasant manner- 
ism, is much better represented this year than 
last. His picture (No. 25), “Sketching from 
Sand Dunes, Coney Island,’ is a noteworthy 
example of how clever effects may be simply 
produced by the artist whose hand and eye are 
in good training and whose brush has the 
knack of taking up neither too little nor too 
much color. His old picture, “‘The Bather,”’ 
which was on exhibition last year, and which 
bas been made familiar to the public through 
its representation in one of the illustrated 
magazines, reappears, and is one of the few 
pictures that is worthy of a place in successive 
exhibitions. 

J. Wells Champney has a number of pictures 
ip the Exhibition, by far the best being No. 





486, which he calls “‘ April May Flowers.” It 
represents two lovely children, who are gath- 
ering arbutus blooms on a hillside that is all 
tremulous with the new life of Spring. Mr. 
Champney is singularly happy in his delinea- 
tion of children and of the moods of the 
-seasons; but in this picture he has fairly sur- 
passed himself. In one or two of Mr. 
Champney’s other pictures there is room for 
criticism in his choice of subjects, and in No. 
7 he seems to have been less careful in the 
technical -finish of his background than is 
usual with so conscientious an artist. 

R. M. Shurtleff, whose pictures last year 
were so good as to attract very general and 
very favorable notice, is at his best in this 
exhibition. 

Henry Farrer’s experience and success with 
the etching-poiat has neither made him too 
precise nor too finical. He has in all his pic- 
tures, but notably in his “‘Sunset in New York 
Harbor,”’ better “‘ bettered expectation ’’ than 
his friends could desire. The dangerous tend- 
encies of Mr. Farrer’s early work can now be 
well remembered, and spoken of as mere 
finger-posts that pointed to some of the best 
characteristics of his present work. He can 
well afford to have been called an imitator in 
his younger days who in his maturer work is 
so well worthy of imitation. 

T. W. Wood, the president of the Society, 
has several] striking and characteristic figures 
in the collection. They are rich in color, 
thoughtful in composition, and so carefully 
elaborated that one wonders how he has had 
time to do them all within the year. 

In No. 128 Arthur Quartly is perfectly at 
home and in his element or elements, since in 
his work he is amphibious, loving land and 
water alike. This picture of the seashore is a 
reminder of the great number of marine view® 
that are inthis Exhibition. A few years ago 
nobody dared to paint the sea, except in a dead 
calm; and now we have the ocean in all its 
moods—in little bits and in wide expanse, con- 
fined by bays and harbors, and unconfined save 
by the horizon. Francie A. Silva, Samuel 
Colman, George H. Smillie, and H. P. Smith 
all have more than merely clever marine or 
semi-marine pictures, while there are many 
other less known artiste represented in the 
same way. Is the ocean a better sitter for its 
portrait than of old; or are our painters better 
trained to catch ite varying moods; or has the 
popular fancy turned in the way of marine 
views? We know that the ocean is the same; 
but art has grown to higher capacity of ex- 
pression and popular fancy is better educated, 
so the difficulties of marine painting are more 
skillfully overcome and more fully appre- 
ciated. Artists paint better marine views, and 
they sell better; and that aecounts for the 
number in this Exhibition aad in all recent 
Exhibitions. 

F. 8. Church has an original and poetical 
conception of * Little Bo-Peep,” and a weird 
aud fascinating “ Twilight,” with ‘several oth- 
er pictures, that are many removes from the 
commonplace. To be original is no slight 
merit in these days, and surely nobody need 
jaugh at Mr. Church’s improbable figures, 
since they are all possible in dreams. 

Fidelia Bridges, whose flower pieces have 
been much admired, now challenges admira- 
tion, and deserves it, too, for an entirely novel 
and realistic treatment of a bit of sea-beach. 
One doesn’t ordinarily associate much pic- 
turesque beauty with the clam; and yet, with 
clams, and a little stretch of sand, and the 
green of a curling wave beyond, the artist has 
produced an attractive picture. It is a new 
field that Miss Bridges has entered. She need 
not fear much competition and she certainly 
is not likely to have many rivals. 

W. M. Chase- sends a sketch—a portrait 
study of a woman’s head—hastily washed in, 
but firmly done and altogether expressive and 
effective. It hasin it all the strong qualities 
of this famous artist, and also indicates the 
faults that have marred some of his pictures. 

C. D. Weldorn has a most spirited picture in 
No. 232, which he calls ‘‘ The Parting Glance.” 
It represents a picturesquely dressed woman, 
who, standing with her back to the looker-on, 
half turns her head, to get a glimpse of her 
coiffure in a hand-mirror. The pose of the 
figure is remarkably graceful, and the raised 
arms and far-turned head are managed very 
cleverly. 

There is not space for further detailed notices 


of pictures, and there are scores of others 
that should be noticed. The fo 
deserve an article to themselves. 
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the old names of the new school; the old 
phn 4 of the old school, the cut-and-dried old 
names made by the Academy, and not by 
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Sanitary. 
RELATIONS OF DISTILLED AND 
FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


Tue remarkable temperance lecture of Rev. 
Dr. Crosby, at Boston, has such an admixture 
of grand truths and pernicious errors, and such 
protests against methods which do and which 
do net deserve to be protested against, that it 
is not wonderful that the medical and sanit: 
view of the question is also given ex-cathed: 
Under the division of moral questions the first 
four, at least, come within the range of the 
physician and the sanitarian. The first con- 
ceals a real issue under a form of pert state- 
ment: ‘ The first moral error of the total 
abstinence system is in turning a medicinal 
prescription (proscription ?) into a bill of fare 
for all mankind.” This boldly assumes the 
only reason the teetotaler has for avoiding 
the use of alcohol to be that it causes drunken- 
ness. This is a moral and social reason ; but 
we know of no teetotaler who separates that 
view from another. The teetotaler believes, 
on what seems to him, and has seemed to 
multitudes of leaders in human knowledge 
and in physical investigation, good and suffi- 
cient evidence that the use of alcohol in those 
quantities in which it is afforded even by 
wine and fermented liquors is injurious to 
health. He leaves it out of the bill of 
fare of all mankind for the same reason 
that he would leave opium out; not merely 
because the opium-eater may abuse it, but 
because it is not needed at all, except as 
a medical prescription. The abstainer does 
not ask you to put a man on a sick regimen— 
4 ¢., abstinence according to Dr. C.— to keep 
him from becoming sick; but to keep him 
from a sick regimen when well. The compari- 
son of the imprisonment of the thief is, there- 
fore, the thing which is “‘ wholly unconnect- 
ed.” The very thing which the lecturer bim- 
self does is to turn a medical prescription into 
a bill of fare for general use, only the alcohol 
must be pat up by a beer formula. 

“The second moral error found is the as- 
sumption that moderate drinking leads to 
drunkenness.’’ Strange that this should be 
called an atrocious dogma. Strange that, be- 
cause multitudes who drink moderately do 
not fall into drunkenness, it should be taken 
as axiomatic that moderate drinking has no 
tendency to cause excessive drinking. In this 
respect alcohol has the law of all of its class of 
medicines, and of many more decided narcot- 
ics. There are thousands of wills strong enough 
to resist it; but these are not generally those 
who “live on the confines of health, whose 
digestion is feeble, circulation languid, and 
nervous system too excitable.’’ The fact that 
thousands of such, and of others, from being 
moderate drinkers have come to overindulg- 
ence does show that moderate drinking has 
some tendency to cause drunkenness. Thou- 
sands of people have taken opium drops or 
pills, and not become opium inebriates; but 
the fact still remains that the moderate daily 
use of opium does tend toopium excess. Mul- 
titudes of those who have not lost their self- 
control, and tens of thousands of those who 
have, can testify that the tendency of this arti- 
cle, alcohol, is to create a taste and desire. It is 
a medical fact true of this and many other 
medicinal artjcles. To deny it is not merely 
disputing total abstinence testimony, but deny- 
ing a law of acquired taste and attachment 
that prevails as to alcohol, opium chloral, 
tobacco, and some other articles. 

The third moral error specified, also has to 
do with a medical and sanitary question. The 
blunder of the total abstainer is said to be that 
he does not discriminate between things that 
differ. The {illustration is that distilled and 
fermented liquors differ. The answer is that 
the total abstainer does discriminate between 
distilled and fermented liquors as to degree ; 
but does not, because of the presence of 
alcohol in both, make a discrimination which 
ignores the leading and damaging similarity. 
He knows that six per cent. is not thirty per 
cent; but it is the alcohol that gives type to 
each and that allies them too closely to enable 
us to call this want of discrimination “a 
blunder that has the proportions of a crime.” 
The clincher given to prove the difference is 
from Dr. Parkes; but Dr. Parkes is imper- 
fectly quoted. He first asks the question: “If 
distinctly hurtful in large quantities, is it not 
go in these smaller amounts ?’’. He then says: 
“ Asascientific question, I do not see how an 
answer can be at present given.’’ He then 
says: “Failing, as it appears to me, in accurate 
information on this point, the usual arguments 
for and against the use of alcohol cannot be 
held to settle the point,’ which he says are 
(a) (6) (e), ete. Under ¢ he has the sentence 
quoted by Dr. Crosby, which even in this form, 
as not his own, he guards by adding: “It must 
be allowed, I think, there are some persons of 
this class who are benefited by;alcohol in small 

and chiefly in the form of beer or 
ligbt wine. Unless these persons willfully de- 
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ceive themselves, they feel better and are bet- 
ter with a little alcohol.”? Note, also, that Dr. 
Parkes is evidently oneof those guilty of the 
moral outrage of indiscrimination. Had Dr. 
Parkes been read as to other utterances, and in 
his reply to Anstie as to food value, ete., he 
would never have been thus quoted. Sir 
Henry Thompson recently, in bis letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as quoted by Judge 
Pitman (p. 38) says: ‘‘The habitual use of 
fermented liquors to an extent far short of 
What is necessary to produce that condition 
(drunkenness), and such as is quite common in 
all ranks of society, injures the body and dimin- 
ishes the mental power toanextent which, I 
think, few people are aware of.’’ He, too, in 
the same paragraph, forgets to ‘‘ discriminate,” 
and calls thein alcoholic beverages. He, like 
Parkes, is also not a pledge man or a pleader 
for a total abstinence general law. 

The fourth moral error alleged by Dr. 
Crosby also touches medical and sanitary 
questions. This error, he suys, is in yg 
alcohol as a poison, and not a food. Dr. An- 
stie is quoted as having ‘clearly shown” 
his; but Dr. Parkes’s reply is not quoted. 
“Even if complete destruction within certain 
limits were quite clear, this fact alone would 
not guide us to the dietetic use ef alco- 
hol. We have first to trace the effect of the 
destruction and learn whether it is for good or 
evil. Few seem to think that the destruction 
must give rise to useful force; but I cannot 
see that this is necessarily so.’’ I[t will 
be noticed, too, that this reply meets the 
experiments of Binz, which have been the 
chief physiological staple of the food argument 
for alcohol for some time past. Outside of ex- 
periment, Anstie sought to prove the food 
value of tobacco and opium, just as he did that 
of alcohol. Dr. Crosby concludes that wines 
and heers have but 38 to 10 per cent of alcobol 
in the form best adapted for benefictal effect. 
So far as our chemistry tells us, the form of the 
alcohol is just the same, only the flavoring and 
the addition of actual food is different. We 
do not recognize this as the “ alembic in which 
Nature has turned a powerful and dangerous 
element into a beneficial minister.’ It is be- 
cause the use of fermented, as well as distilled 
liquors is in the direction of injury to the pub- 
lic health thet we have felt constrained to 
enter a brief and humble exception to the 
physical part of this address. 


Biblical Researeh, 


In a late paper on “ Recent Assyrian and 
Babylonian Research’ Mr. Hormuzd Rassam 
describes the most remarkable fact of the sur- 
vival of the name Nineveh on the very ground 
itself : 


“The site of the city of Nineveh has never 
been forgotten in the country, becatise both 
tradition and historical records point out 
Kuyunjik and Nebi Yanis as the spots wh-re 
the capital of the old world stood. Nebi 
Yanis, which means in Arabic the ‘Prophet 
Jonah,’ is the mound within half a mile of 
Kuyunjik, and contains a mosque dedicated to 
that prophet, in which is shown the shrine of 
Jonah. It was formerly a Chaldean church; 
but, like many otber old churches in Asfatic 
Turkey, they were preferred by the indolent 
Mohammedan conquerors to convert into 
mosques than to go to the expense of building 
new ones, Though this mound is generally 
called Nebi Yinis, after the Prophet Jonah, 
officially it is still called ‘ Nineweh,’ and this I 
learned when I wanted to make some excava- 
tions there, and had to enter into an agree- 
ment with the guardians of the mosque to 
allow me to do £0, as all the land belongs to it. 
They merely mentioned the word ‘ Nineweh ’ 
in the document, and, when I asked them for 
the reason of omitting the common name of 
Nebi Yanis, they said thet the former was the 
only legal name they could use.”’ 





.... When Saul went forth with a servant, to 
seek for his father’s asses, in the course of the 
excursion, he came to an unnamed city, in 
which Samuel was sojourning. Whereupon, 
the narrative goeson to say: ‘‘As they went 
up the hill to the city, they found young maid- 
ens going out to draw water, and said unto 
them, Is the seer here? And they answered 
them, and said, He is; behold, he is before 
you.”—I Sam. ix, 11, 12. Apropos of this, 
Lieutenant Conder makes a singular statement, 
based on experiences, in his ‘‘ Tent-Work in 
Palestine,’’ which, if generally true, is as inter- 
esting as itis remarkable. ‘ The first scene on 
approaching a village is that at the well or 
spring, to which lithe damsels and portly 
matrons, scantily clad, bring down the great 
black or brown jars, returning rapidly, with 
he load of water poised on a pad on the head. 
The screaming, scolding, and chatter of these 
crowds of women passes all description. If of 
one of them the traveler asks for the sheikh, 
he still receives the old answer: ‘ Bebold, he 
is before you.’”’ 


....-Among the nations inhabiting Palestine 
fm the time of Abraham, the Kenites, a tribe 
as yet unidentified, are mentioned (Genesis 
xv, 19). They inhabited a strong fortress in 
the southern part of the Country and survived 
until the time of David. Lieutenant Conder 
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proposes to identify this site with the town 
Cain, which Van de Velde found in the modern 
ruin Yekin. This affords an excellent illus- 
tration of the Old Testament narrative. Yekin, 
perched on the edge of a steep cliff, overlook- 
ing the desert plateau of the Dead Sea, is one 
of the most conspicuous objects in view, look 
ing from the hights on the eastern side of the 
sea. Thus, to Balaam on the summit of Pis- 
gah, it lay in plain sight, naturally bearing out 
the words of his prophecy: ‘Strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest ina 
rock,”’ 


....Toward the close of the story of 
“Ruth” we read: “And Boaz said unto the 
elders, and all the people : Moreover, 
Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have 
{ purchased to be my wife,” etc. (ch. iv, 9, 10). 
The attempt has been made to explain the 
Hebrew term mohar, ‘‘ purchase money” (A. 
V., ‘‘dowry’’), as an honorary present to the 
father in return for the gift of the daughter. 
If so, a complimentary practice of olden 
times has degenerated into a very business-like 
transaction in our own day. On his journey 
to Moab, but while yet among the natives on 
the west of the Dead Sea, the Rev. F. A. Klein 
observed that : “‘ Amongst the Je/ahin a bride- 
groom pays, according as he is rich or poor, 
from one to five camels (one thousand to five 
thousand piasters) for his bride.”’ 


Little advance has been made in deci- 
phering the Pheenician inscription lately found 
by Herr Conrad Schick in the feeder of the 
Pool of Siloam. M. Clermont-Ganneau has 
made out that it consists of at least eight lines. 
He has also traced about thirty characters, all 
in the Phenician style of the letters upon the 
Moabite Stone. 


.... The reduced map of Western Palestine, 
to be issued by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, is promised by its engravers by Febru- 
ary. It will be followed soon by the two 
ancient maps, on the same scale, already 


annonuced, 
Music. 


Tae usual overflowing audience came to- 
gether for the third concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, on the evening of the 











15th. The program included: 

Symphony in G MInoT............-cceceesecescee Morart. 
Recitative and Aria from “Siroe”............. Handel. 
Introduction to Act ITI, “ Medea ”.......... Cherubint. 
Scena from Act II, “Euryanthe ™................ Weber. 
Ey Be BE Gc cccnccnccccocncccosed Schumann. 


The performance of the two symphonies 
abovenamed and the appearance of Mr. Georg 
Henschel as soloist drew a great house to the 
Academy. The orchestra it would be almost 
superfiuous to praise, and its work on this oc- 
casion certainly calls for no criticism. In par- 
ticular, the famous extre-acte from Cherubini’s 
now rarely heard opera was played with a 
dignity and fullness of expression calculated 
to convey the greatest pleasure to the listener; 
and the famous crescendo passage in it, as 
given under Mr. Thomas at this concert, must, 
at least, have been a rest to the manes of the 
composer, who is said to have exacted its repe- 
tition twenty-one consecutive times at a single 
rehearsal of his work before proceeding 
further. Mr. Henschel was most cordially 
received in both his allotted selections, and his 
encore of Schumann’s ‘‘ Two Grenadiers’’ was 
sung with unwonted beauty. The rehearsal 
forthe fourth concert of the Society occurs 
Feb. 4th. 


....Mr. Georg Henschel, assisted by Miss 
Lilian Bailey and Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
the pianist, gave the third of his pleasant 
afternoon recitals, at Steinway Hall, on the 
27th. The peculiar scope and breadth of Mr. 
Henschel’s voice and his remarkably pure and 
perfect method of singing are never better 
{llustrated than on these occasions, and a florid 
Handel or Carissimi aria, or a Schuberth or 
Schumann song from his lips is a thing to be 
remembered. Miss Bailey, who can hardly 
appear in entertainments of this nature but Lo 
confer pleasure, again charmed her audience 
by the lovely quality of ber notes and her 
graceful stage presence. Mr. Sherwood af- 
forded the necessary coutrast to the vocal 
numbers on the program with some excellent- 
ly played selections from Schuberth and Liszt. 
Mr. Henschel’s next recital is announced for 
February 10th. 


...-The appearance of Mauricio Dengre- 
mont, the young Brazilian violinist, under the 
management of Mr. Rudolf Bial, has created 
much comment and interest among critical 
and other musicians in New York. So mature, 
intelligent, and finished an artist in the person 
of this slender, delicate-faced boy of fourteen, 
who handles his bow like a baby giant in bis 
art, is truly (to employ the trite phrase) a 
musical phenomenon. But alas! how few of 
the musical phenomenons we have heard and 
probably will hear are or will be Mauricio 
Dengremonts. Of what musical importance 
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the career of this young prodigy is likely to 
be it is, of course, impossible now to cer 
tainly predict ; but, with such a beginning, it 
is hard to check the imagination from the 
most flattering prophecy. 


-e+»Mr. Rafael Joseffy will do something 
toward gratifying the unabated pleasure of 
the public in hearing him by three evening 
piano recitals at Steinway Hall, in February: 
the first on the 9th, for the benefit of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren; the second on the 15th,in ald of the 
German Hospital; and the Jast on the evening 
of the 28d, for the benefit of the German 
Kindergarten and Men’s Free School. I[t is 
reported that Mr. Joseffy will play at these 
entertainments several compositions which he 
has not before played in this city. 


...-Mr. and Mrs. Carl Feininger gave the 
second concert in their pleasant series on the 
12th ult. A very considerable attendance heard 
them. Mr. Feininger has improved much in 
his method and performance lately, and these 
concerts of chamber-music, under his manage- 
ment, are a great treat. The next concert 
occurs February 16th. 


....The Symphony Society of New York 
will give their next concert on Saturday even- 
ing, February 5th. The appearance of Mauricio 
Dengremont as soloist (in compositions by 
Chopin and Mendelssohn) will be an object of 
especial interest to those attending. 











Srience. 


On the tomb of Rameses, at Thebes, a 
plant is represented which has hitherto been 
regarded as the Hedera, or common European 
ivy, notwithstanding the fact that the ivy is 
not a native of Egypt and there is scarcely a 
probability that the Egyptians at that time 
could have had a knowledge of the plant. 
Plutarch refers to it as-really having been 
cultivated there, and calle it Chenosiris, or the 
plant of Osiris; but {t is by no means certain 
thet Plutarch correctly identified the plant. 
Lady Wilkinson is editing materials collected 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in Egypt, and she is 
strongly of opinion that the plant of 
Rameses’s tomb is one closely allied to a 
well-known plant of American gardens—the 
“@recian Silk-vine,”’ or Periploca Graca, 
and known botanically as Periploca Secamone, 
This plant seems to have been one of uncom- 
mon interest tothe Egyptians; at least, Lady 
Wilkineon says ft is tothe Arabs of the present 
day, and doubtless was to the ancient propri- 
etors of the soil. By the Arabs it is known as 
Ghilga, and they mash the leaves and stems 
between stones, and then use the pounded 
mass for tanning. The skins are put into salt 
and flour for three days, and cleaned from fat 
and all impurities. The bruised Ghilga is 
then mixed with water and applied to the in- 
ner surface of the skin, and in less than twen- 
ty-four hours all the hair falls off. The rapidi- 
ty with which this asclepiadiaceous plant does 
the work is astonishing, and suggests the idea 
whether some of its near relatives, natives of 
our own country, may not have similar useful 
properties. 


.... The death of Mr. Lassell, at the age of 
eighty-two, removes one of the links between 
the astronomy of to day and that of our fathers. 
Thirty years ago his name was always coupled 
in men’s minds with those of Lord Rosse, Sir 
John Herschel, Sir George Airy, and Dawes. He 
was the discoverer of the satellite of Neptune, 
in 1846, with a two foot reflector of his own 
construction, and in 1851 discovered the two 
inner satellites of Uranus. In 1848 he shared 
with our own Bond, of Cambridge, the honor 
of discovering Hyperion, the seventh satellite 
of Saturn. In 1860 he constructed a much 
larger reflector. of four feet diameter and 
thirty-seven feet focus, mounted equatorialiy. 
Indeed, to Lassell belongs the credit of first 
showing that large reflectors can be thus 
mounted. This magnificent instrument was 
erected in Malta, in 1861, and devoted to work 
upon the nebule for the next four years; and 
the results were published in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Astronomical Society.’ After his return 
to England, he did very little more astronomica} 
work, but lived quietly, respected and henored 
by all who knew him until the end. He will 
always be remembered as one of the most suc- 
cessful of English amateurs. 


..--Professor Pickering has been making 
and is still occupied with a very elaborate 
series of observations upon the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites, by means of the polariza- 
tion photometer. He makes just as rapidly as 
possible—i. ¢., three or four times a minute— 
comparisons between the varying brightness of 
the satellite which is entering or leaving the 
shadow of tbe planet and that of one of the 
otber satellites in the vicinity. The whole 
phenomenon lasts from three to seven minutes, 
according to the satellite concerned; and, while 
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the direct observation of the moment of total 
obscuration, or reappearance, made by the 
usual method is uncertaia to the extent of at 
least twenty seconds, Professor Pickering finds 
that the photometric observations, when prop- 
erly treated, give results with a probable crror 
not much more than a tenth as great. He is 
in hopes thus to ebtain a much more accurate 
value for the time oceupied by light in travel- 
ing from the sun to the earth, and so supple- 
ment the new observations of Professor New- 
comb for the velocity of light. ‘Their com- 
bination will then give a more precise deter- 
mination of the solar parallax than any yet 
made. 














Pervsonatities. 


Mrs. GartBapi is thus described by a 
newspaper correspondent: ‘She is a capital 
nurse and very kind and devoted to the 
General. Sbe puts him to sleep as if he were 
a baby, and then locks him up in his bedroom, 
if she is obliged to go away, so that he may 
not be disturbed. When they were living at 
Frascati, afew years ago, a deputation came 
all the way from Viterbo to visit the ‘General 
of the Mille,’ or Thousand. When the com- 
mittee arrived, the members were told that it 
was impvussible to see Garibaldi, as he was 
asleep. Donna Francesca had locked him:in 
the bedroom, and gone off to Rome on busi- 
ness, with the key in her pocket. ‘But we 
must see him,’ the committee members cried. 
‘We have come all the way from Viterbo.’ 
The reply was: ‘Impossible, unless you can 
wait until Donna Francesca returns.’ They 
could not wait, and had to go back to Viterbo 
without an interview with the old General.” 





....George I. Seney, Esq., the president 
of the Metropolitan National Bank, of this 
city, has given $50,000 to the library fund of 
the Long Island Ilistorical Society, of which 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs is president. Mr Seney has 
long been known for his liberality, especially 
in connection with the institutions and organi- 
zation of the Methodist Church. In one season 
the Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Ct., 
received from him the sum of $250,000, 


...-Herr Rudolf Cronau, of the well-known 
Leipsic illustrated paper, Die Gartenlaube, re- 
cently arrived in this city, and intends to travel 
extensively in'our country, and eventually to 
make his way tq Japan and China, by way of 
San Franeisco. He is highly educated, intellt- 
gent, and observant, and will make sketches 
for publication in Die Gartenlaubde of the 
countries through which he psases. 


...-Prince Waldemar of Denmark, the 
youngest brother of the Princess of Wales, 
while assisting at some dynamite experiments, 
recently, narrowly escaped death. Two car- 
tridges, charged with this dangerous; sub- 
stance, accidentally exploded, and several 
persons close to him were wounded. 


...-Prince Leopold has consented to act as 
best man to Lord Brooke, oldest son of the 
Earl of Warwick, who is shortly to marry Miss * 
Florence Evelyn Maynard, who at one time 
rumor betrothed to the Prince. The wedding 
will be at Westminster Abbey, about the third 
week of the present month. 


....Jules Verne, says Ze Figaro, is about 
fifty-two years of age, with a handsome head 
and features, which are not only regular, but 
exceedingly fine. He wears his beard full, 
has thick hair, bright blne eyes, and an expres- 
sion which shows great firmness of character. 


.... Senator Allison, of Lowa, is a close friend 
of the President-elect. At one time he was 
considered the handsomest man in Congress, 
He was born in Ohio, about fifty-two years 
ago, is five feet ten inches in hight, and 
weighs one hundred and sixty pounds. 


...-Queen Victoria has caused a brass tablet 
to be erected in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle, in memory of the son of the King of 
Abyssinia, upon which is inscribed the follow. 
ing words: ‘I was astranger, and ye took 
me in.”’ 


..-.John Smithson, founder of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at Washington, was buried at 
Genoa, Italy. His tomb having become some- 
what decayed, the regents of the Institution 
have authorized that the necessary repairs be 
made. 


...-Lieutepant-General Orsas Artamyevich 
Tergukasoff, one of the heroes of the Arme- 
nian campaign, died at Tiflis,the capital of 
the Russian Transcaucasian Provinces, on the 
twenty-first of January, aged sixty-two years. 


...-Hobart Pasha’s appointment to the presi- 
dency of the Admiralty Board gives him 
supreme control over the Turkish fleet. No 
Christian has hitherto held such high rank in 
the Turkish service. 


..--Premier Gladstone, it is said, is to. be 





created Earl of Hawarden, after his country 
residence. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 13th. 


THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST.—Lvxe 111, 7—18. 


Norrs.-—“‘ Generation of vipers.”"—He speaks 
very roughly, calling them a brood of poison- 
ous serpents. “* Who hath warned you??'— 
Such as you, as bad as vipers. “* The 
wrath to come."—That is, first, to the Jewish 
nation in its overthrow, and, second, the in- 
dividual judgment of God. “ Fruits worthy 
of repentance.’"—If, as ye pretend, ye are really 
pretending. “We have Abraham to our 
father.’"—As our father. John here attacks 
the national pride of the people which saw no 
good out of their own nation. “ Of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham."’—The 
idea is that God does not depend on the Jewish 
race. If it were necessary, he could make good 
men directly from the stones. “ The az is 
laid.”"—The time of trial to the Jewish people 
is almost come. The trees represent the peo 
ple who are to be hewn down. ** He that 
hath two coats.”"—His direction to the common 
people was obedience to the law of mercy and 
love in the free gift of food and clothing. 
“ Publicans.”"—Tax-gatherers under the Roman 
government, and gererally a most disreputable 
people. They were required to hand over so 
much money from their district to the Roman 
Government, and they got it as they could; 
and there was little to prevent them from de- 
manding much more than the amount proper- 
Iydne and retaining all the excess. “7 
indeed baptize you in water..—Many prefer to 
translate “‘ in water.” The early form of bap- 
tism practiced by John and Christ and his dis- 
ciples was by going down Into the water of the 
river; and almost certainly it was by an immer- 
sion, though some hold that, fn the river, water 
was poured from the hand over the convert’s 
head. “*Latchet of whose shoes."’—The string 
of his sandals, “ With the Holy Ghost."—In 
spiritual blessing. “And with flre."—The 
fire of destruction for the wicked. The next 
verse explains the two kinds of figurative 
baptism—one of blessing, the other of destruc- 
tion. “ Fan.""—A shovel, with which the 
grain and chaff were thrown in the alr, that the 
chaff might blow away. 

Instruction.—If John called bad names, it 
was because ft was a bad generation. This 
shows that there are times when one must not 
stop to be polite. He must call a lie a ie and 
denounce It. 

Even a generation of vipers will flee when 
they think they see wrath coming. But that is 
not true repentance. They may be vipers still. 

True repentance is a sorrow for sin, because 
it is wrong and displeases God, not merely 
becanae it is going to bring ustrouble. A man 
who truly repents {s resolved never again to be 
guilty of it, even though it should bring him 
great pleasure and profit. 

The fruits worthy of repentance are reforma- 
tion, and this reformation is the only evidence 
of repentance. A repentance which does not 
work reformation {s no true repentance at all, 
If you are sorry you disobey your parents or 
neglect your studies or work, and then go on 
and do the same, then the repentance is good 
for nothing. 

It is not our parentage that will save us. 
Our parents may be as good as Abraham was, 
and we must repent ourselves, nevertheless. 
It fs not our membership in the Church that 
will save us. Nothing will save us but our 
bringing forth fruit ourselves worthy of re- 
pentance. 

That was a great time to try men’s souls. 
But so is ours. There {fs an ax now ready 
at the root of every tree to cut it down. 
It waits only to discover whether it is 
a fruit tree or a tree for fire. Every young 
person, like a youn: tree, is being tested by its 
coming fruit, If you are doing your duty as 
children, you will also as men and will have 
the favor of God and man. If you waste your 
opportunities, and grow up selfish, ignorant, 
lazy, then the ax and the fire. 

The people asked: ‘‘ What shall we do, 
then?’’ If a person does not ask that ques- 
tion, he will never amount to anything. What 
are you doing? 

The first duty John impressed upon all was 
that of mercy, love. Help your neighbor. Be 
kiud to him. If he is poor, give him what he 
needs. God loves mercy. 

But to each cla s John gave yet another 
command—namely, to execute justice. God 
loves justice, as well as mercy. Be just and 
then be merciful. These duties of the moral. 
Taw come before even the expression of piety 
in personal experience. 

Jesus was mightier than John, and chiefly 
because he had a higher gospel to preach. 
John could preach only moral duties, justice 
and kindness Jesus brought grace and salva- 
ore Lord cometh. He will judge the world. 
He will separate the righteous from the wicked. 


elt us all be ready at any time fer his win- 
bowing fan. 
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School and College. 


«e+eTbhe course of instruction in the pro- 
posed French colleges for girls will be as fol- 
lows: morals; the French language, reading 
aloud, and one living language ; ancient and 
modern literature ; geography and cosmogra- 
phy ; the history of France and an outline of 
general history ; arithmetic; the elements of 
geography; chemistry; physics and natural 
history ; hygienics ; domestic economy ; needle- 
work; elements of law; drawing; music; 
gymnastics. 


....-The executive board of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, some weeks ago, ap- 
pointed the Rev. H. M. Scott, of Leipzig, as 
an instructor in church history, and intelll- 
gence has just been received of his acceptance. 
Mr. Scott is a graduate of Dalhousie College 
and Edinburgh University. He has had sever 
al years’ experience in the pastorate and has 
devoted much time in Germany to the study of 
ecclesiastical history. 





.+..Colonel Charles H. Lewis, of Boston, 
has arranged to pay the salaries of at least 
six professors, endow scholarships, and erect 
new buildings for Lewis College, at Northfield, 
Vt. This institution was formerly known as 
the Norwich University, and it received its 
present name in honor of Colonel Lewis, who 
has guaranteed financial assistance. 


..The school attendance in Georgia has 
increased from 49,576 {n 1871 to 226 627 in 1879, 
nearly 80,000 of this latter number being col- 
ored. A similar educational progress is no- 
ticeable in Tennessee, where there has been an 
increase of fifty per cent. in the average daily 
attendance at the sehools since 1875. 


....A reunion of the alumni of Williams Col- 
lege, residing in Cleveland, Ohio, was held in 
that city on the evening of January 10th Over 
fifty graduates were present, among them being 
General Garfield, who delivered a brief but 
effective speech, in response ton call. President 
Chadbourne was a guest on the occasion. 


..Rev. Charles F. Deems, of New York, 
has forwarded to President Battle, of the 
University of North Carolina, a check for 
$10,000, contributed by Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt to the Deems fund, established by Mr. 
Deems for the aid of the tndigent students of 
that institution. 


.-In introdueing the bill rendering primary 
instruction compulsory and non-religious be- 
fore the French Chambers, M. Paul Bert said 
that, notwithstanding the progress made of 
late years, one-seventh of the children of 
France receive no kind of education. 


...-No fewer than 4,107 students have ma- 
triculated at the Berlin University this session, 
being the highest number enrolled at any 
German university. Of these, philosophy 
claime 1,891; law, 1,347; medicine, 585; and 
theology only 284. 


.. The late Prof. Watson, of the Wisconsin 
State University, bequeathed the greater part 
of his property to the purposes of education 
and astronomy; and his wife has announced 
her intention of contesting the will. 


....Cornell Unfversity has received gifts 
from H, W. Sage amounting to $870,000; 
from John McGraw, $140,000; from A. D. 
White, $100,000; and from Hiram Sibley, $75,- 
000. 

.. President Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
at Easton, Pa., announces that John I. Blair, of 
Blairstown, N. J., has donated*$40,000 to the 
College, for the endowment of a presidential 
chair. 

..The various memorials presented to the 
Cambridge (England) University in favor of 
conferring the B. A. degree upon women have 
been signed by or represent 10,000 persons. 


... At a meeting of the Regents of the Unt- 
versity of New York, held on January 14th, it 
was suggested that candidates for college 
should be examined at the home schools. 


..Unton College, under the administration 
of President Potter, has secured endowments 
of about $500,000 and the number of students 
has more than doubled. 


..+.The number of students in Russian mili- 
tary schools is 11,300, .of whom 8,800 are board- 
ers. Theexpenditure of these schools exceeds 
$4,000,000 a year. 


..-Mr. Simon H. Gage has just been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physiology and 
lecturer on microscopical technology in Cornell 
University. 


.-The Dartmouth College Alumni Associa- 
tion, of New York, held its seventeenth annual 
meeting and banquet in this city on January 27. 


..-The estimate forthe public schools of 
Chicago for 1881 call for $1,138,904.25. 


.-The junior class at Harvard have but 
twelve recitations per week. 





L chbtes. 


ae DENTIS?’s sign : drawing, music, and danc- 
g- 

.-A study:in of]: the attempt to get a sar- 
dine out whole. 

.- Arithmetic: how many perches are there 
fm a chain of lakes? 

-... Why are pianos the noblest of manufac- 
tured articles? Beeause they are upright, 
grand, and square. 

---»When aman is informed that his wife 
wishes to speak to him, what article on his 
study-table does he mentionin reply? ‘‘ Letter- 
weight.” 


.-Col. Ingersoll’s epitaph on the Demo- 
cratic Party was ‘‘Memento Morey.” A 8&t. 
Paul lady says he has it wrong. That it should 
be ““Me Mentor Morey.” 


.-..“* What happy hours, sweet, I spend,” 
He sighs, “alone with thee.”’ 
“Tt’s all,” shesays, ‘“‘you ever spend—”’ 
**Good-evening!’’ says he. 





--A Montana Indian, who was recently 
convicted of murder, expressed his opinion of 
the lawyer who defended him with delicious 
frankness: ‘‘ Lawyer too much talk! Heap 
fool !”” 


.-When you see a man take off his hat to 
you, {t is a sign that he respects you ; but when 
he {is seen divesting himself of his coat, you 
can make up your mind that he intends you 
shall respect him. 


** Look here, boy, this is a miserable cer- 
tificate your teacher sends me of your stand- 
ing,”’ said a Galveston parent to his son. “’Taint 
my fault. I didn’t have the getting up of It, 
or it would have been all right.” 


.. The average governor’s message is about 
as interesting to the general public as the 
average report ofa fire iusurance company, 
andhas about as much effect on legislators 
as a snowball made of feathers. 


--The following conversation .took place 
between a kind-hearted lady anda small boy, 
who politely swung open the gateforher. “Ah! 
what a nice, polished, polite little boy you are! 
I suppose you live about here ?”’ ‘‘ Yer lie. I 
don’t.”’ 

.-..A Cincinnati man found arough-looking 
{individual in his cellar. ‘‘ Who are you ?” he 
demanded. ‘‘ The gas-man, come to take the 
meter,”” was the reply. ‘‘Great Heaven !’’ 
cried the householder. ‘‘I hoped you were 
only a burglar.” 


..A Western paper suggests the following 
plan for paying off the national debt in six 
weeks: ‘* Let the Government levy a light tax, 
not to exceed three mills on the dollar, on the 
poetry written inthe United States, and let 
every poet name the value of his own poetry. 
That will doit.” 


.-“- You did wrong to shoot that man’s 
dog. You might have pushed him off with 
the butt of your gun,” said Recorder Smyth to 
aman who was charged with shooting a neigh- 
bor’s dog. ‘‘1 would have done that,” replied 
the prisoner, ‘‘if the deg had come at me tail 
first ; but he came at me with hisbiting end.” 


....-A tramp was being escorted down Gal- 
veston Avenue by one of the most stylish po- 
licemen on the force. ‘I hate to walk along 
arm in arm with a policeman,” said the tramp. 
“You ought to be used to it by this time,’’ 
replied the policeman. “I can’t get used to 
hearing people on the streets say ‘ Just look at 
that vagabond !’ when I know they must mean 
one of us.”’ 


..The late Emperor Nicholas happened 
one day to be engaged in inspecting a state 
penitentiary in one of the provincial seats of 
government, and took it into his head to 
question some of the convicts respecting the 
nature of the offenses for which they were 
suffering punishment. ‘ What are you here 
for?’ he asked of one. ‘‘Iam innocent, Impe- 
rial Majesty,” replied the prisoner, falling 
on his knees. “ A victim of false witness. A 
church was robbed; a beadle knocked on the 
head; the peasants caught hold of me, and I 
knew nothing about it.”” Similar replies were 
given by other prisoners. The Emperor, obvi- 
ously bored by these successive protestations of 
guiltlessness, cast a glance along the line of pris- 
oners,until his eye fell upon a ragged, wretched- 
looking gipsy, whom he beckoned forward, 
with the words: ‘‘ Of course, you, too, are here 
on afalse charge.” ‘Not a bit of it, your 
Majesty,’”’ replied the Tsigan. “It is all fair 
and square as far as I am concerned. I stole 
a pony from a tradesman.”” “Stole a pony, 
did you ?”’ said the Czar, with a laugh ; andthen, 
addressing the governor of the prison, with 
well-assumed sternness: ‘‘ Turn that good-for- 
nothing rascal instantly out of doors. I cannot 
allow him to remain s minute longer in sueh 4 
honorable and virtuous compsny, lest he per- 
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Ministerial Register, 


BURRDS, T. H., Bethlehem, Ga., resigns. 
COFFEY, T. M., ord. at Silver City, lowa. 
connans. Rousse. H., ord. at Lexington, 


COOMBS, I. W., removes from Rumney, N. H., 
to Essex, Vi. 


CRAIG, < ae High-Street ch., Baltimore, =a.. 
resi 


DECKER, "Ww. P., accepts call to Nunda, N. X. 

GREGORY, C. D , Highland, Mich., resigns. 

HARWOCD, C. G.,, Eastport, Me., resigns. 

HEILNER, James F., ord. at Atlantic, Iowa. 

HILL, Bensamin M., D.D., died recently, in 
New Haven, Conn., aged 87. 

LATHROP, C. R., Griggsville, accepts call to 
Rockford, Ill. 

M’GRAW, W., Murphystown, W. Va., resigns. 

MORGAN, 8. H., ord. at Seven Valleys, Penn. 

OWENS, C. W., Burning Springs, W. Va, 
resigns. 

SHELDON, P. K., settles at Georgetown, N. Y. 

SWART, J. A., West Haven, accepts call to 
Manchester, Vt. 

TAYLOR, A., ord. at Mt. Pisgah, Miss. 

TITUS, H. F. Ithaca, N. Y., accepts call to 
Newton, Mass. 

WHARTON, Hi. M., 
Baltimore, Md. 

WILLARD, J. M., ord. at Seven Valleys Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Wirii1am, Canandaigua, called to 
Presbyterian ch., Johnstown, N. Y. 

ANDREWS, C. E., Bangor Sem., accepts call 
to Second ch., Newcastle, Me 

BACON, Henry M., D.D., aceepts call to Cen- 
tral ch., Toledo, O. 

BAKER, 0. G., Jamaica, Vt., 
resignation. . 

BALDWIN, C. H., Medford, Mass., called to 
Second Presbyterian ch., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

CAREY, L. E., Hampden, O., resigns. 

COLCORD, D. H., senior eles Andover, de- 
clines call to’ Union ch., Three Rivers, 
Maes. 

DYER, E. 0., senfor clase Andover, Mase., 
will supply at Raymond, N. H. 

ECOB, J. H., Augusta, Me., resigns. 

INGALLS, E. C., Sacearappa, goes to South 
Paris, Me., for one year. 

KINGSBURY, C. A., inst. at West Winfield, 

) @ 


inst. in Lee-Street ch., 


withdraws his 


KEEN, L.8., Wauponsie Grove, Il., dismissed. 

MARTS, W. G., invited to supply at Cam- 
bridge, Pa. 

NOYES, C. L., last class Andover, called to 
Bedford, Mass. 

PARK, A. L., Gardiner, Me., resiens. 

SMITH, Lvucrvs, invited to supply at Bruns- 
wick, O. 

STAFF( ORD, B. F., Bowlder, Col., accepts*call 
to Chester, Ta. 

TRACY, Caves Brancg, died recently, at An- 
dover, N. H. . 

WALKER, G. F., Blackstone, accepts call to 
Freetown, Ma?s. 

WOODHULL, J. A., 
Hollow, N. Y. 

LUTHERAN. 

COCHEL, G. Z., Bolivar, accepts call to Reeds- 
burg, O. 

CROLL, Joun, supplies at Stannton, Va. 

DUENSING, H. T., inst. at Tamaqua, Penn. 

MOSER, A. D. I., Leesville, goes to Barr's 
Landing, Lexington Co., 8. C. 

SITFERD, C. W., China Grove, N. C:, goes to 
Anna, Union Co., Ill. 

STUDEBAKER, A. H., Bucyrus, O., accepts 
call to First Church, Harrisburg, 


accepts call to Baiting 


PESBYTFERIAN. 


ARCHIBALD. F. W., late of Princeton Semin- 
ary and Fdinbureh University, ord. and 
inst. at Amherst, Nova Scotia. 

BARRETT, FE. N., Austin, Ill., aceepts call to 
Waterloo, 0 

BOYD, Tomas, 
Wayne, Penn. 

CRITTENDEN, J. N., accepts call to Evarte, 
Mich. 


Warsaw, Ill, called to 


EDWARDS, JonaTnax, D.D.. of Danville 
Theo. Sem., called to Seventh ch., Cincin- 
nati. O 


FULTON, W. R., died recently, at Greenfield, 
Mo. 


— James W., called to Duncannon, 

enn. 

InwE, J. P., Canfield, O., called to Pulaski, 

enn. 

MIDDLEMAS, Jasper, died at Brooklyn, Ia., 
recently, aged 81. 

MURPRY, A. A., ord. and inst. in Levering- 
ton, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ATKINS, A. B., called to Calvary ch., Con 
shohocken, Penn. 

BIXBY, Cuarvzs H., Narragansett Pier, R. I., 
called to Hyde Park, mM. 

DEAN, W. H., Holland Patent, accepts call to 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

HARRISON, Joun A., D.D., Jackson, Tenn., 
nae rector of "Trinity ch., Demopolis, 
Ala 

HUNTINGTON, W. B., D.D., Worcester, 
Mass., declines call to beeome associate 
rector of St. James, Philadelphia, Penn. 

MORTON, Jonn N., D.D., died recently, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

STAN A. O, Holy Innocents’s, Evans- 

P syle, Ind., ated, Jan. 24. 


WAGER, Pures, sccepts call to Kirksville, 





vert all these good, innocent people.” 
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Literature, 


The vrompt mention in our list of “ Books of eae Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pubd- 
Hishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our reader swill guide use in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


A GLANCE AT THE REVIEWS AND 
QUARTERLIES FOR JANUARY. 








IT grows more and more evident that the 
Princeton Review is to be no less useful to 
its ancient constituency and to the cause of 
good learning in consequence of its removal 
to this city. The present number opens 
with an acute article by ex-President Hop- 
kins, in which he extends the natural real- 
ism of Hamilton from the immediate 
knowledge of matter to a similar immediate 
knowledge of rational existence as we per- 
ceive it in the movements and actions of 
other persons. From this he proceeds to 
lay down certain rules for the settlement of 
one’s belief, and reaches his objective point 
in the statement of the principle on which 
miracles can be accepted as_ credible. 
Throughout the discussion he uses the word 
knowledge in a loose sense, in which it is 
equivalent to belief. Professor Sloane, of 
Princeton, contributes a paper on the 
“Public Schools of England,” which is 
the result of studies on the ground. Pro- 
- fessor Sumner, of Yale, writes on ‘‘ Pres- 
idential Elections and Civil Service Re- 
form” in an unnecessarily discouraging 
strain. The paper is well worthy of 
attention. It shows how deeply the abuses 
of patronage are rooted and how wide and 
patient the reform must be that removes 
them. He gets no strength from his remarks 
on the administration and title of President 
Hayes; and, altogether, leaves the impres- 
sion that he will aid liberalism and good 
government rather as a free lance than as a 
steady and trusted worker in the cause. 
Professor Porter’s discussion of the ques- 
tion ‘‘Is Thought Possible without Lan- 
guage?” deala a severe blow at the Darwin- 
ian theory, which is compelled to take the 
ultra-nominalistic ground, and to deny the 
presence in children or deaf-mutes of any 
mental power or action to distinguish them 
from the brutes. The question of the “‘ Legal 
Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic” is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Henry Wade Rogers in a 
thorough and highly satisfactory manner, 
which gives his paper a permanent value in 
the literature of Prohibition. 

The New Englander contains a translation, 
with comments, of the ‘‘Saga of Beowulf 
Gretti,” from the Icelandic folk-lore, by 
Professor Smith, of Columbia College, 
which represents a large amount of skillful 
and painstakiug work. Professor Carter 
contributes an appreciative review of Bay- 
ard Taylcr’s two posthumous volumes, The 
leading article completes the review of the 
‘Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell,” 
which was begun in the last number by the 
Rev. H. M. Goodwin, of Olivet, Michigan 
Mr. Goodwin writes with a heart full of the 
love and admiration which have no bounds. 
His pages reproduce, in brief, the impres- 
sions of the larger work which it reviews. 
The author writes frequently in an extrav- 
agant strain, which may be due largely to 
the fact that he avoids the theology of Dr. 
Bushnell and keeps himself to his personal 
life, which was something over which any 
one who was permitted to know it might 
well te extravagant, The spiritual growth 
of Dr. Bushnell, the ripening of his opin- 
ions with his character, and the springing 
of many of those very views for which he 
was most brought into question from what 
was best in him, is well described by Mr. 
Goodwin. Especially has he pointed out 
that fine wisdom which would not permit 
him to allow himself to be driven into the 
position of a heretic. In this he resembled 
Dr. John’ McLeod Campbell, and they both 
had their reward. In this determination to 
stand with the Church of God they won 
for their speculations a place in it. 

Mr. Goodwin's article leads us to allude 
to another on the same subject from the pen 
of Prof. Lyman H. Atwater, of Princeton, 
in. The Presbyterian Reviev. Dr. Atwater 
speaks with great courtesy and kindness; 
but, evidently, he is no better pleased with 
Dr. Bushnell’s theology than when his 
friends in the ‘‘Fairfield West” were striv- 
ing to shut the Connecticut churches 
against bim. If Mr. Goodwin is extrava- 





misses the mark yet more widely as to the 
importance to be assigned to the impulse 
and the direction which Dr. Bushnell gave 
to theological thought; yet, in his way, 
he throws a strongly illustrative side-light 
on the Bushnellian process of thought. 
The same Review contains, among other 
noteworthy articles, one of much value on 
the ‘‘ Protestant Missions in China during 
the Last Half Century,” from the very com- 
petent pen of Professor S. Wells Williams, 
which seems to be the first of a series; and 
another on ‘‘ Bible Wines,” by the Rev. 
Dunlop Morse. Dr. Moore not only routs 
the enemy, but drives them with such hot 
and hard pursuit as to drop some of the 
blows, which were meant for Dr. Fowler, 
on the temperance reform. His friends in 
that movement might possibly complain: 


“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love. 
But—why did you kick me downstairs ?” 


The book reviews of the Presbyterian are 
very noticeable as the most thorough we 
see in any of our quarterlies. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra also contains a 
searching article on the same subject, ‘‘ The 
Biblical Sanction for Wine,” by the Rev. 
Horace Bumstead, of Atlanta, Ga. The 
writer reviews the question in an exhaust- 
ive way, and subjects it to physiological as 
well as textual examination. His conclu- 
sions are stated with modesty, but with 
great frankness. It is possible that he has 
failed to see the exact grounds on which 
many of us preach abstinence. We have 
not forgotten the apostolic word, ‘‘ Let not 
him that eateth not judge him that eateth”; 
but we have considered abstinence a prac- 
tice to be recommended, and a very slight 
price to pay for the moral influence gained 
by it. Wedo not surrender our right to 
preach temperance as the end we wish to 
gain for all by abstinence on our own part. 
The Bibliotheca contains several other strik- 
ing articles, which we can only name. 
Prof. Gardiner’s treatment of the ‘‘ Persist- 
ence of Force” has interested us as a fresh 
and new prescntatfon of some important 
points; also ex-President Hill's reply to 
the question ‘‘ What is Unitarianism?” 
We hope Prof. J. F. McCurdy, of Prince- 
ton, will gather in a volume the series of 
articles on the “‘ Relations of the Aryan 
and Shemitic Languages,” concluded in this 
number. This is the first argument under 
philological methods, certainly in English, 
attempting to show that the Shemitic and 
the Aryan languages had a common origin. 
In earlier papers Mr. McCurdy dismissed 
grammatical evidence, as giving only a neg- 
ative light, and he then proceeded to take 
up 8 series of fifty roots for primitive ideas, 
like see, break, which appear to be both 
proto-Aryan and proto-Shemitic. He cer- 
tainly brings strong cumulative evidence, 
that needs careful attention; but there is a 
certain insecurity in the foundation of it, 
The Aryan roots have been carefully studied 
and reasonably settled ; but this has not 
been done for the Shemitic roots. There is 
here yet great room for guess-work. Is the 
writer sure that the root $3 is not a late 
one? Is it sure that the root }> means fo 
stay, or to think? The evidence given is 
slight, and in favor of the last one it runs 
into speculations of Platonism. But Mr. 
McCurdy has done very valuable service, 
which we hope he will supplement by 
working out the Shemitic data which 
will prove his conclusions. The sig- 
nificant contribution to this number is, 
however, Professor Park’s discussion of 
the ‘‘Remarks of Jonathan Edwards on 
the Trinity.” A more acute and witty 
piece of writing than the first pages of this 
article we have rarely read. As to the 
formation of a final opinion on the ques- 
tion raised, it will be no more than a 
rational prudence to wait until Professor 
Park has published the rest of Edwards’r 
“Remarks.” Meantime, the quotations 
from Ramsay, made by President Edwards, 
show him in a very creditable light. Noth- 
ing short of a determined and interested 
purpose to break down a great reputation 
could lead an intelligent mind to hold 
President Edwards to any further responsi- 
bility for the views contained in these ex- 
tracts than is implied in his having been so 
far impressed with them that he was willing 
to copy them, and no doubt togive them 
careful and sympathetic consideration. 

Opening the North American Review, we 
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on ‘‘ The Pulpit andthe Pew.” The writer 

has some suspicions that what he proposes 

to do in this Edwards business would re- 

quire to be explained, and, accordingly, 

paves the way up to it with some brilliant 

talk, which amounts to little more than an 

unintended disclosure of the way theologic- 

al opinion is settled among a certain set of 

people at Boston, who have a great deal to 

say on those subjects. After a time the 

author grows mysterious, and discusses some 

purpose he has in mind, in an apologetic 

way; and then it comes out that, in his 
view of things, while the good name of 
Jonathan Edwards stands and his reputa- 

tion for wisdom and a holy life lives, cer- 

tain other things, which Dr. Holmes does 

not believe in, cannot be gotten eut of the 
way. This is his secret. He takes us into 
it with a beautiful frankness, and invites 
sympathy, in view of the very bad job he 
has on hand of pulling down the reputation 
of President Edwards. The perusal of 
Dr. Holmes’s observations on this subject 
reminds us of a remark which has been at- 
tributed to Macaulay—that ‘‘ Southey sur- 
passed all men in his ability to believe 
without a reason and to hate without a 
provecation.” The paper which will ex- 
cite most attention in this number is 
the leading article by General Grant, on the 
“ Nicaragua Canal,” which discusses the 
subject in all its bearings, wide and narrow, 
with a military brevity, and yet with a cir- 
cumspection which is to be expected from 
one who bas twice borne the honors of the 
Presidency and .may bear them again. 
Judge Tourjee writes on illiteracy in the 
South. The policy of national aid to pri- 
mary education in the South has been advo- 
cated by this journal as the most efficient 
measure against illiteracy. We recognize, 
however, the dangers of such a policy, but 
believe fhey can be avoided by intelligent 
legislation, followed by good administra- 
tion. We have had our fears that, should 
the Federal Government enter this field, 
the South would never educate herself. 
We have believed that there is little value 
in a primary education which the people do 
not themselves earn, and that we are already 
threatened with far too much of this social- 
istic proletatre business, for which there is 
reason to apprehend American society is 
likely to prove a good soil. A public 
policy of this kind should confine itself to 
primary instruction, should be intended to 
stimulate, rather than to support the efforts 
of the people, and it should limit itself, so 
as not to grow into a permanent department 
of the Federal Government. The adminis- 
tration of the Peabody Fund has thus far 
had the very encouraging result of stimulat- 
ing in the South a large amount of inde- 
pendent effort. There isa great ferment in 
the Southern mind, and the present is a 
favorable moment for the inauguration 
of a wise public policy as regards this 
subject. Senator Morgan’s paper on 
‘Partisanship in the Supreme Court” is 
a strong presentation on a _ weighty 
subject. Désiré Charnay carries to the 
sixth number his contributions on 
“The Ruins of Central America.” 
Walt Whitman’s paper on “‘ The Poetry of 
the Future” is, most of it, very good read- 
ing. Certainly, time is doing a most im- 
proving work on this man. The question 
he discusses, what stands in the way of 
our highest poetic development as a nation, 
is a very dark inquiry—as it would be if 
one should raise the other question why he 
is not himself a genius. Mr. Whitman’s 
particular debate is not, however, utterly 
obscure—not, at least, while we are afflicted 
with such a prodigious consciousness of our 
importance, nor while our affairs have such 
vast diameters and our prophets are so 
tremendously oppressed with the greatness 
of their visions. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review contains a 
manly discussion, by the Rev. Mr. Hanson, 
of San Francisco, of the Chinese question, 
in which he takes the Chinese side of the 
matter, and supports it in a way which 
makes it hard to reply. The paper on 
tht recent Pan-Presbyterian Council at 
Philadelphia, by Dr. George, of Chicago, 
“whips on the raw” in dwelling again on 
those cor“picuous infelicities, the psalm- 
singing business, the impossibility of com- 
muning together, and the Cumberland re- 
jection, The review of ‘‘Baird’s Rise of the 
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the Rev. E. B. Otheman, of Chelsea, Mass. 
The synopsis of the quarterlies and criti- 
cism of recent literature is always a valu- 
able as well as highly interesting feature of 
this Review. . 

The Baptist Review for this month has a 
continuation of the interesting papers on 
President Manning, by Mr. Guild, the 
librarian of Brown University, and other 
vigorous contributions, which we have not 
space to notice. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review comes to us in good time, with a 
tadle of contents which, while it shows 
plainly that the old questions of theology 
and the Church are yet alive and full of 
interest in that communion, proves also 
that they are no less awake to the burning 
questions which are stirring the hearts and 
occupying the minds of mén in all parts of 
Christendom. 

We apprehend that few of our Northern 
readers are aware how much good and 
bright writing can be found in the Quarter- 
ly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. While not deficient in literary knowl- 
edge, these papers do not seem to have 
been so much written in a library as in the 
fresh atmosphere of acquaintance with men 
and life. Few men are better qualified for 
the review of booksthan.Dr. Summers. The 
article on ‘‘ Osianderianism and Zinzendor- 
fianism” is an effective exposition of 
notions about conversion and sanctification 
which are producing no less trouble in the 
Northern than in the Southern churches. 
Others fully as valuable we must pass. 

We are also compelled to allude with 
a brevity which does not correspond to 
its merit to The Iutheran Quarterly. The 
opening article on the asperity of Luther’s 
language, which drew even from Melanc- 
thon the expression, ‘‘Cuncta verba tua sunt 
fulgura, O Luthere!” is especially timely. 
We call attention to the ‘‘ Notes.on Some 
Postulates in the New Ethics” and the dis- 
cussion of the question ‘‘Is the Lord’s 
Day only a Human Ordinance?” 

We have also just received No. 1, Vol. 
III, of the New Series of The Reformed 
Quarterly Review, which speaks for the Re- 
formed German body, under the editorial 
direction of the Rev. Thomas G. Apple, 
D.D., president of their theological semin- 
ary,at Lancaster, Pa. Among others, we 
notice in this number a bright paper on the 
“Claims of the Shemitic Languages,” by 
Prof. F. A. Gast, D.D. 

We bring this already too prolonged re- 
view to anend in a notice of the February 
number of The International Review. The 
leading article, by John T. Morse, Jr., on 
‘John Quincy Adams’s Diary,” may sut- 
prise some readers with a view of Puritan 
life which they have not recognized as hav- 
ing existed. Mr. Robert H. Parkinson ex- 
plodes once more Mr. Froude’s defense of 
Henry VIII Mr. Hamilton Andrews Hill 
has a strong and timely paper on the 
“Tariff,” which not only throws light on 
the question what to do, but shows how 
far we are at present out of the historical 
policy of the Republic. There are three 
literary articles—one on ‘‘M. Zola as a 
Critic,” by Thomas Sargent Perry. Mr, 
Leopold Katscher contributes a paper on 
Hans Andersen, and George Barnett Smith 
writes a genial criticism of Mr. Tennyson’s 
new volume. Mr. James M. Hubbard dis- 
cusses a subject of great practical import- 
ance under the head of “Fiction and Pub- 
lic Libraries.” Mr. John Codman closes 
the number with a vigorous handling of 
the perplexing questions connected with 
“‘Our Mercantile Marine.” 





Lieber’s Miseellaneous Writings (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia) have just appeared 
before the public in two octavo volumes. The 
first volume is entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences, Ad- 
dresses, and Essays.” Besides the introduction 
and the biographical discourse of Judge Thayer 
on the ‘Life, Character and Writings of 
Francis Lieber,”’ it contains Lieber’s remintse- 
cences of Niebubr and of the Battle of Water- 
loo, a collection of academic addresses by 
Lieber, and his essays on Washington and 
Napoleon, the vocal sounds of Laura Bridgman, 
and on the study of foreign languages. The 
second volume, besides an introductory essay 
by Professor J. C. Bluntschli, of Heidelburg, 
contains contributions to constitutional, mili- 
tary, and international law, contributions to 
political science, and essays on educational 





policy, The several papers furnishing these 
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materials are styled by the editor ‘the major 
minor” writings of Dr. Lieber, left by him in 
an unpublished form at the time of his death. 
At the end of the second volume is given a list 
of the various productions of Dr. Lieber, from 
1823 to 1872, which appeared in newspapers, 
toagazines, seviews, and published books, 
showing htm to have been a man of marvelous 
industry and great breadth of learning The 
two works which have placed him among the 
first thinkers of this or any age are his 
* Political Ethics,”’ in two volumes, and his 
“Civil Liberty and Self-Government,” in a 
single volume. His work on ‘Legal and 
Political Hermeneutics,” explanatory of the 
principles which govern the interpretation and 
construction of law, is a masterpiece of clear 
and lucid writing. The volumes just published, 
though miscellaneous, as compared with the 
works to which we have above referred, bear 
the impress of the strength and force which 
were the permanent characteristics of the man. 
As a philosophical writer on political science 
Dr. Lieber has had few equals and fewer 
superiors in the history of this world. He was 
suffic.ently an idea'ist to speculate and reason 
upon things as he thought they ought to be for 
the beet interests of society ; and yet he had at 
the same time sufficiently the qualities of a 
practical statesman to study things as they 
have been and as they are, and seek, without 
revolution or destruction, to make them better 
where they needed improvement. He was an 
earnest advocate of the yreat principles which 
underlie the palitical system of this country. 
His papers on constitutional law, particularly 
the one entitled ‘‘ The Rise of the Constitution 
of the United States,” are exceedingly inter- 
esting and instructive. His paper on “ The 
Unantinity of Juries "' will well pay for read- 
ing. His paper on ‘The Fallacies of Protec- 
tion " contains the essence of the Free Trade 
argument, very well put, but, in our judgment, 
itself a fallacy, when tested by the facts of 
history. We take pleasure in commending 
these volumes to the public, as well worthy of 
a place in the library of every literary gentle- 
man, Few men have written so much and 60 
well as Dr. Lieber. 







.The Messrs, Lippincott & Co. have pub. 
lished A Handy Book of Synoniymes, containing 
about thirty-flve thousand words, It is a 
convenient and well-printed S2ino, to have at 
hand or carry in the pocket. The Clar- 
endon Press Series advances to a new number 
fn the Primer of French Literature, by George 
Saintebury ; an excellent review for beginners, 
or for persons whose memory needs to be 
refreshed, of the unbroken stream of French 
literary pro luction, from the Chanson de Roland 
and the Ge:tes, through the decline of me- 
diwval literature, the Renaissance, and the age 
of Louis XIV, to times as modern as Victor 
The Messrs. Holly & Co. send us 
Bohemian Days, by George Alfred Townsend, 
a little volume containing three stories, writ- 
ten in the familiar style of **Gath,”’ and four 
short poems, which are here called * Chords,” 
-——— The American Conflict: A  Honsehold 
Story, by Mary 8. Robinson (Phillips & Hunt), 
is designed to be an account of the recent Civil 
War “adapted to the youth gathered in our 
churches and largely dependent on our Sun- 
day-school HMbraries for mental recreation.” 
**Mental recreation,” rather than history, 
erems to have been the aim of the author. 
She has put the whole into the form of a nar- 
rative dialogue. The conflict resolves itself 
into a series of fights, which are duly inter- 
preted and commented on as they proceed. 
There are many good stories and a larger 
amount of adventure, In general, the materi- 
al is of the kind that would be collected from 
soldiers’ tales and newspaper accounts, It is 
rather amusing to see how closely the account 
of such a battle as that of Chickamaugua, for 
example, resembles the *‘ reports’’ which were 
‘served ’’ upto us the next day or twoafter the 
disaster. ——- Club Essays, by David Swing (Chi- 
cago, Jansen, MeClurg & Co.), isa small volume 
containing five essays, which, we suppose, 
were prepared for the Chicago Literary 
(lub. They all show the rich and attractive 
literary qualities of the author, and, if 
neither strictly original nor always ac- 
curate, they are instructive and entertaining. 
———We have also Vol. 17 and Vol. 18 of Little 
Classics, published by the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. and edited by Rossiter Johnson. 
Vol. 17 ts a collection of choice papers by 
different authors, grouped under the generm 
head of “‘Nature,’’ such as Dudley Warner's 
paper “A-Hunting of the Deer,’’ Hamerton’s 
on “ Dogs,’’ ** The Ascent of the Matterhorn,” 
by Whymper, and that of Mount Tyndall, by 
Clarence King. Vol. 18 collects six similar 
articles under the head of ‘“‘ Humanity,” such 
as “Chumming with a Savage,” by C. W. 
Stoddard, and “Is Life Worth Living?” by 
William H. Mallock. 


.. Studies in the Mountain Instruction, by 
Gevurge Dana Boardman (D. Appleton & Co.), 
is a bottle of good wine with an unlucky 
label. The lectures are carried on by a strong 
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stream of useful thought, and they are not 
deficient at the critical points in close think- 
ing. The introductory chapter contains (p. 
13) some acute and valuable observations on 
the relation between Christianity and the 
doctrines which are held to be essential parts 
of it. We note, too, some fine points on page 
52, which reverse the dictum ‘Change your 
conditions and you will change your character”’ 
into “‘ Alter your character and you will alter 
your conditions.’’ The Christian, the author 
observes, ‘‘like his Master, lives above the 
weather’’; the beatitudes ‘‘are not portraits 
of eight persons, each having his idiomatic 
grace, . . . but of one person possessing 
all the graces.” The author’s conception of 
the elements of power in Christ’s teaching, 
especially the passage from page 18, and later 
his observation that he taught with the author- 
ity of one who appealed to Nature, are happy. 

So, too, on page 170 we find some striking 
thoughts about language applied to Jesus 
Christ as the “eternal language,” the “‘ Word 
of God,” the expression and yapaxrfp of God. 

The view of non-resistance we cannot receive 
without more qualification, especially by such 

passages as “If thy brother trespass against 
thee, rebuke him.” We are glad to find here 

the doctrine of perfection described as a per- 
fection which depends not so much on the 

absence of flaw in the parts as on the presence 

in round completeness of the constituent 

elements of character. The author seems to 
us to have missed the meaning of Cranmer in 

holding out bis offending arm to be burned. 

We doubt whether, in his remarks onthe second 

beatitude, page 39, he should have confined 

himself as strictly as he does to the sense of 

spiritual poverty. The exuberance of Mr. 

Boardman’s fancy betrays him into occasional 

bad writing. We do not know what he means 

by the remark (p. 15) * Eternity itself will be 

compact with the outcome.’ Elsewhere we 

have sentences that sound ambitious. Some- 

times the {illustrations are mixed. On page 78 
the Church is first a banyan tree, and in the 

rest of the sentence a‘‘very gale of God.” 

Many of the quotations seem to be forced into 

the text, as if the author had them in 

mind and was rounding his periods to makea 

place for them. 


.»»The Life and Sermons of Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, with a crayon portrait and the dis- 
courses On which he was charged with heresy, 
is a pretty full statement of Dr. Thomas’s case, 
by the acute and able pen of Austin Bierbower 
(Chicago: Smith & Fobes). If Dr. Thomas 
could have seen how much more important 
the positive elements of a Christian faith are 
thun the negative, and how much more good 
he can do by pressing the things which he 
believes than by defining bimself and free- 
ing bis mind on ell matters which he either 
doubts or denies, he might have saved himself 
a vast amount of trouble, and have been doing 
to-day a great and good work inside the Chris- 
tian Church, instead of being in the position of 
qualitied and limited sympathy with it which 
he took. We do not belong to the timid 
school, nor does our heart of faith take offense 
easily at bold statements; but there is a fierce 
and hostile temper in these utterances of Dr. 
Thomas, which must have gone far to neutral- 
ize the value of his ministry and to have made 
his theological variations seem far more seri- 
ous than they really were 


.. The Hand-book on School and Industrial 
Hygiene, by Dr. D. F. Lincolu, of Boston (Pres- 
ley Blakision), is among the best of the series 
to which it belongs. We ere glad he commences 
with ‘‘ Mental and Emotional Strain,’ for 
this is often the first mistaxe in dealing with 
school-children. Food and sleep and an eye 
to bodily growth are all important. One great 
thought for early life is to raise a good animal. 
Care of the eyes, adaptation of school-desks 
and seats, the needs of the school-room, the 
location of the’ building, and the care of con- 
tagious diseases are well discussed. Part 2d 
treats of the conditions of labor and the rights 
of operatives to have more freedoin from dust, 
from constrained position, from foul atmos- 
phere, and from exposure to accident from 
machinery. The hours of labof and the de- 
gree to which children should be employed 
are also subjects of much importance. The 
book is suggestive, rather than exhaustive, 
and its style and method commend it for pe- 
rusal 


..Good sense and joking are so closely 
connected in the expectations of mankind that 
the public is always ready for such books as 
George Henry Jennings'’s An Anecdotal History 
of the British Farliament (D. Appleton & Co.). 
It illustrates the rise and growth of parliament- 
ary institutions in a series of anecdotes, and 
treats in the same way the lives of the most 
eminent men who have appeared on the floor 
of the British Parliament. In athird part the 
history of great reforms or public questions 
which have agitated the British public is 
illustrated in the same way. There is an 
appendix, with an index of parliaments; 





another of prime ministers, chancellors, and 
secretaries of state; another of speakers of 
the House ; and at last a complete index of the 
Anecdotal History. The book abounds in 
entertaining and amusing matter; but the 
humorous elements do not so far prevail as to 
give the work its character, to the injury of 
its more serious historic purpose. 


.-.-In the “‘ English Men of Letters,’ edited 
by John Morley and reprinted by the Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, we have John Locke, by 
Thomas Fowler, Professor of Logic in the 
University of Oxford, and William Wordsworth, 
by F. W. H. Meyers. These books, like those 
which have preceded them in the same series, 
are addressed tothe general public, with the 
fiew of furnishing them with lives of the 
great men of letters which should pot be too 
full for the time likely to be at their disposal 
and still full and minute enough to satisfy 
their requirements. At the same time, the 
work has been done well and by competent 
and responsible authors. 


..As far as we can judge from such in- 
spection as we can give it, The New Education 
School Management, by Amos M. Kellogg, A 
M. (New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co.), is a 
good and useful book. Mr. Hunter, president 
of the Normal College inthis city, points out 
its merits much in detail. ‘The book goes on 
the general theory of making the pupils man- 
ageable and leading them to use their minds 
forthemselves and in right ways, and seems 
to embody the conclusions of a seusible and 
experienced teacher. 


....The Botanical Collector's Hand-book is to 
be published early in the Spring, by W. W. 
Bailey, B. P., of Brown University, with the 
co-operation of other distinguished men in his 
department. The book is to treat of botanical 
expeditions, the outfit for them, field work, 
closet work, exchanges, public herbaria, 
museums, etc. The publication is under the 
care of George A. Bates, Salem, Mass., who 
can give information. 


...-The American Sunday-school Union, 
Philadelphia, publishes an American edition 
of Dr. John Kennedy’s The Four Gospels: Their 
Age and Authorship. It is a convenient and 
compact argument, tracing the Gospels back 
to the date of their composition, and deserves 
a place as & manual in the library. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Kune Louis of Senuee has completed his 
translation into Portuguese of Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III,” and a second edition of His 
Majesty’s translation of ‘‘Hamlet’’ has just 
fesued from the press. The first edition was 
limited to 1,000 copies, which His Majesty 
distributed among his friends; but a publisher 
iv Rio de Janeiro struck off a cheap edition of 
the book, which met with a very remunerative 
sale in the Brazilian capital. To prevent a 
repetition of thisconduct, the king has made a 
present of the copyright and of his future 
translations to a charitable asylum in Lisbon. 


Mr. Jaines Pott, the senior member of 
the late firm of Pott, Young & Co., has re- 
moved to No. 12 Astor Place, where the busi- 
ness of publishing aud importing will be car- 
ried ou, as heretofore. Mr. Pott has just issued 
“Hours with the Bible,’ by Cunningham 
Geikie. D. D.. author of “ The Life and Words 
of Christ,” of which work over fifty thousand 
copies have been sold in this country. Dr. 
Geikie has devoted much time and labor to- 
ward the compilation of his new work, which 
is an effort to show the Scriptures inthe light 
of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 


There is now in the library of Princeton Col- 
lege what is known as the Pierson collection 
of books and pamphlets on the Civil War. It 
was made by an Alumnus of Princeton, who 
has ransacked the country for his material 
andis believed to be of its kind unsurpassed. 
The collection, which is carefully guarded by 
the librarian, is accessible for reference. 


Charles Dickens appears to have discovered 
the sex of George Eliot after reading her 
“* Scenes in a Clerical Life.”” Ina letter dated 
January, 1858, he says: ‘‘If those two vol- 
umes, or a part of them, were not written by 
a woman, then I should begin to believe I am 
a woman myeelf.’’ 


Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. are publishing 
General Francis A. Walker’s critical account 
of the “ World’s Fair at Philadelphia, 1876,” 
Prof. J. Morgan Hart’s *‘ World’s Fair at Vienna, 
jn 1874,” and Charles Gindriez’s “* World’s Fair 
at Paris, in 1878." The three works will be 
published in two volumes. 


100,000 copies of the Crown Edition of Ten- 
nyson’s works have been sold within two 
years in Englend alone, besides what may 
have been sold in more expensive form and in 
other countries. 
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By special arrangement with the British 
publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co» 
will issue American editions of The Quarterly 
Review and The Xdinburgh Review. 


The first translation of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost” into Tamil is being brought out by s 
native clergyman of Madras. 


Mr. T. Whittaker is publishing six of the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton’s sermons in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Studies of Jesus.”’ 


The second volume of the Memorial His- 
tory of Boston’’ will appear some time this 
month. 


Dr. Edward Ezgleston is preparing a work 
to be entitled “ Life in America.”’ 


Mr. Dante G. Rossetti is preparing a volume 
of English ballads. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
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Mary Marston, 


NOW READY. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


a 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


“A Wonderfully Fascinating Volume.” — Boston 
Home Journal. 


Third Edition.—Just Ready. 


PRE-ADAMITES; 


or, A Demonstration of the Exist- 


ence of Men Before Adam. 
By PROF. ALEX. WINCHELL, LL.D. 
1 vol., octavo, of over 500 pages, with Ethnographic 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Price, $3.50. 


“It has all the thrilling 1 t ofa — 
San Francisco Bulletin. 


“The author's tone is unexceptionable, and his 
roof of the existence of Preadamite races may be 
Beta to be complete.”—The International Review, New 
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yer" AND ENTERTAINING 
N iW BOOKS 


PUBLIS ED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 


A Sto By “Ovrpa,” -uthor of ‘“ Under Two Fl 
™ “Puck.” A —s ye ete. 12mo, 
> o> Paper cover, 60 ce 
bs 4 eS -t: a with i eaent character 
post ng written in the witty, 
arkl ing ‘style for which Oulda’ is famous.""—Boston 


LIEBER'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
By, Francrs Lieser, LL.D., anthor of “ Civil Liberty,” 


Political Ethics,” etc. In 2 volumes. Volume'I 
contains ee ag Adaroeses, and Essays. 


With Portra: Author. olume IT con 
p i WN , a to Political Setence, ay wd Leo- 
tures on the Co ution of the U: nited 8 and 


other Papers. 8vo, extra cloth, 

“These two volumes contain much that will be 
valued by every student of political science inter- 
ested in the lessons to be derived from the history of 
the United States. Dr. Lieber brought even to the 
—— of local and temporary questions rich 

res of learning and habits ae" philosophical 
thought. "—Baltimore American. 


A HANDY BOOK OF SYNONYMES 


or Worps mn Genera Use, containing nearly Thirty- 
five Thousand Words. 18mo, fine cloth, 50 cents. 

Full roan, gilt edges, 75 cents. 

“It is worth a hundred times ite cost to not very 
ready writers, nnd even to very ready ones, who m ~ 4 
be puzzled to find a word for an idea without — 
ing some other word."'—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 

in. 


VIGNETTES OF TRAVEL. 


Bome Comparative Sketches in England and Italy. 

By W. W. Nevin. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

“A bold grouping of salient facts, a touch here and 
there that indicates the necessary detail, and the 
ont ee ia complete—crisp, fresh, full of character 

In short, these ‘ Vignettes’ —~ 

vivid, wibest being stupidly photographie. They 
thoughtful, et times profound, yet not dull. Without 
racged down to the level of drollery, they are 
p= SA y a keen and ready wit. *— Philadel; iphia 


THE CRIMSON HAND, 
a¥p Ornrr Poems. By Mrs. Rosa Vertvzr Jerrrey. 

Small 12mo, with portrait, extra cloth. $1.50. 

“It is verratile in atvie and vigzorons in expression, 
the diction is finent, and the versification smooth an 
spirited, and is to be warmly commended for its free- 

om from all affectation, and its frank, straihtfor- 
ward work.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


OLD-TIME CHILD-LIFE. 


By FE. H. Ann, author of “New England Bygones.” 
16mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


“There ts about what this woman writes an abso- 


2 In a word, this woman, whocalls 
herself F. H. Arr. is a genius. J \ ieee writing is 4 
poem in prose."—Philade'phia Tim 


BEAULIEU. 
A Novel. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
“The production of a gifted mind. ... 
story is a touching and a tragic one rwerfuilly cm 
ceived ona powerfully executed.” “Chicago feago Evening 


SELF. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Resrocca RvuTer SprRina: 
of “ Beechwood,” etc. 12mo, extra cloth, § 
“Tt is an interesting and well-told tale. It a 

be read in vain.”—New York Herald. nae 


AS THYSELF. 


=e Sew, Hvparp, author of 
aa Sides of a Question,” ete. , Ag 


mes. 


A Ly 


extra Sloth, 
_— and marked th: 
with a vigor and freshness of style which ety 
volume thoroughly enjoyable.""—Baltimore 


THE BEEF noapngenney 


orn, How To Ger RIcn on 
scription of Cattle. Growing, Sh 
paleg, we and agntn, U.8A in the 


JAMES 
White Chiet, ” “Life o 
trated. 12mo, extra clothe $1.25. 


“A straightforward and practical book, describing 
the process of stock-farming fn the West, and is ex 
tremely interesting. A number of striking iMustra 
tions by young = of —_— 
enliven the pages 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


A Collection of Soest Poems. By S.C. Square 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1. 


Grant,” ete. Mius- 


“Full of paced and the vein is well sus- 
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Gangs of Christian Praise 


EDITED BY 
The Rev. Chas. H. Richards. 


“The book is a grand one; certainly the best of its 
kind I have ever examined."’—Rev. J. E. Ranxin, D.D., 
Washington, D. ©. 

“My people are much pleased with it. The best 
book for Congregational worship yet given to the 
public.""— Rev. J.G. TayLor, Melrose Highlands, Masa. 

“It is in every way an admirable book. fully ac~pt- 
ed to all the demands of public and social worsh. p." 

--Rev. C. L. Toompson, D. D., pastor Third F ree- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“ The Selections for Responsive Reading secm to me 
to be as near perfect as possible.”—Rev. F. A. NoBLE, 
D. D., Chicago, Ml. 

“Ithas been compiled witha discriminating wis 
dom and taste and edited with a thoroughness which 
are uncommon.”—The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“It contains everything essential to a hand-book 
for general worship and special services.”—N. Y¥. Ob- 


server. 

“In its musical part this service-book is probably 
not surpassed by anything in the language."—Golden 
Rule. 

“Its price puts it within the reach of all, and we 
think the publishers are right when they say ‘it is the 
cheapest book of its kind offered to the churches.’” 

—Ilustrated Christian Weekly, New York, 

“In its mechanical arrangement the book leaves 
scarcely anything to be desired."—The New York 
Times. 

Sample copy (526 pages) sent, postpaid, for $1.20. 

Specimen pages, pricelist, eto. mailed free. 
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AMER. SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Eetab. 1855. 
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2. Gives Parents information of good Schools. 
8. Re = Spe skilled Seqapees wanting positions. 
4. Sells a Rents Schoo! Properties. 
J. W. SCHERMERBORN, A.M., or. 
7 East 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue, ee ork. 


‘| BEY SYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE 





Cc 
MY, CHESTER, Pa. p. ens September 8th. Civil 
ngineering, Chem Classics, and English. De- 

grees conferred. Col. EO. HYATT, President. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
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VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
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AGENTS WANTED. 





A BOOK FOR THE TIMES: 


TESTIMONY OF THE AGES; 


on, 
CONFIRMATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
By the Eminent Scholar and Writer, 
Rav. HERBERT W. MORRIS, D. D., 

Author of Work Days of God; or, Sciences and the Bible,” Se. 

A new and massive work, tat 
@onfirmations of the truth, and histortoat afaccuraey of avout 2500 

es of piure; testimonies gathered from Monumental 


Chal 
the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
t Literature, History, Science, hilose. 

D Gnanp sccUMULATION OF BVIDRNCES, 

STORENOUSE OF ARGUN 
+) Sony OF ILLUSTRATTO! 

@ concentration of the light of ail ages to illumine God's wera 
Very valuable te we Man cane |  ainistere nono and all 
IMPSOR, 


service.—Rav. "joun Bi Haw. D. D., New 3 York. 
An in shesaurus.—Rev. B. L. Aewsw, D.D., Philad'a, 
fectual antidote to the ek one of the day. —MinteteRiat 
<i strengthen our Fath 4 h tn Gol? Word, and 
stren, our faith in e ty enlar; 
our knowledge as te scope and bearing.—B - 


great 
menor Bravers. 
Containe such thet ta very valuable.—Pass. Portex, of Yale. 


Every Pastor, every Cnier- Shed 2 Teacher, eve: 
Student, and every reader of the Bible, should” 
have a copy 7a this invaluable work. 

Published in one MAGNIFIOBNT VOLUME, econtatn- 
fng 1000 Roral Octave 1s, with more than 100 illustrations, 
several of them from full-page Steel Plates of the finest deacrip- 
for fall Descriptive Oresiare’ AGENTS WANTED Linset 

Large Sales. Sanee,, ote bg aides 


wero 
MeCUR DY & CO., Pubit 
Pittesetpnin > Pa.; Cineinnatl, 0.; Chiengo, T Hi. — Bt Lowts, Mo. 











WANTED. 


LADY AGENTS 


to sell one of the most attractive and useful arti- 
cles ever invented for the HOME. Every mother and 
every child wants it. It is the invention of Rev. J. 
H. Vincent, D. D., so well known as the leading 
Sunday-school man of the American Nation. 


For further particulars address 
Methodist Book Concern, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Agents, 


°° RRPYADWEY N, 
GUIDE TO SUCCESS; 
WITH FOR 
FORMS BUSINESS and 
SOCIETY 


mi! e best Business and Social Guide and 
Han boot ist vablish hed. Much the latest. It tells 
OwT RYTHING in the best way. How to be 
Jowrowninnyer. How to do business correctly and success- 
lly. How to act in society sad in every ert of life, and 
contains a gold mine of varied information Indispensable te 


classes for constant ref fi 
all or spare time, To new why sen 4, 
oy piece sells better than fey other, apply for te’ 

UGLASS BROB., Philadelphia, Pa. an Giaclanstie 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L«- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 

pared to offer extraordinary inducements, 

oneseey from one to six Ln ad ese year can 
made. ever was ngage 

Hw g. Machines as machines a 


pt ‘WILSON SEWING-MACHINE ra Chicago tt 


WANTED. 


AGENTS .zss 


Choice territory 
w Book. Now is the time to secure terri 
i all is taken. 
rr Quick Sales. BIG PROFITS, Address 
JOHN HN BURNS, PUBLISHER, 717 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NTS WA Nt $5 mage yeetting our 
—s AT eM FA IL’ SCALE. 








weumes u to #6 tos. price. $1. tO ‘Exclusive 
territor: erms Ry rapid eales surprise 
. DOMESTIC SCALE CO., ee 0. 





ent’s pro rweek, Will 
$55. 66 ft Sr torte os .00. Outfitan 
5.00 free. Address 
_® G. “BIEpers & 00, 0 Barclay Street, New York 


Py 8) year a and expenses to A mts. Outfit free 

7 7 te kddress P.O. VICKER . Augusta, Maine 

T P AYS tosell ba * Rubber Printing Stamps. Sample: 
free. J. M. MITTEN & CO., Cleveland, O. 














MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


‘Musical Curriculum,” 


By CEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Instructor Ever Pub- 
lished. 





The “Musicat CuRRicuL early opens up A 
beauties < the theory of rust, and we Stes the’ 
glimpees of the he one 
gaduel 4 ph oy he pA ts fascinating. 
is of an abstract nature is continually re- 
pe by the see ction of pleasing exercises or 
which, wh fle constantly progressing. furnish 
js 


See vetpouns boat 
one helping the other. 





Stoner 
Give the “Musical Curriculum” a 
Careful Examination. 

ee” Price, $3.00, by mall, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne Quatpateer® |CINCINNATT, 0. 
; NESE Wh cae, 


clumsy —e bases 


ne hinges; holds five or 
Every user 
of should have it. 


Scrap-Leoks. rites, bivders, 


DtYevn 6 ae 


Pens, and other requisites for Dzsx, Stupy, and 

Lapeary. Send stamp for Mustrated Cataloy ot 500 

Laber-Savers. 

READERS AND WRITES ECONOMY co., 

88 Fo eee 
Cnicago. 


38 Madison Street, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PREPARING FOR THE METHODIST 
ECUMENICAL CONGRESS. 


Tue Western Section of the Executive 
Committee on the forthcoming Ecumenical 
Council of Methodism had a meeting in this 
city last week. The Committee is con- 
stituted on a plan similar to that of the 
Bible Revision Committee. The Western 
Section represents all American Methodist 
bodies, and the Eastern Section the rest of 
the Methodist branches of the world. As 
all matters not merely local require the 
sanction of the Eastern (or European) Sec- 
tion of the Committee, the proceedings 
were not open to the public. There are a 
few things, however, which will be inter- 
esting to our readers, that came within the 
range of our knowledge. The -attendance 
showed that the members of the Com 
mittee appreciate the importance of the 
work which they bave in hand. The 
venerable Bishop Simpson presided, assist- 
ed by Bishop H. N. MeTyeire, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Dr. 
A. C. George, of Centenary Church, Chica 
g0, wasin his usual place at the secretary’s 
table. Among those present and taking 
part in the deliberations were the Rev. Dr. 
T. O. Summers, of Nashville, Tenn.; Prof. 
R. W. Jones, of the State University, Ox 
ford, Miss.; W. J. C. Dulany, Esq., of Balti 
more; the Rev. Dr. D. B. Byers, of Free- 
port, Illinois, a representative of the Evan- 
eelical Association; David Allison, LL.D., 
president of Sackville University, Halifax, 
and superintendent of education in the 
Prcvince of Nova Scotia; the Rev. J. Gard- 
ner, D. C. L., missionary secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada; 
and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. We did not 
notice any representatives from the Colored 
Methodist Churches, but we were assured 
that letters had been received from the del- 
egates, explaining their absence and ex- 
pressing a growing Interest in the Ecumen- 
cal Conference. The members of the West- 
ern Section did not hesitate to express their 
disapprobation of the change of name from 
“Conference” to ‘ Congress,” suggested 
on the other side of the water. On that 
subject, at least, American and British 
Methodism are not in accord 

In regard to its own local work, we 
could only learn that this ‘“‘ Section” pro- 
vided for a distribution of essays and in- 
vited addresses among the delegates from 
the United States and Canada, and chose a 
standing committee, consisting of Bishops 
Simpson and McTyeire, Drs. George, Gard- 
ner, and Allison, the Rev. D. B. Byers, and 
W. ©. Dulany, Esq., to represent the 
*‘Section” in all correspondence’ with 
Methodist bodies in the Old World and to 
make all further necessary arrangements 
for the Ecumenical Conference. Ina num- 
ber of things it is known that the Ameri- 
can and the European Sections are already 
agreed, It is understood that there will be 
a formal reception of delecates, at which it 
is expected that the Lord Mayor of London, 
who is a Methodist, will preside; that the 
president of the British Conference will 
deliver an opening address on ‘‘The Hand 
of God in the Methodist Movement”: that 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will 
he jointly received at an early day; and 
that considerable time will be given to re- 
ligious exercises. The Conference, or ‘‘ Con- 
gress,” is to open on Wednesday, September 
ith, and to continue till Tuesday night, 
the 20th. This will give twelve working 
days for the business of the Council. The 
American Methodists desire an earlier day; 
but it is not likely that they will be accom. 
modated in this particular, as the British 
Wesleyan Conference does not meet till 
the 19th of July. , 

In respect to rules for the government of 
the Conference and the detailed program of 
exercises, we have no information, except 
that a communication was received from 
the Eastern Section on the subject, and that 
a very elaborate and carefully prepared 
document, which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee, will be returned, 
which, it is presumed, will be acceptable 
on the other side of the ocean. It may be 
expected that the Conference will give 
great prominence to the subject of missions, 
id that education, especially of ministers, 
-he training of the young, the evangelical 





agencies athe to Methodism, the fruits 
of Methodistic work, the perils which 
threaten the movement, the doctrinal basis 
of Methodism, the measure of co-operation 
due to certain reforms, the use of the press 
in evangelistic undertakings, and the im- 
portance of a closer Methodistic unity will 
each receive a measure of attention. It is 
proposed, we understand, to ask the Meth- 
odists of all lands to observe Friday, Au- 
gust 5th, as a day of fasting and prayer for 
the blessing of God on the Ecumenical 
Conference. 

Bishop Simpson, before putting the 
motion for the adjournment of the ‘‘ Sec- 
tion,” expressed his great pleasure at the 
delightful spirit of Christian harmony 
which had prevailed, and the members all 
united in affirming that it had been a most 
fraternal occasion. 





Tue Brahmo Year Book for 1880, edited 
by Miss 8. D. Collet, contains much informa- 
tion about the condition of the Somajes of 
India, and areview of the progress that has 
been made during the fifty years of the exist- 
ance of the Brahmo Somaj. The societies 
show various signs of revival after the depres- 
sion which they suffered during the schism of 
1878, and have recently been the subject of an 
elaborate and valuable article in the Revue des 
Deuz Mondes, Miss Collet seems to believe that 
the schism of 1878 was a blessing in disguise 
for the societies, for after it a new period of 
lifesetin for the Bengal somajes, which has 
already achieved more for them than had been 
done for many years before, while in the inde- 
pendent somajes of Western, Northern, and 
Southern India the activity of the local 
Brahmos has decidedly increased. The Theis- 
tical Church of India consists now of about 
one hundred and thirty small churches, ecat- 
tered over the country ; which churches, how- 
ever, represent very Mnequal realities, both as 
to the number of members in each and the 
quality of their Brahmoism. The number of 
members ranges from three or four to three 
bundred. Sometimes a small somaj is strong 
in influence; sometimes a large one is weak. 
Among the metropolitan somsjes the first 
place is given to the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, 
which originated in the schism of 1878, which 
leads in propagandist and philanthropist work. 
The Adi Brahmo Somaj is the historic remnant 
of the original institution founded by Kam 
Mobun Roy, in 1830, aud is somewhat conserva- 
tive in its religious views. Beyond Calcutta 
its influence consists chiefly of the personal 
sympathy existing between ite leading mem- 
bers and those provincial somajes which haye 
advanced as far asitself beyond the current 
Hinduism, but are not inclined to go further. 
The next place is given tothe Brahmo Somaj 
of India, of which Keshub Chunder Sen is the 
leader and head. Interesting facts are also 
given concerning the suburban somajes and 
the somajes of East Bengal, West Bengal, 
North Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Northern India, 
and Western India. 


.. The Clerical Conference of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Toronto recently discussed the re. 
lation of the Church in Canada “ toward the 
Denominations.”” The subject was introduced 
in a paper by Archdeacon Whitaker, who traced 
the alienation in feeling between English Dis- 
senters and Churchmen to old grievances, 
which had passed away, but the remembrance 
of which still survived. Now it was a duty to 
take advantage of the established civil and 
social equality that prevails, and take notice 
only of fundamental differences. Division 
must be condemned; but Churchmen, as indi- 
viduals, should ‘‘ avail ourselves of any op- 
portunity of cultivating friendly relations with 
those who are separated from us, and labor to 
assure them that we do not, ‘under the iofiu- 
ence of narrow jealousy or false pride, refuse 
to recognize their organizations, but that we 
do this as a matter of duty and conviction.” 
Churchmen might consistently co-operate with 
the denominations in all works of benevolence, 
charity, or public utility which are simply 
such, and in some works of a mixed character 
into which the religious element to some ex- 
tent enters and in which it is to be regretted 
that-the Church has neglected its opportunity. 
The Rev. J. F. Turten held that the attitude 
which Churchmen were bound to assume 
toward Dissenters was detined in the canon of 
1608, which pronounced all who separate them- 
selves from the Church of England ipso facto 
excommunieated. Bishop Sweatman “ always 
cultivated a cordial street acquaintance with 
the Non-conformist ministers and even en- 
couraged the laity to come to church.” The 
only commen platform on whicltt Churchmen 
and non-Churchmen could meet in religious 
matters was that of the Bible Society. He ob- 
jected to all union revival meetings, and could 
take no part in them, norin those of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, inasmuch 
as the Church of England could do, at least, as 





much gdod as any such societies without 


coming down to a lower platform. 


.--.Professor Robertson Smith’sleetures on 
“The Elements of Biblical Criticiem’”’ are 
well attended in Glasgow. There are to be 
twelve im the series, and they are to be 
heard also Edinburgh. In his first lecture in 
Glasgow he said to his hearers that he bad un- 
dertaken to deliver a course of lectures to 
them not with any polemical purpose, but in 
answer toa request for information. He was not 
there to defend his private opinion upon any dis- 
puted question ; but to expound, as well as he 
could, the elements of a well-established de- 
partment of historical study. Biblical criticism 
was a braveh of historical science, and he 
hoped to convince them that it was legitimate 
and necessary. The first business of the Pro- 
testant theologian was not to crystallize truths 
inte doctrines ; but to follow the manifold inner 
history which the Bible unfolded, until he re- 
alized its meaning. In the Bible, God and man 
met together and held such converse as was 
the abiding pattern and rule of all religious 
experience. In that simple fact lay the key to 
all the puzzles about the divine and human 
sides of the Bible, about which so many were 
exercised Now, we heard people speak of the 
human side as if it were something dangerous, 
that ought to be kept out of sight ; but that 
was un-Protestant and un-Evangelical and a 
revival of the medieval exegesis. The first 
condition of a sound understanding of Serip- 
ture was to give fuli recognition to the human 
side; and, indeed, the whole business of 
scholarly exegesis lay with that side, as all 
earthly study and research could do for the 
reader of Scripture was to put him in the posi- 
tion of the man to whose heart God first 
spoke. 


... The Methodists have held a camp-meet- 
ing in North India, which, according to the 
Rev. E. W. Parker, was a great success. He 
says: 

“There were over 80 tents and huts in the 
grove, and at the time of taking the census 
there were 843 persons in the camp who were 
stopping on the ground. Our love-feast lasted 
two hours and a half, and 174 persons spoke. 
During the last days of the meeting the testi- 
monies were nearly all witnesses of entire con- 
secration. All the services were in Hindustani 
and the exercises were a new thing in India; 
yet I never attended a better meeting anywhere, 
and never listened to clearer or more intelli- 
gent testimonies from any people. We closed 
by marching out into the grove, which had 
been lighted up, at nine o’clock at night, and 
forming in cirele, with joined bands, ta make 
an unbroken ring, thereby representing that 
we are one in Christ—po nationality, no caste, 
no class, no color—all one in Jesus our Saviour. 
In this land of caste and prejudices the scene 
was intensely impressive. All who retained 
enmity or caste-apirit in their hearts were told 
to break the ring and step out. The responses 
came from all parts of the circle: ‘ There are 
pone such now.’ So many as 800 native 
Christians never met together before in these 
provinces.”’ 


..Dr. Daniel Dorchester, a careful and 
industrious statistical writer, shows, in The 
Congregationalist, what the growth of Evangel- 
ical churches has been in the presént century 
in Boston. He gives a table for 1880 of Evan- 
gelical cominunicants in Boston and vicinity. 
According to this compilation, there are 18,258 
Congregationalists, 16,905 Baptists, 10,589 
Episcopal Methodists, 8,577 Episcopalians, 
1,491 Presbyterians, 1,185 Lutherans and Ger- 
man Reformed, 618 African Methodists, and 
403 Free Baptists. In the district known as 
Old Boston there were in 1800 seventeen 
churches; in 1880, one hundred and twenty 
echurches. Since 1850 there has been an in- 
crease in the present city limits of Boston of 
71 churches. Of these, 6 were Jewish, 16 Ro- 
man Catholic, 3 “ Liberal,” 46 Evangelical. 
Dr. Dorchester claims that ‘* Evangelical Chris- 
tianity has more than kept pace numerically 
with the population, and also proportionally 
augmented her social, financial, intellectual, 
moral, and religious power.” 


...The French Protestant deputation in be- 
half of the Basutos were very kindly received 
by the English colonial secretary, Lord Kim- 
berley. The deputation represented that the 
Basutos accepted the British government, 
understanding that they would retain their 
arms and under a distinct pledge that they 
should be separately governed. They are now 
fighting to keep their arms and to avoid the 
wholesale confiscation of their lands, with 
which, the missionaries say, the colonial secre- 
tary has threatened them; but if their griev- 
ances were redressed and an amnesty grafited 
they would yield. Lord Kimberley said he was 
desirous of peace in South Africa; but there 
had been so much excitement that a reasonable 
policy was made most difficult. 


...-The resolution introduced by Herr 
Windhorst, leader of the Catholic party, declar- 
ing that the celebration of mass and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments are not subject to 
the penal clauses of the laws of 1873, 1874, and 
1875, has been rejected in the lower house of 
the Prussian Diet. 
of ecclesiastical affairs, opposed the resdlution, 


Herr Puttkamer, minister. 





and showed that, in consequence of the recent 
amelioration of the May Laws, only 3 per cent. 
of the parishes of Prussia are now without 
eurates. The Government, he said, was ex- 
trewely desirous of peace; but constant at- 
tacks by Catholics on the laws of the count7y 
was not the way to attain it. 


-+.eThe Committee of the Presbyterian As. 
sembly to urge upon President Hayes measures 
to secure justice for the Indians presented a 
memorial to the President and his Cabinet, 
which expressed the opinion that the best way 
to elevate the Indian is: 

‘ist. Give him a home, with a perfect title in 
fee simple. 

“2d. Protect him by the laws of the land, 
and make him amendable to the same. 

“*3d. Give him the advantage of a good edu- 
cation ; and, 

“4th. Grant him fall religious liberty.” 


..-.The Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church of Canada bas paid off its debt of 
$65,000 ; but has to face a shrinkage of $4,000 
in its year’s income and has been obliged to 
make large reductions in its appropriations. 
At the same time, a large reinforcement of 
missidnaries is needed immediately in Mani 
toba and the Northwest, a considerable awak- 
ening is reported among the French Canadians, 
and the calls are loud from Newfoundland 
and Jdpan. The contributions last year 
averaged $1.50 a member. 


--The joint committee of bishops, clergy- 
men, and laymen appointed by the Episcopai 
General Convention to secure for the i’rayer 
Book “ liturgical enrichment”’ has held its first 
meeting in New York. For ita guidance, reso- 
lutions were adopted declaring that ‘no alter- 
ations should be made touching either state- 
ments or standards of doctrine in the Church.” 
The work of review is committed to three sub- 
committees. 


....A table of general religious statistics for 
England and Wales states that there are 170 
different denominations, which have 45,000 
places of worship, with upward of 14,000,000 
sittings. There are 36,000 stated ministers, of 
whom 23,000 are clergy in the Church of En- 
gland. The communicants number about 
3,000,000, and the average Sunday attendance 
at church is 10,000,000. 


.-A bill has passed the lower house of the 
Ohio Legislature for securing a better observ 
ance of the Sabbath. It provides, under penal- 
ties of fines and imprisonment, against the 
sale of spirituous liquors, against sporting, 
quarreling, fishing, hunting, against base-ball 
and other games, against all kinds of suows, 
and against Jabor, except in cases of necessity, 
or charity on Sunday. 


....-The Aberdeen Free Presbytery, with 
which Professor Robertson Sinith is connectcd, 
has voted by a majority of one to send an 
overture to the General Assembly censuring 
the commission for suspending Prof. Smith. 
This is the only presbytery, so far, which has 
carried such a motion. 


..-The Roman Catholic Church has gained 
in England in the past thirty years six bishops, 
1,136 priests, 117 religious houses of men, 578 
churches and chapels, and 180,755 children in 
schools. There was a total in 1880 of 14 bish- 
ops, 1,962 priests, aud 1,175 churches and 
chapels. The Catholic population is estimated 
at 1,250,000. 


...- The Rev. Henry T. Kingdon, of England, 
becomes coadjutor of Bishop Medley, of Fred- 
ericton, metropolitan of the Church of En- 
gland in Canada. He was nominated by Bisb- 
op Medley and elected by the synod of the 
diocese. 


..At the annual meeting, recently, of the 
Scotch Society for the Evangelization of Italy 
it was stated that the effort to raise 860,00) 
for the support of Waldensian pastors has pro- 
duced so far about $45,000. 


.- The regular Baptists of the United st ates, 
according to the forthcoming Baptist “ Year 
Book,” made astonishing progress the past year. 
The net increase is 163,203; the total of mem- 
bers is now 2,296,327. 


.-Baptists have about 6,000 members in 
Baltimore, of whom 3,000 are colored. Outside 
of Baltimore, it is said, there is not a self-sus- 
taining Baptist church in Maryland. 


.. The Baptists of Great Britain report for 
1880 2,565 churches and 3,537 chapels, with 
952,279 sittings, 231,061 members, 1,902 pas- 
tors, and 3,039 evangelists. 


. St. Louis, with a population of 353,000, 
has only 97 Evangelical churches, with 50,579 
sittings and 17,989 members. 


. .-Benefactions from the Stone estate of 
Malden, Mass., have now ceased, after a total) 
psymednt of $1,793,292. 


.«.-Thursday of last week was generally 
observed as a day of prayer for colleges. 


February 8, 1881.] 





Missions, 


. Twe controversy over the meaning of the 
Chinese term Shang-ti is as old as Chinese 
missions. The early Roman Catholic mission- 
aries disputed over it, as do the Protestant 
missionaries of to-day. The word occurs fre- 
quently in the Chinese classics, and is believed 
by some to designate the God of the Bible; 
while others would translate it ‘‘ Supreme Rul- 
er,” “Ruler on hich,” or by some equivalent 
phrase. In the series of “The Sacred Books 
of the East,” edited by Prof. Max Miiller, isa 
volume on the Chinese religion, prepared by 
Dr. Legge, who translated the words Shang-ti 
and Tias God. Against this a number of 
missionaries in China have protested fn a letter 
addressed to Mr. Miiller. This letteris signed 
by Bishops Burdon and Scherechewsky, and by 
Drs. Yates, Lord, Happer, Nelson, Nevins, and 
others. They say: 

“Considering, then, that the question has 
been agitated among all classes of Christian 
missionaries for nearly 800 years, our complaint 
is that {na book containing a translstion of 
the Chinese classics intended for Enclish 
readers and brought out with your imprimatur 
the term ‘Shang-ti’ has been not translated, 
as it might have been, by such a phrase as 
‘Supreme Ruler’ or ‘Sunreme Emperor,’ or 
*Ruler (or Emperor) on high,’ or trans ferred, 
as has been done, indeed, in some passarces of 
the eame book, with the term ‘ Ti,’ in either of 
which cases no fault could have been found; 
but interpreted as the God of revelation—the 
view which the eminent translator, Dr. Legge, 
eo etrennously advocated while in China as a 
missionary. That is, he sets forth his own 
private view by substituting ‘God ’ for ‘ Shang- 
ti’ wherever it occurs in the classics: whereas 
this interpretation of the term has been dented 
by persons as thoroughly qualified as himself 
to form a judement on the subject. His re- 
affirmation of his reasons for this view in the 
addition tothe preface made in the present 
volume does not make his interpretation of 
*Shang-ti’ any the less a serious departure 
from the principle laid down in your preface. 

“ Moreover, this is not merely a literary, it is 
a micsionary question. Many who have read 
or will read the book exercise astrong influ- 
ence from England and other countries, direct- 
ly or indirectly, on Christian missions in China, 
and it isexcerdingly important that their minds 
shonld be kept free from prejudice, on one side 
or the other. seeingthey have no means of ex- 
amining or determining upon the question for 
themselves. Such a book as Dr. Legge’s {s to 
them, so long as the controversy is undecided, 
simply misleading. 

“We respectfully urge that, in editing it, 

the balance between the two parties ina diffi 
cult and still open contention should have 
been held with a steady hand.” 
Mr. Mii'ler replies at greet length, giving 
reasons for acreeing with Legge in accent- 
ine Ti and Shang-ti as “‘a mame intended for 
the true God.”” He says: 

“There are, perhaps, passagee in the sacred 
texts of the Chinese fm which Shanc-ti is 
spoken of in what we should call -mythological 
lancusge—lancuage, in our opinion. inappli- 
cable to the Sunreme Ruler of the Universe; 
bnt does it follow, therefore, that the Chinese, 
when they formed the name of Shang-tl, did 
not mean the trne God, or that the best among 
them had never had any idea of the trne God ? 
Yon know far better than I do that there must 
be in the nravers and creeds of all religions a 
compromise between the language of the wice 
and the foolish, the old and the young, and 
that the sacred texts of no nation, not even of 
those of Jews and Christians, are entirely free 
from childlike, helpless, poetical, and what are 
called mythological expressions. There is, 
perhaps, no better name for God than Father, 
and there are few religions in which that name 
has not been naed; vet, in order to render that 
name applicable to God, we must take ont of 
ft almost everything it implies in ordinary 
usage, Our own word God was borrowed by 
our ancestors from heathen temples, and the 
names for God need by the Romanic nations 
come from deus, Sanskrit deva, which deva is a 
mere derivation of div (the sky). 

“And, if we are not to translate Shang-ti by 
God, what are we to do? You would not ray 
that the Chinese, alone of all nations on earth, 
had never sny word for God at all; for you 
yourselves say that they deified the’ sky, and 
how conld people deffy the sky or anvthing 
= e A pata possessing an idea and a word for 

eitv 

‘* How could missionaries in China. if they 
are willing to translate Shang-ti by Supreme 
Ruler, continue to represent him as a false 
God, or, at all events, as not quite true? Are 
there anv who still believe in the actual exist- 
ence of false gods or of gods not quite true? 
Do they believe that 1, or Jupiter, or 
Varuna, or Shang-ti were so many individual 
beings existing by the side of Jehovah? They 
were, if you like false or, at least, imperfect 
names of God: but never the names of false 
or imperfect gods. | 





6 ¥ 

“Tt was, I —_ bendy tell you, one of the 
chief objects for which I undertook the pub- 
lication of the ‘Sacred Books of the East’ to 
show, as St. Augustine said, that there is no 
relicion withont some truth in it ; and rarticu 
larly to make missionaries see that, hidden be- 
neath a fearful amount of rubbish and worse 
than rubbish, there are grains of gold to be 
found in every book that has once been called 
sscred by human lips. Nothing, I confess, has 
rejoiced meso much as when I heard, the other 
day, an excellent missionary tell me: ‘ You 
have shown us that the heathen religions are 
not the work of the Devil: and vou have 
taught us to look first of all for what the 
heathen religions share with us in common, 
and to make that the foundation of cur labor.’ 
Surely, the name for God in Chinese, or in any 
other language, unless it is simply intolerable, 
should be treated by missionaries with the 
greatest reverence, Let them slowly and 
gently cut down the rank growth of mytholory 
that has choked so many of the names of God; 


but let them be careful, lest, in tearing up the 
their 


roots, they kill the stem on whieh’ 
mew grafts can live and thrive.’ 





THE FRR RRS DENT. 


* 

Washington. 

Tue Grant Retirement Bill was brought be- 
fore the Senate on January 24th, and was the 
subject of considerable debate. Senator Logan 
moved to lay aside all other business and take 
up the bill, and this motion was opposed in 
speeches by Senators Bayard, Hill, and Vest. 
It was defeated by a vote of 28 to 25—a party 
vote, with the exception that Senators Davis 
(Ill.), Lamar, and McPherson voted with the 
Republicans. On the following day Senator 
Logan again attempted to bring the matter up 
for consideration, with the same result. On 
Friday last Senator Wallace introduced a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States changing the 
mode of electing the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Bill dispenses 
with the Electoral College, and provides for an 
election by the people by secret ballot, by 
direct vote in districts. Each state is to have 
as many districts as it has senators and mem- 
bers in Congress, and each district to have one 
vote, the vote to be canvassed by a state board 
of canvassers, consisting of the governor, chief- 
justice, and secretary of state; theirreturn to be 
made to the Speaker of the House and to be 
conclusive proof of the result ; the votes to be 
counted by Congress in joint convention, and 
a plurality vote to elect. On Saturday Sena- 
tor Edmunds submitted a resolution, which 
was adopted without dissent, instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to inquire and report its 
opinion touching the constitutional legality of 
the votes of any electoral college given for 
President and Vice-President 6f the United 
States on a day for the casting of the votes of 
the electors in all the states. On motion of 
Senator Ingalls, his Electoral CountResolution 
for holding the meeting of the two houses in 
the Senate Chamber on February 9th was taken 
up; and, after remarks by Senators Bay- 
ard, Edmunds, Morgan, and Hill, it was, by a 
party vote, referred to the Committee on the 
Electoral Count. 





.-The Republican members of the House 
have succeeded in preventing Mr. Bicknell from 
introducing his Electoral Count Resolution,and 
it is doubtfal if any conclusion ean be reached 
without a joint caucus. The full complement 
of Democratic votes is 151, which is four in 
excess of a quorum; and of these, three Georgia 
members (Messrs, Stephens, Felton, and Speer) 
are not to be relied upon as advocates of the 
measure. Eleven Democrats are paired, and 
have been instructed to terminate their com- 
pact by a certain date. On the 24th, Mr. Cox 
submitted to the Housé the majority report of 
Committee on the Census for the Apportion- 
ment of Representatives amoug the States. Mr. 
Sherwin, of Dlinois, presented a minority re- 
port, providing fora House of 319 members. 
The majority report places the number at 
811, which would result in a gain of 
twelve members to the yuthern States 
and of six tothe Northern. The Republicans 
stigmatize the apportionment of 811 ag 
partisan, and it will meet with opposition. 
Mr. Cox’s original bill, fixing the number at 
301, is generally thought to have been the 
fairest in its character ; but he is supposed to 
have been overruled by the other members of 
the Committee. Ou Friday a lively discussion 
was provoked in the House by Mr. Goode, of 
Virginia, introducing a claim from the widow of 
Captain Page, who abandoned the Navy at the 
outbreak of the Rebellion. The claim was for 
$136 due him at the resignation of his commis- 
sion. A number of speeches were made on 
the subject, those most noticeable being by 
Mr. Chittenden, a Republican, in favor of the 
claim, and by General Bragg, a Democrat, in 
opposition. No action was taken on the bill. 
On Saturday, by a vote of 117 to 106, Mr. 
Martin, of North Carolina, was unseated, ami 
Mr. J. J. Yeates, the Democratic contesteat, 
appeared and took the oath of office. 


.-The Supreme Court bas affirmed the de- 
cision of the United States Cireuit Court for 
the Soutbern District of Illinois in the case of 
Congressman Springer vs. The United Siates. 
The case involved the constitutiouality of the 
Income Tax Law. Mr. Springer refused to pay 
his income tax, and his real estate was seized 
and sold to satisfy the tax. The Court below 
decided the tax to be constitutional, or that it 
was an indirect tax and properly laid ty the 
law of Congress. This view of the law is 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. 


..Secretary Sherman has appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Finance and given 
his views on the Funding Bill. He takes the 
position that it should be amended 60 as to 
make the funding bonds redeemable after five 
years and payable in twenty years from the 
date of issue, and to bear Interest at a rate 
not exceeding three and a half per cent., the 


rate to be fixed in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

.-General Sherman and his daughters held 
their first evening reception on January 18th. 














Hews of the Week. 


Ir is reported that the rapid increase of 
the imports of the United States to Europe is 
now beginning to alarm the argriculturists not 
alone of England, but of the Continent. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, addressing a meeting 
of farmers at the little town of Colne, in Lan- 
caster, recently, said thateverything pointed to 





‘the division o* the present large estates into 


small farms. He said the time had come when, 
to successfully contend with American compe- 
tition, the farmers of England should become 
an independent body, making use of every 
scientific and practical aid to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. 


..General Skobeleff has telegraphed that 
on the 24th of January the Russians captured 
Geok-Tepe and Dengil-Tepe, after nine hours 
of desperate fighting. He says: ‘ The Tekke- 
Turcomans are in full retreat. Their loss was 
enormous. They were pursued and cut down 
for a distance of fifteen versts. Our victory is 
complete. We capture a quantity of arms, 
cannon, ammunition, and provisions. Our 
loss is pow being ascertained.” 


..The great event of the social season, the 
Charity Ball, will take place at the Academy 
of Music, on Thursday evening of this week, 
under the usual management. Included in 
the list of managers are the names of many of 
the most prominent ladies and gentlemen of 
this city, and the affair will, no doubt, be equal 
to, if it does not surpass, any of its brilliant 
predecessors. 


...-The proprietors of the Paris Marseillaise, 
newspaper, have been condemned to pay a fine 
of one thousand francs for defaming the army 
and eulogizing regicide. The manager of the 
paper was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of two thousand francs, and 
General Cluseret has been sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of three thou- 
sand francs. 


....Count Maffei, secretary general of the 
Italian ministry of foreign affairs, has com- 
pletely satisfied the Austrian ambassador at 
Rome in regard to the movements of the 
Italia Irredenta Party, which has been said to 
be contemplating an invasion of Austria. 


...-It is reported that a plot in favor of the 
Karageorgevitch family, to dethrone Prince 
Milan, of Servia, has been discovered, and 
numerous arrests have been made. M. Ristics, 
a former minister, is reported to be implicated 
in the plot. 


...-It is rumored that a conference of 
European Socialists will be held in Brussels, 
next May, for the purpose of laying the found- 
ations for an international union to take com- 
bined action for the furtherance of their aims. 


..Recent advices from Berlin state that 
many German agriculturists are earnestly com- 
plaining against the importation of American 
productions, which they say seriously affects 
their interests. 


.-The British Government has disarmed 
the Second Battalion, Eighteenth Royal Irish 
Foot Regiment, stationed at Aldershot. 


.. The bill for the coercion of Ireland was 
introduced in the British House of Commons 
on the 24th of January. 


....The conference for the settlement of the 
Greek frontier question will meet at Constan- 
tivople, shortly. 


.-.-Rassia hes separated the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs from the Chancery. 








THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant, if not danger- 
ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of 
that justly popular remedy, Madame Forter’s 
Cough Balsam, will effect acure? It is safe 
and pleasant. All Druyvists cell it. RockEL 
& Henve, a New York oh 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz InDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
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quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
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CONSERVATIVE OBJECTIONS TO 
THE NEW REVISION. 


We called attention, last week, to the 
criticisms which are likely to be passed 
upon the new Revision of the English New 
Testament, and tosome points which ought 
to be considered by readers of the more 
progressive class. These readers, however, 
are not the Only ones who will criticise the 
book, Men of a conservative character 
will bring their own objections from their 
own sides; and they, too, may well reflect 
upon what is necessary to a fair-minded 
and reasonable judgment. 

There are two sections of the conserva- 
tive class. One of these sections consists 
of persons who are unwilling that any re- 
vision of the old and familiar book should be 
published, either now or at any time in the 
early future. They think that it is very 
doubtful whether the Authorized Version 
can be improved; whether changes, which 
may in themselves be desirable, may not 
be necessarily attended by evils which will 
render the work, on the whole, less valu- 
able than it was before. Some of them have 
a dread of making known to common 
readers that there is any error in a book 
which they have always received as the true 
translation into our language of the in- 
spired writings of the New Testament. 
Will not such knowledge tend to destroy 
confidence in the English Bible? Will it 
not do more harm than good? Some of 
this class seem to go so far, even, as to pre- 
fer that a passage or clause which was not 
in the Bible as originally written should 
remain in it as it comes to the English 
reader, rather than that what has been in 
our version for two hundred and fifty years 
should seem to have improperly found a 
place there. 

The objections of thie section of the 
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more conservative body go back of the 
method in which the Reviscrs have done 
their work and the particulars of their 
carrying out the plan, and strike at the very 
foundation of the work itself. In a certain 
sense, therefore, their criticisms are of no 
moment. That is, the Book meets them as 
its open and declared enemies. They will 
reject it not because it is not as good a 
revision as might be made, but because it is 
arevision. It may leave its defense against 
them, therefore, to the great company who 
now believe, and for years have believed, 
that the Version of 1611 ought to be revised. 
Its cause, as we cannot doubt, is safe in 
their hands, for they constitute to-day the 
vast majority of the Christian community. 
In our judgment, while the doubts and 
opposition of such persons, whether among 
ordinary readers or among the exalted 
Church officials, should be treated with a 
due measure of charity and kindness, no 
special attempt should be made to argue the 
case with them. There are times when the 
world must move on, without waiting for 
those who will not move. Such a time, as 
we believe, has now come witl regard to 
this matter. The new Revision may be 
called upon to maintain itself against 
charges of inaccuracy, or imperfection, or 
weakness, of any sort, as compared with 
what it might be or ought to be; but it is 
too late to discuss, with the few who still 
maintain the negative, the question whether 
the old version may properly be revised. 
Controversies about the Fugitive Slave Law, 
which were in place in 1850, are untimely 
and unnecessary in 1880. The passing of 
years has carried us beyond some questions, 
and this question of Bible revision is one 
of them. 

The other section of the conversative 
class is composed of persons who are will- 
ing, indeed, that anew Revision should be 
made; but who desire that as few changes 
shonld be introduced thereby into the old 
book as possible. Such persons will be dis- 
posed to criticise what the Revisers have 
done because it is too mucb, as the progres. 
sive class will pass unfavorable judgments 
Lecause it is too little. It should be re- 
membered by them, however, that a re- 
vision cannot be made without many 
chiuges ; indeed, that the fact that many 
alterations are necessary is the only ground 
on which the making of a revision can be 
justified. Persons of this cluss may also 
Lear in mind the following points as essen 
tial toa reasonable and fair minded criti- 
cism. 

1. The Revisers are compelled to regard the 
facts of the case. If, for example, the 
abundant evidence which has been brought 
to light since the time when the Authorized 
Version was published shows, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that a word, clause, or 
verse which we find in that version is not a 
part of the Bible, the authors of the Re- 
vision must govern their action according- 
ly. They cannot say: This has been s» long 
read in the churches, or by the fireside, that 
it must remain; or, the removal from the 
text will disturb Christian feeling and 
take away a cherished form of words, and, 
therefore, we will not remove the words. 
They have an obligation to the truth, which 
must take precedence of whatever feeling 
might dictate. There is no room for doubt 
that, if the new Revision is found to have 
placed the Doxology at the close of the 
Lord's Prayer, as given in the old version 
in St. Matthew's Gospel, in the margin, in- 
stead of the text, or to have omitted it 
altogether, a great many readers will regret 
deeply the loss of the words. But, if a care- 
ful examination of the evidence makes it 
clear, as it does to the best scholars in 
general, that these words were not in the 
form of prayer given by Christ to his dis- 
ciples, few will deny that they should no 
longer be connected with the text. It is 
not necessary to remove them from the 
Prayer as we use it, for it was in use in the 
liturgical service of the Early Church. But 
it is necessary to give them their. true posi- 
tion, as not among the words spoken by 
our Lord. They should be transferred to 
the margin or omitted entirely. In this 
and similar cases conservative men of 
moderation in views, and with freedom 
from the control of prejudice—though they 
may be disturbed by what they see at 
the first moment—will admit that the 
Revisers should not be condemned until 
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it is shown that the facts in evidence justify 
such condemnation. They will acknowl- 
edge the call upon themselves to investigate 
the facts; and, when an _ investigation 
has been made, they will be ready to admit 
that the Revisers have been right wherever 
the evidence justifies them. At least, we 
may say that they ought to be thus ready, and 
that, if they are not, the new book may well 
commit its cause to those who are more just 
in their judgment. 

2. The same thing will hold true, in its 
measure, with regard to the variations in 
phraseology from the old Version where 
the texts and the meaning are beyond 
doubt. If, within the limits of the vocabu- 
lary of that Version, or even by overpass- 
inz these limits, the thought of the original 
writer can be brought out with greater 
clearness, it isan undue fettering of our- 
selves to cling to the old. To do this is to 
esteem the sound as of more importance 
than the sense. But that such extreme de- 
votion to familiar words and sounds is less 
reasonable in the case of the Scriptures 
than in that of other books will be mani- 
fest so soon as we consider how desir- 
able it is that we should know precisely 
what the sacred writers said. The conserv- 
ative reader may claim that the Revisers 
should not needlessly abandon the old 
words; but he cannot demand that they 
should retain them where they, in any con- 
siderable degree, injure the sense. 

The fair-minded reader, who loves the 
old, will also admit that the question as to 
the admission or rejection of new words 
must be oftentimes one of great difficulty. 
He will, therefore, be slow to condemn the 
revisers, «ven if in some cases he would 
have been less disposed to introduce 
changes than they have been. He will 
realize that they have been compelled, by 
the many reviews of their own work which 
they have made in the course of these ten 
years, to weigh all such questions more 
carefully than he may have done. He will 
call to mind, also, the fact that all such 
changes have been obliged to render them- 
selves acceptable to so large a portion as a 
majority, or even two-thirds of two differ- 
ent companies, consisting of forty persons, 
a considerable proportion of whom have 
been as couservatively disposed as himself. 

3. In conuection with this last-mentioned 
thought, we think the revisers can properly 
ask of all critics, of whatever character, to 
weigh the reasons and arguments of every 
sort which any particular case may present 
as seriously and patiently as they have done 
themselves, before a judgment is passed. 
Nothing is easier than to say that what is 
old and familiar should be retained, because 
it has won its way to the Christian heart. 
Nothing is easier, on the other hand, than 
to cry out for changes and to condemn con- 
servatism. But let the critic on either side 
undertake himself to decide the questions 
which must have arisen in such great num- 
bers before the Committees of Revision. 
Let him do this not merely to satisfy him- 
self; but with the responsibility resting 
upon him which has rested upon them—that 
is, to prepare a revision for the people 
both of England and America (people of 
all views, of all degrees of education, of all 
churches), and, when he has done this, let 
him see where he is brought in his judg- 
ments and decisions. The off-hand and 
irresponsible criticism of even a scholarly 
man may be uttered ina moment; but it 
may be and doubtless often will be ut- 
tered without one-half or one-tenth of the 
thought and study which the Revisers have 
given to the subject. In every such case 
the Revision will only have to wait for more 
calm reflection and more full discussion, 
and it may trust its cause to the final and 
wiser decision. That the fiaal judgment 
will always be favorable is not to be antici- 
pated. But we are speaking of the rea- 
sonable methods of criticism and of what 
fair-minded men should remember. 

As to the question of final success, it has 
not been our purpose to say anything, ex- 
cept incidentally, in these two articles, 
We think, however, that there is great 
reason to anticipate that the Revision will 
be successful. We do not expect it to be 
perfect. No work can be which is done by 
one manor forty men. Wedo not sup- 
pose it will render every passage in the 
wisest way, or will give iv all cases the 
more probable interpretation in the texts 








and the less probable one in the margin. 
The judgment of these forty scholars, as it 
will appear in the pages of the new book, 
is, doubtless, oftentimes the result of com’ 
promise. Certainly the judgment of these 
forty scholars is not to exclude the possi- 
bility of renewed examination and a differ. 
ent decision, in cases of uncertainty, on the 
part of any other scholars, It may be that 
an individual outside of these committees 
may have the truer view of what, here or 
there, the sacred writers meant than the 
majority of them have had. But they ought 
to have done their work well, though they 
are not infallible, and we belicve that they 
have done. Wecan have little doubt that 
the Christian public will find in the volume 
which they have prepared a great improve- 
ment upon the version of 1611, and that the 
churches and the readers of the Bible will 
accept it asa good result of modern schol- 
arship. Whether they do accept it thus, 
however, and give it the place which the 
old version has held so long, or whether, 
on the other hand, they finally reject it, as 
unsatisfactory, the suggestions which we 
have made, and others like them, are those 
which the Revisers may properly ask to have 
considered and which all critics may rea- 


sonably follow. 
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GATHER THE CHILDREN IN. 


It bas been often noticed in churches 
which have made revivals a part of the » 
regular economy that these revivals served 
two purposes: first, that of arousing the at 
tention of those who were careless as to any 
religious duties; and, secondly, of bringing 
out into a confirmed Christian faith and 
hope those whose attentive and tender de- 
meanor under long-continued religious influ- 
ences gave reason to believe that they were 
already either within or very uear to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. They came very 
willingly when the invitation reached them: 
**Come, for all things are now ready.” 
They are, of course, those who are brought 
up under the care of pious parents, and who 
have received the instruction uf the Sunday- 
school, and whose hearts have responded 
to the frequent appeals to a Christian life 
made tothe public congregation. 

It is almost inevitable that the former 
class should: wait for some shock, like that 
of a revival, before they will consent to put 
themselves under the influences which 
should lead to their conversion. But if the 
latter class have to wait fora revival, it is 
to the shame of the Christian Church. 

In every Sunday-schoo!l there are « num- 
ber of young people whom the teacher 
would recognize as properly disposed to- 
ward religious influences. They are attent- 
ive, thoughtful. They seem not to be 
offended, but to take pleasure, when gen- 
eral instructions are given bearing on 
Christian life. They are faithful to their 
religious duties. They are regular attend- 
ants at church and Sunday-school. They 
are evidently trying, in a considerable meas- 
ure, todo what is right. They never fail 
of their form of prayer on retiring to sleep. 
They say, or would say, they want to be 
Christians. Of many such the pastor or 
superintendent would say that he hoped 
they were already Christians. 

Now, it is a wicked shame to the Church 
that it should allow such souls to drift and 
drift along year after year, waiting for a re- 
vival, without gathering them into its com- 
munion. Pastor, superintendent, teacher, 
and most especially parent, do you know 
such under yourcare? You have an instant 
duty tothem. Gather them in. They are 
waiting to be gathered into the Church, 
They are in danger while left outside; in 
danger of relapsing, through your neglect, 
into heedlessness and sin. 

There isa terrible lack in our religious 
teaching of personal faithfulness. A class, 
a school, a congregation is told of the duty 
of the religious life. But how faithfully 
have you, teacher or superintendent, 
taken those by themselves whom you 
hope are already or almost Christians, and 
tried to make it clear to them, by ques- 
tion and answer, just what it is to be a Chris- 
tian, and to find out whether or not they 
are walking in the new life? Have you sa 
by their side alone, and told them how to 
consecrate themselves fully to the service 
of God, and to trust in the goodness of God 
and the grace of Jesus Christ alone for for- 
giveness and help? Have you prayed with 
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them, and have you listened to their prayer, 
as they knelt by your side and in broken 
accents repeated their consecration to God 
and begged his pardon and help? Have 
you very plainly and clearly told them that, 
doing this, they have already found forgive- 
ness; that, having sought, they have 
already found; that, having knocked, they 
have also entered in at the door? Have 
you then followed up their Christian hope 
with the speedy assurance that their proper 
placeis with Christian believers, at the feast 
of the Saviour’s love? 

We fear thisis not done. We fear that very 
few Sunday-schools have a special withdraw- 
ing-room or pastor’s study, where some faith- 
ful and experienced Christian teacher may 
summon, one by one, those who are found 

_Tesponsive to general religious teaching, and 
pledge them to the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Church. But, if this personal work is 
not done, then the easiest, the most natu- 
ral way of bringing souls into the Kingdom 
is neglected; their Christian life is jeop- 
arded; and the Church is reduced, even for 
the development of its own children, to the 
necessity of waiting the revival, which 
should never be sought except as a means 
of arousing outsiders. Ordinary religious 
culture will be enough to save the children; 
but each plant must be separately wutered 


and separately trained. 
 —————— 


THE PONCA COMMISSION. 


The Commission, consisting of Generals 
Crook and Miles and Messrs. Stickney and 
Allen, appointed by the President to visit 
the Pouca Indians and ascertain their wish- 
esas to what shall be done by the Govern- 
ment in respect to them, and make recom- 
mendations in the premises, have promptly 
performed the duty, and last week made a 
report to the President. The Commission 
declare that the removal of the Poncas from 
their Reservation in Dakota and Nebraska 
‘* was not only most unfortunate for the In- 
dians, resulting in great hardships and seri- 
ous losses of life and property, but was in- 
judicious and without sufficient cause.” 
This is a very mild way of putting it. The 
Commission further say that the “‘ rightful 
claim” of these Poncas tothe lands from 
which they were removed “‘still exists in 
full force and effect, notwithstanding all 
the acts done by the Government of the 
United States.” No one acquainted with 
the facts can entertain the least doubt as 
to the correctness of this position. The 
Poncas have been robbed; yet this robbery 
dces not cancel their rights under the sol- 
emn stipulations of the treaties of 1858 and 
1867, not a clause of which bad they ever 
violated. 

We give as follows what the Commission 
say as to the views and wishes of the 
Poncas: 


1. ‘‘ That up to within a few months of 
the present time they have manifested the 
strongést desire to return to their reserva- 
tion in Dakota, and a portion of the tribe 
succeeded in getting back to their native 
land. The remainder of the tribe were 
greatly discouraged in their efforts to return, 
and, as they finally despaired of regaining 
their rights, underthe belief that the Gov- 
ernment would not regard their title to the 
land in Dakota as valid, and that they could 
obtain a stronger title to the land in the 
Indian Territory, as well as other prom- 
inent considerations, they concluded (0 ac- 
cept the best terms they could obtain. Having 
once committed themselves in writing to 
that course, they, with commendable integ- 
rity, regarded theit action as sacred as far 
as they were concerned, and the majority 
of their people acquiesced and indorsed the 
action of the head men. 

2. ‘‘ That the Indians who have returned to 
their reservation in Dakota have the strong- 
est possible attachment to their lands and a 
resolute purpose to retain them. They have 
received no assistance from the Government, 
and, except the limited aid furnished by 
benevolent people, they have been entirely 
self-sustaining. With few agricultural im- 
plements, oO” have cultivated a consider- 
able tract of land for their support. They 
are on friendly terms with all other Indian 
tribes, including the Sioux, as well as with 
the white settlers in their vicinity. The 
pray that they may not again be disturbed, 
and ask for a teacher to aid and instruct 
them in the arts of industry, and for a mis- 
tionary to teach them the principles of mo- 
rality and religion.” 


It is difficult to read this statement made 
by the Commission without a profound in. 
dignation at the course pursued by the 
Government and the warmest sympathy 
with the Poncas, as having been grossly 
watraged and injured. Those that have 
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temained in the Indian Territory have had 
the strongest desire to return to Dakota, 
and only relinquished this desire when all 
hope of such return seemed to be extin- 
guished. This being the status of affairs, 
they thought it prudent “‘ to accept the best 
terms they could obtain.” Those who have 
gotten back to Dakota wish to stay there. 

The Government has withholden all aid 
from them; and, with the exception of 
limited help by benevolent people, they 
have been self-sustaining. These facts, 
taken in connection with the original out- 
rage, make a: terribly dark chapter in our 
Indian policy. We are sorry that it has 
ever been written. It is a stain upon the 
otherwise excellent administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, as well as upon the general 
good management of the Interior Depart- 
ment. It throws a painful light upon the 
pretended wish of the Poncas to remain in 
the Indian Territory. It shows that this 
wish, so far as it has existed at all, has been 
forced upon them by circumstances which 
they could not control. 

We do not wonder that the Commission 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘ there should 
be an ample and speedy redress of wrongs, 
thus exhibiting a conspicuous example of 
the Government’s purpose to do justice to 
all.” The plan of the Commission for the 
redress of these wrongs is that each man, 
woman, and child of the Ponca tribe 
should have an allotment of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, to be selected by 
them on their old reservation in Dakota, or 
on the land now occupied by the Poncas in 
the Indian Territory, and to be secured to 
them by patent, protecting the land against 
any form of alienation for thirty years. 
The Commission further propose suitable 
appropriatioas in aid of these Indians, 
They recommend, in the conclusion of their 
report, that Congress should, by legislation, 
give to all Indians ‘‘the opportunity of 
appealing to the courts for the protection 
and vindication of their rights of person 
and property.” Congress should not ad- 
journ without taking action on this subject, 
and such action as will make the best 
amende in our power for this enormity per- 
petrated against the Poncas. The American 
people cannot afford to let this wrong go 
unredressed. To doso would justly expose 
them to the scorn of the world, as well as 
the wrath of Heaven. 





EDWARDS ON THE TRINITY. 





Dr. O. W. Hotmes says in The North 
American Review that the ‘‘ Observations” 
of Dr. Edwards on the Trinity, published 
by Prof. E. G. Smyth, was not the treatise 
he referred to as the one which was rumored 
to be heretical and to incline to Sabellian- 
ism. On their publication, we saw that the 
** Observations” did not meet the descrip- 
tion we had heard of the suppressed man- 
uscript, and we expressed doubt whether 
there were not other manuscripts that really 
have to do with the nature of the Divine 
Persons, and not with their economy in the 
covenant of grace. With a view to getting 
light on the subject, we have read with 
much interest Professor Park’s article in 


the January Bibliotheca Sacra. It sug- 
gests more than it states and whets 
the appetite for what is promised. 


The best we can make out of it is abou, 
this. In 175‘, seven years before his death, 
Edwards read a quotation in The Monthly 
Review on the nature of the Trinity, from a 
book by Chevalier Ramsay, which he copied 
in his note-book. He afterward got access 
to the book, and copied large portions on 
the Trinity. Ramsay’s view of the Trinity 
was an a priori one and based on a scholas- 
tic distinction.. There are in God, he says, 
‘“‘ three real distinctions of Spirit conceiv- 
ing, Idea conceived, and Love proceeding 
from both.” But these, he says, are not 
mere attributes, or modes; but are ‘three 
different persons, or self-conscious intel- 
lectual agents.” Ramsay described in his 
philosophizings a modal Trinity; but 
then denied that it was modal, and 
asserted personality of the ‘‘Idea con- 
ceived” and the ‘‘ Love proceeding from 
both,” as well as of the ‘‘ Spirit conceiving.” 
Edwards was greatly interested in this spec- 
ulation. In the light of it we may under- 
stand some of his own writings. Professor 
Park from Edwards's *‘ Treatise on 





Grace,” printed in Scotland, by Mr. Grosart, 


“for private circulation,” in which Ed- 
wards takes prévisely this view of the Holy 
Spirit, but with no reference to the specu- 
lations about the other persons of the Trin- 
ity as ‘‘Spirit conceiving” and ‘‘ Idea con- 
ceived.” These quotations show that Ed- 
wards viewed and treated the Spirit as ab- 
stract Love, and then declares this perfect 
Love proceeding out of the Father and the 
Son was a person. Professor Park says 
that these views are “substantially” those 
of the ‘‘remarks on a theory of the Trin- 
ity,” which have been so called for. He 
makes no mention of the ‘‘ Observations” 
published by Professor Smyth, which do not 
correspond with this description, and may 
now be put aside, as not the paper called for 
by Dr. Holmes and others. 

The original paper called for has been 
mislaid; but we think Professor Park hasa 
copy of it and will publish it in time. We 
are very sure, from reading the selections 
from Ramsay and Grosart, that, while Ed- 
wards may have erplained the Trinity in an 
apparently Sabellian way, seeming to make 
the Son and Spirit abstract, he yet always 
held that the abstract Idea and Love became 
and continued actually concrete; and thus 
no true charge of real wandering from tra- 
ditional orthodoxy could be properly 
brought against him. 





REPUDIATION REBUKED. 


Tue Legislature of Virginia, on the 30th 
of March, 1871, passed an act for the funding 
of the public debt of that state. This act 
provided that the holders of Virginia state 
bonds might exchange them for new bonds 
to two-thirds of the amount of the old 
bonds; that the new bonds should be pay- 
able thirty-four years after date, with in- 
terest at six per cent., payable semi-anoual- 
ly; that this semi-annual interest should be 
represented by coupons attached to the 
bonds; and that these coupons shall be 
‘‘ receivable, at and after maturity, in pay- 
ment of all taxes, debts, dues, and de- 
mands due to the state, which shall be so 
expressed on their face.” For the other 
third of the debt the bondholder, making 
the exchange of bonds in respect to two- 
thirds of the amount, was to receive a certifi- 
cate setting forth that ‘‘ payment of the 
awount will be provided for in accordance 
with such settlement as shall hereafter be 
had between the states of Virginia and 
West Virginia in regard to the public debt 
of the State of Virginia existing at the time 
of its dismemberment.” 

The bondholders, acting under these 
provisions of law, funded their old bonds to 
the amount of $30,000,000, and received in 
exchange for them $20,000,000 of the new 
bonds, bearing six per cent. interest, with 
tax-receivable coupons attached to them. 
In March, 1872, after this funding process 
had been completed, the legislatures of 
Virginia passed an act declaring that noth- 
ing should be received in payment of taxes 
except gold and silver coin, United States 
notes, and the notes of the national banks, 
The Virginia Court of Appeals declared 
this act to be unconstitutional, because vio- 
lating the contract of the state with her 
bond and coupon-holders. In 1873 the 
legislature passed another act, providing that 
there should be deducted from the coupons 
of the funding bonds issued under the Act 
of 1871, when presented in payment of any 
dues to the state, a sum equal to one-half 
of one per cent. on the market value of the 
bonds from which the coupons had been 
cut. This act, though slightly modified in 
1874, was re-enacted in 1876. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a case duly brought before it, has recent- 
ly had occasion to pass upon thg question 
whether the Virginia law of 1876 is consist- 
ent with the Federal Constitution. We 
quote the following passage in the opinion 
of the Court on the subject: 

‘“‘The Funding Act stipulated that the 
coupons should be receivable for all taxes 
ang dues to the state for their full amount, 
and upon this pledge the holders of the 
bonds of the state surrendered them, and 
took new bonds for two-thirds of their 
amount, The Act of 1876 declares that the 
coupons shall not be thus received for 
taxes for their full amount; but only for 
such portion as may remain after a tax sub- 
sequently levied upon the bonds to which 
they were originally attached is deducted. 
If this act does not impair the contract 
with the bondholder—who was authorized 
to transfer to others the coupons, with the 
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quality of receivability for taxes annexed— 
it is difficult to see in what way it would be 
impaired even though the tax on the bond 
should equal the whole face of the coupon, 
If, against the express terms Of its contract, 
the state can take a portion of the interest 
in the shape of a tax on the bond, it may at 
its pleasure take the whole. This Court is 
clear, thereforc, that the act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Virginia of 1876 requir- 
ing the tax on her bonds issued under the 
Funding Act of March 30th, 1871, to be de- 
ducted from, the coupons originally at- 
tached to them when tendered in payment 
of taxes or other dues to the state, i in the 
face of the previous contract with such 
bondholders contained in the Funding Act, 
a law impairing the obligation of a contract, 
and that it is, therefore, void. It follows 
that the petitioner was entitled to his man- 
damus to compel the treasurer of the city 
of Richmond to reeeive the coupons tend- 
ered to him in payment of taxes for their 
full amount. @ judgment of the B8u- 

reme Court of Appesls of Virginia deny- 
ng the writ is, therefore, reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings in 
accordance with this opinion.” 

This ought to settle the question of re- 
pudiation in Virginia. The state, through 
an act of the legislature, made a contract 
with the holders of its bonds. These hold- 
ers had scarcely complied on their part with 
the terms proposed to them when, by 
another act, the legislature decided to break 
its faith with them. The Court of Appeals 
declared this act unconstitutional. The 
legislature again tried the experiment of 
faith-breaking in another form; and now 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
interposed its power, and pronounced this 
last form of repudiation to be in conflict 
with the Federal Constitution. The wise, 
just, and honorable course for Virginia to 
take is to provide for the fulfillment of her 
contracts. It will in the end cost her less 
to do this than it will to repudiate them. 
Repudiation will blast her character, in- 
deed, has already blasted it; and the only 
way for her to regain a position among 
faith-keeping states is to take the back track 
and stamp out the repudiating knavery in 
every form. ? 

EE EE 
ditorinl Hotes. 

We have received the following note: 

‘*To tHe Evitor oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

** Just what your purpose was in deliberately 
misrepresenting the ‘Red Book,’ in your issue 
of January 27tb, I cannot fathom, unléss it was 
that I declined recently to send an advertise- 
ment to your paper. You say it does not seem 
altogether the fair thing for the Baltimore and 
Ohto Railway to apply to an advertisement of 
their railroad line the title of the ‘New Con- 
gressional Red Book.’ This is a deliberate 
mis-statement of facts. We do not call it the 
‘New Conyressionai Baltimore and Ohio Red 
Book.’ We simply call it the ‘New Baltimore 
and Ohio Red Book,’ and at the head of 
the page, in small letters, the ‘ Congression- 
al Edition.’ [Not so.—Ep.] If this title 
does, as you say, approach much too 
near an attempt to sail under false colors, | 
think the title of THe INDEPENDENT may be 
classed in the same category. -You say nothing 
is said as to the source from which the statis- 
tics are taken. If you will first take the trouble 
to inform yourself before making « statement, 
there might possibly be more truth init. It is 
explicitly stated inthe Red Book that statis- 
tics are from returns of county clerks and 
secretaries of states, under the seals of their 
offices. 

“You also say that it is evident that the 
whole was compiled fn haste. As you know 
nothing whatever about it, I cannot see your 
justification for making any such statement, 
Your notice evinces just what was to he 
expected froma journal of the character of 
Tis LeperenpenT, and, if you think you can 
bulldoze this Company into an advertisement 
by any such means, the chances sre that you 
will wake up some fine morning and find your- 
self very much mistaken. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“C. K. Lorn, 
“ General Passenger Agent of the B. and O. Rail- 
read Oo.” 
We do tot care to justify at length our criti- 
cigms. They seem to us substantially just. 
Asto the title, we did not get it exactly cor- 
rect. The title on the cover is ‘‘Congressional. 
The New B. and 0. Red Book.” On the title” 
page it stands “The New B. and 0. Red 
Book, Congressional Edition.” If the cor- 
rection is of any account, we are glad to give 
it. We also do find the statement as to 
sources of information as stated in Mr. Lord’s 
letter. We regret that we overlooked it. As 
to the impudent charge made that we reviewed 
the book unfavorably because the Company 
publishing it refused to give Tae InptPrwp- 
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ENT ap advertisement, we will only say that 
Mr. Lord is utterly in error. Our Literary re- 
viewer never knows, never allows himself to 
know anything whatever about any of the 
advertising business of the paper. Im writing 
the review, we had never had the slightest 
knowledge or suspicion that the business de- 
partment had ever solicited an advertisement 
from the Road, nor had it oceurred to us to 
think whether or not the Company was adver- 
tising. We repeat, no mao in our business 
department—be he advertising agent, publish- 
er, or proprietor—would dare to approach any 
one of our editors and ask a favorable review 
on the ground that the publisher was advertis- 
ing, and we are proud to say that our publish- 
ing department does not want editors whose 
opinions they can buy so cheap. 


In The North American Review we find the 
following from a paragraph discussing the re- 
lation of the medical aud the clerical profes 
sion, and which is put with singalar power and 
skill. The article is by Dr. O.W. Holmes : 


“It is impossible or, at least, very difficult 
for a physician, who has seen the perpetual 
efforts of Nature, whose diary is the book he 
reads oftenest, to heal wounds, toexpel poisons, 
to do the best that can be done under the given 
econditions—it is very difficult for him to be- 
lieve in a world where wounds cannot heal, 
where opiates cannot give a respite from pain, 


where sleep never comes with its sweet obliv- 
ion of suffering, where the att of torture is 
the oply science cultivated, and the capacity 
for being tormented ts the only faculty which 


remains to the children of the same Fatber who 
cares for the falling sparrow.” 

The fine rhetorical instinct which makes Dr. 
liolmes more anxious to carry @ point with 
his readers than to present the opinions of his 
adversaries fairly serves him in good stead 
here. But, however nearly this is a picture of 
what some old theologians once believed, it is 
a grotesque caricature of what Orthodox 
Christians believe now. They do not p: .end 
to know much about Hell. All they believe is 
thet there seems to be eternal sin; that some 
will eternally refuse to seek a physician or to 
take remedies; but they do not believe that 
Giod devotes himself to practicing upon them 
the art of torture, por that the capacity of be- 
ing tormented is the only one left to them: 
This isa gross mis-statement, which Dr. Holmes 
hus heard, if at all, from Unitarian, and 
not from Orthodox pulpits. He ought to 
know that no believer in eternal evil holds 
more than is implied, whatever that may be, 
in the words of natural as well as of revealed 
law: “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’’ And Dr. Holmes’s “ physician ” 
ought to have read that law’ He “ has séen 
the perpetual efforts of Nature to heal w@unds, 
to expel poisons’’; but bas he not also seen 
Nature's efforts fail? Has he not seen deadly 
poisons, incurable wounds, Nature thwarted, 
ylelding, overcome, failing to respond, not 
merely to her own efforts, but even to the 
mediation of the physician’s skill and love? 
He has seen the sparrow cared for; but he has 
seen the eparrow fall. Im the book of her 
diary which the physician reads oftenest be 
has seen Nature not merely merciful, but 
Nature pitiless. 





WE are so much in the habit of tinding The 
Christian Leader gentlemanly that we are sur- 
prised to find the following in a column of 
editorial notes, which we always read, supplied 
by a theological professor : 

“It is a genuine satisfaction to find ina 
paper which has subjected itself to some mis- 
construction for its attempts to patronize Uni- 
versalists this frank deliverance: ‘To us the 
doctrine of endless ¢in and suffering seems as 

reasonable and probable as itis sad. We know 
of no valid argument against it drawn from 
reason or Scripture.’ So says Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT of Jan. 13th. We hope our contemporary 
will be rewarded for this by regaining its 
Orthodox standing.”’ 

Universalists do not need to be “ patronized,” 
and we are sorry if they regard as offensive 
our position that the holding of Universalist 
belief should uot put one out of the pale of an 
Evaugelieal Church. The insinuation that we 
have at this time expressed belief in the doc- 
trine of eternal ein for a selfish purpose is less 
courteous than we had aright to expect, and 
also less fair. Can the writer have forgotten 
the columns which he wrote in reply to our 
editorials three years ago, when the subject 
was under discussion? Our position on this 
subject has been clear and consistent: that to 
us bible and reason seem to support the doc- 
trine of eternal evil, while those that hold the 
contrary do not thereby forfeit their rights 
as Evangelical Christiaus. 


As gift after gift came from Mrs. Stone’s 
benefaction for various educational institutions, 
it seemed as if there were no exhausting the 
fountain f which the stream flowed. But 
it must be cvlausted at last,and we are in- 
formed that (he last distribution of $240,700 
finishes the fund at her disposal for charitable 
objects. In this last distribution there is eyi- 
dent a little departure from the strict rules 
hitherto adbered to. Nearly $30,000 has been 
giver to benevolences not strictly educational, 
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and $35,000 to benevolences not in this coun- 
try. To Robert College, Constantinople, $20,- 
000 is most Wisely allotted, and we hope this 
will encourage President Washburn in collect- 
ing the further sum needed for its permanent 
endowment. We are also much pleased to see 
$15,000 given to the cause of French evangel- 
ization presented by M. Réveilland. Among 
other noticeable gifts, often conditional, are 
$25,000 to Howard University, $20,000 each to 
Hampton Institute, Ripon, Drury, Olivet, 
Beloit, and Illinois Colleges, and $10,000 each 
to Marietta and Berea Colleges. The former 
larger and these smaller distributions have 
been made generally with singular wisdom, re- 
flecting much credit on the judgment of Mrs. 
Stone’s chief adviser, the Rev. William H. 
Willeox. 


Senator Dawes last week presented a peti- 
tion to the Senate, signed by Mr. John Welsh, 
Bishop Simpson, the Rev. Joseph Cook, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and thirty-two thousand other indi- 
vidual signers, with the signatures of churches, 
benevolent and other societies, representing in 
all more than fifty thousand citizens. The 
prayer of this huge petition is that the Con- 
gress of the United States would keep faith 
with the Indian tribes of this country, as 
pledged in solemn treaty stipulations with 
these tribes, and that hereafter Congress would 
observe the rules of justice toward these 
tribes. The petition was accompanied by a 
letter from The Indian Treaty Keeping Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, and both were referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. There 
ought to be no occasion for asking Congress to 
do the things specified in this petition. Yet 
the fact is that this Government has in the 
past most shamefully violated its own plighted 
faith in its dealings with the Indian tribes. It 
has, in numerous instances, made treaties with 
them onlyto break them. The best amenie 
that can pow be made for the wrongs of the 
past is to treat the Indians as human beings, 
having the rights of our common humanity, to 
educate and civilize them, and, at the earliest 
practicable period, incorporate them as citizens 
into the general body politic of the United 
States. These ends being gained, they will be 
merged into the general mass of the people, 
just asthe Negroes are, and then they will be 
subject to the responsibility and enjoy the 
protection of law We see no other just solu- 
tion of the so-called Indian problem. We 
believe this solution practicable, and that a 
suitable policy will at no remote day make it 
ap accom plished fact. 


THe Judiciary Committee a the Neuate have 
reported to the Senate a bill for the disposal 
of the unappropriated balance of the Geneva 
Award. The bill revives the ‘‘ Court of Com- 
missioners of Alabama Claims,’’ provided for 
in the Act of June 23rd, 1874, and renews to 
the Court the powers conferred by that Act, 
It entirely repeals the twelfth section of the 
Act which declared that no claim shall “‘ be 
admissible or allowed by said Court in behalf 
any insurance company or insurer, either in 
its or his own right, or as assignee or other- 
wise, in the right of a person or party assured, 
as aforesaid, unless such claimant shall show 
to the satisfaction of said Court that during 
the late Rebellion the sum of its or bis losses in 
respect to its or his war-risks exceeded the 
eum of ite or his premiums or other gains upon 
or in respect to such war-risks ; and in case of 
any such allowance, the same shall not be 
greater than such excess of loss.’’ This pro- 
vision in the Act of 1874 was grossly unjust to 
the insurance companies that had passed the 
losses on insured property destroyed by the 
rebel cruisers for whose action Great Britain 
was held responsible. These companies, by 
paying the losses, succeeded to the rights of 
the original losers ; and the losses thus paid 
were estimated as a part of the indemnity 
which Great Britain was required to pay and 
did pay. What Congress should long since 
have done is to provide that the insurance 
companies should be indemnified for the losses 
thus paid by them. The fund awarded for 
this purpose is abundantly sufficient for the 
payment. The fund is a trust fund in the 
hands of the Government, and the Government 
has no right to use it for any purpose different 
from that for which it was awarded. The 
course of Congress in hitherto witholding 
justice from the insurance companies is a 
disgrace to the people of the United States. 


.. The Chicago Standard says: 


“* The Nation does not Kive the name of the 
‘ religious r’ which ‘three years ago’ 
out a nearly sure promiag of 
eternal salvation for one full year’s subscrip- 
tion, and asserted that alittle boy, who saved 
enough money by Brey 2 instead of riding in 
the horse-cars to sch procure the paper 
in question for his mother, would almost cer- 
tainly go to Heaven.’ It might be interesting 
to have the name of that paper—that is, if The 
Nation itself ever knew.” 


The Standard need not be so skeptical about 
the fact stated by The Nation. The editor that 
said that in his paper has since graduated into 
a missionary secretaryship, and is going about 





the country now preaching the gospel that 
six hundred millions of heathen will all go to 
Hell, if we do not send them the Gospel. 


.---4& correspondent calls attention to the 
statement in Dr. Cuyler’s article on “‘ Revivals” 
that the increase of communicants of the 
Presbyterian Church last year was only 4,200. 
Dr. Cuyler, we presume, meant net increase. 
There were added on examination 26,838 ; but, 
after all the losses by death and otherwise are 
made good, 4,185 remains as the net gain on 
the total of the previous year. The number of 
churches was ulso incorrectly stated at 5,400 
in round numbers. The exact number is 5,489, 
and the average of additions to each church 
was a fraction less than five, instead of “less 
than one.”” The Baptists have done much 
better. Their net increase for 1880 averaged 
about 644 to each church. 

.-Our brilliant contemporary, the Sun, of 
this city, says: ‘‘ It is impossible for any intel- 
ligent person, who perfectly understands the 
question, to entertain a doubt that the income 
tax is a direct tax and, as levied by the late 
act of Congress, unconstitutional.”” The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has just 
decided the tax to be constitutional. The 
conclusion from the Sun’s position is that there 
are no intelligent persons in that Court who 
“ perfectly understand the question.”’ 


....The clergymen of Washington called a 
public meeting on a recent Sunday for a pub- 
lie protest against the liquor-saloons; where- 
upon the saloon-keepers held a meeting, and 
resolved : 


“That we denounce all such gatherings 
and assemblages for business or political 
purposes on the Sabbath Day as unchristian 
and as subversive of the time-honored custom 
among civilized people to observe the Lord’s 
Day with becoming meekness and charity.” 


That is turning the other cheek. 


.-If anything we bave said at any time 
implies, as The Watchtower seems to think, that 
any criticism made by us onthe treatment of 
Mr. Pentecost by the Baptist papers applies to 
that journal, we would withdraw it. It always 
treats him and everybody else with courtesy. 
Wethank The Watchtower for publishing a note 
from a correspondent defending Tue INpe- 
PENDENT from the charge of unfairness in the 
treatment of Baptists. 


.... The Senate last week refused to tuke up 
the bill for putting General Grant on the 
retired list of the army, with the rank and pay 
of general. The Democrate, with one or two 
exceptions, voted against taking up the bill, 
and the Republicans all voted for fit. This 
measure will keep, and in the end public senti- 
ment will see to it that Congress makes some 
suitable expression of the nation’s gratitude 
toward General Grant. 


.. We are glad to observe some signs that 
the people of Minnesota are coming to their 
sober senses in respect to the injustice and 
impolicy of the repudiation which has been 
practiced by that state for more than twenty 
years. Minnesota is abundantly able to pay 
her debts to the last dollar, and needs nothing 
but the will todo so. She had better listen to 
the advice of Governor Pillsbury. 


..The preparations for the inauguration 
ceremonies in Washington, on the 4th of next 
March, are being made on an elaborate scale. 
The expenditure will be about fifty thousand 
dollare, of which some ten thousand dollars 
will be spent in street decorations and four 
thousand for fire-works. The larger part of 
these funds might, in our judgment, be put to 
better use. 

. Says the Catholic Visitor: “ The Catholic 
Church or infidelity are now the two alterna- 
tives.”” This is not quite as bad as the doctrine 
of the colored preacher, who, in the course of 
his sermon, said: ‘‘Brederen, dere are two 
roads : one of dem leads to perdition, de oder 
to damnation.”” ‘If dat be de case,’’ said one 
of the alarmed hearers, ‘‘ dis chile will take to 
de woods.” 

--Some asserted specimeps of the new 
Revision are published in a London paper. 
The important points are omitted, and the only 
ones of any interest are the substitution in 
several passages of “‘ Hades”’ for ‘* Hell,” of 
“life” for “soul,” in Mark viii, 36,37, and the 
omission of the Doxology in the Lord’s Prayer. 

..-In therecent death of Mr. Isaac Sherman, 
of this city, the country has lost one of its 
most sagacious thinkers in matters of finance. 
Mr. Sherman never sought conspicuity or pub- 
lic position; yet the Government has not 
infrequently consulted bim on financial ques- 
tions, and could not well find a safer adviser. 

.-The Supreme Court of Wisconsin holds 
that money loaned on Sunday in that state 
cannot be recovered by legal process, either 
principal or interest, and, hence, that the debt 
thus created is simply one of personal honor. 
That is, if one is wicked enough to break the 
Sabbath, he may also steal. 

....Marian Evans’s relation to Professor 
Lewes was indefensible enough; but it was not 
as bad as The Canada Christian Advocate asserts, 
which says that ‘* before she died she left Mr. 
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Lewes, and married William Cross.” Sh 
lived with Mr. Lewes until he died. 

--»-Mr. Kimball, the famous chureh-debt 
raiser, is said to have visited in all one hundred 
and sixty churches, and, directly or indirectly, 
raised $11,000,000 for the extinguishment of 
church debts. He certainly has done a good 
work. 

«+++ The Observer is utterly unfair, and knows 
that it falsifies in its misrepresentations of Taz 
INDEPENDENT. Our readers know that we 
heartily approve President McCosh’s position 
on developmevt, and have ssid so more than 
once. 


---.We call special attention to the lecture 
by Mr. Dike, published in this issue. He has 
gathered facts about a terrible social evil, 
which should be the basis of many sermons 
and of legislation. 

.-It isa satisfaction to know that a com- 
petent committee has decided that the charges 
made by Mr. Feuardent against the integrity of 
Gen. di Cesnola’s restorations are without 
foundation. 











NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


| Bublisher's : Department. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
ir would be impossible to 


management, or the safety and « 
affo ite anagersent, It has 
old-fashioned anno: 


‘ormerly 1 raised 
the standard of railway management to a point far 
ahead of papything sf in country quite 
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PAPER WARE. 

“ Tue goods known in the ae as paper ware are 
now meeting with ready sale. They are light, dur- 
able, handsome, end cheap. Pails, basins, bow oo one 
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op jars, 

pans, etc. embrace the ‘eatin articles in this line. 
hose in wantof these Gestrab: goods should visit 
the establishment of Jenn’ Brothers, the manu- 

facturers, 51 Murray Street. from the count 
will have $ will be Zttention ond Pe price-lista Y aS 
particulars will be furnished free on 
a oe 
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the money ‘ound anywhere in the country 
speak thus strongly for we have known for many 
years the this firm, and, if our 
su’ bers, in ordering samples, will mention that 
the firm's mnt was seen in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, will be in 
all 
THE — lew York, ‘Western Invest- 
ment Com rehcre ie yt a column. to re- 
ceive subscriptions 2 eS stock v4 the Denver 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE EQUITABLE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 

We ask the attention of our readers to the Twenty- 
@rst Annual Statement of the Equitable Life Asgur- 
ance Socicty, published to-day. Its assets are shown 
to be over forty-one million dollars and I's 61 lus 
over nine million. During the past year t! eBoc'ety 
fasued over thirty five militons of new insurance, and 
paid to policyholders #-d their representatives nearly 
five million dollars. 

The important feature lately embodied in the policy 
contracts of this Company, by which it is bound not 
to dispute the payment of its policies after they have 
become three years old, providing the premiums 
are regularly paid, and the more recent announce- 
ment by its president that all such incontestable 
policies will be paid immediately after the re- 
ceipt of the proper certificates of the death of the 
policvholder, without the customary delay of sixty 
or ninety days and without discount, will do much to 
make life insurance attractive to all who need it. 
They are new principles in the business, which cannot 
be too highly commended, and are likely to give a 
decided advantage to the Equitable over many life 
insurance companies 

Nothing can be more satisfactory to the policy- 
holders and to all persons wiw are interested in life 
tnsurance than this report. Itshows not only that 
our system of life insurance fs sound and approved 
by the public; but that the condition of the Equitable 
Society, as a lealing representative of the system, is 
healthy and prosperous. Its business seems to be 
conducted on the theory that life insurance is a 
beneficent institution, sdapted to the necessities of 
ull classes in the community; and to this end the 
Society has both anticipated and followed the popular 
wants, giving to its policyholders an insurance which 
nsures ard which may be collected without a law- 
suit. The directors, whose names are attached to the 
report, are a guaranty that the great interests intruast- 
ed to the Society by the thousands of families who 
hold its policies are managed with care. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 


The annval statement of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company for the year 1890 shows a net gain in 
receipts, as compared with the previous year, of over 
$250,000, and a net gain of assets during the same 
period of over $170,000. The figures of the last year 
are as follows: Total premium receipts, @4,232,675.04; 
premiums on policies not marked off ist January, 
1880, $1,495,°47.23, In all $5,728.622.27; premiums 
marked off during the year, $4,141,087 .80; losses paid, 
@2.071,238.98; premium returns and expenses, $873,- 
118.96; total assets, $12,608,856.71. A dividend of 
ix per cent. will be paid on outstanding certificates 
February ist; the certificates of 1876 will be redeemed 
and paid on the same date as the cash dividend ; and a 
4tvidend of forty per cent. in scrip ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the year, deliverable on Tues- 
Gay, the third day of May. 

All the ficures show conservative and successful 
management and enabies this excellent institution to 
” keep its place as by far the strongest corporation of 
fts class in the country 








NEW YORK MUTUAL. 


The trustees of the New York Mutual (Martine) In- 
surance Company—originally chartered in 1796 and 
made a “ mutual” company in 185i—present their 
annual statement to the public through our col- 
wnns. The total realized premiums for the year 
Were $243,272.21. Losses and expenses, $125,048.70. 
The assets of the Company now aggregate §720.- 
616.71, of which $402,150 are in United States 
stocks and the balance in other stocks, secure1 
boans, cash, etc. Five per cent. interest on out- 
standing certificates of profit will be paid on and 
after the Sth of February. The Company has ar- 
ranged to issue policies in London, through the bank- 
tng-house of Dennistuun, Cross & Co. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co, 


The American Fire I Company, in Philadel 
phia, now has assets of over a million and a half of 
dollars, a cash capital of four hundred thousand 
dollars, and a surplus over all liabilities of $640,940.63. 
All the sureties of the Company are invested most 
carefully and only first-class risks are taken. The 
officers are Thomas R. Maris, President ; Thomas H, 
Montgomery, Vice President; and Albert ©. L. Craw- 
ford, Secretary. 








WASHINGTON LIFE. 

The statement of this C y shows ipte for 
premiums the past year of $1,016,002.66; and for in- 
terest, $325,490.17. It has paid to policyholders for 
death-ciaims, matured and discounted endowments, 
surrendered policies, dividends, annuities, etc. $031,- 
465.54. Its total assets are now valued at $5,840,714.88 








and its surplus is estimated at $046,385.58. 


BROOKLYN LIFE. 
The Brooklyn Life shows total assets ou the frst of 


January amounting to $1,646,203, with a surplus as . 
regards policyholders of $254,087. The interest on Fmaew.~Cotee c. 
the bonds and mortgages held by the Company, Frown... 
amounting to $790,000, has been paid with singular MO 


promptness, the balance uncollected being only the 
trifting sum of $79. 


“é 
New ORLFans, New 


Ite net surplus over and above the reserve fund set 


Cosas, Grocery Grades 
Boiling-Grades 
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—————— F Crop, Fancy...... 54 55 
WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE. Seni pets nats Choice. .... 4 (@53 
This popular institution, which pays twenty per ; ‘ISH. ere res ot @ 
cent. per annum in dividends to its stockholders G — ). 25 
shows assets, January Ist, 1881, aggregating $1,016- — \Y con er = + . @ @ 5 t- 
$35 68. Its reserve fund for reinsurance and all other Mackerel, No ey 16 pay AY 18 4 00 
claims ts $311,204.49 and ite net surplusis @440,571.19. | iocKere’ No. 2 Mass., santa 
~ a Eng Sat Mackerel, No 3, Mass 450 @ 475 
UNION, OF PHILADELPHIA. Herring, ied... .<c 16 @— 20 
The Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, SALT 
has a cash capital of $500,000, well invested in Gov- | Turk’s Islands.......... .per bush. 30@ 33 
ernments and other sound securities ; and, besidethis | Mediterranean.......---....--.+-. 2@ 28 
sum, has other assets, amounting in all to $871,797.35. | Liverpool,Ground (200 Ibs. \persack 70@ 7 


apart for reinsurance is $101,069.72. 
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Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s. 
Liverpool, Fine, Phonix.......... 





SIXTY THOUSAND PATIENTS. Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s....@1 20@ 1 25 
Sen teat ofsiaty the is patients shouldes Liverpool, Fine, other brands. . 95@ 1 00 
eaieh ith, dou the efectiveneas of Ber. 8 —_ 
pears in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. wyheh GENERAL MARKET. 
Soc ie drege ariaa hte bane abe oe ; 
soeurebinneclf ond cherer made in isown systems FLOUR, MEAL, Ete. 
by the dignane, : and then, after or thirteen years ir ears of per- | PLOuR 
e In. 
once had a return of Ay ~-4- wonderful and 80 e Extras. ........-++ 8  @ $8 75 
shows the power and effectiveness of f the remedy. He NO. B.crcccccccce Cocccccee 800 @ 3 50 
jr my. in thoroughiy honorable Superine ‘a . ‘ none onaneee ae - @ 3 7% 
4 tate Extra Brands....... 4 @ 450 
3 Oe eT pT = State Fancy Brands....... 460 @ 465 
any who desire may inqutre of the pationte them Western Spring Wheat Ex 435 @ 450 
opives wees comes cake eB 4 y kN Minnesota Clear.......... 455 @ 570 
ease in Mr. Childs’s hands for treatment. We would Minnesota Straight........ 535 «0 6 60 
call especial attention tothe advertisement, and re- Spring Wheat Patents..... 590 @ 7 85 
quest S — aren og rp tb Winter Wheat Seconds... 415 @ 475 
thankful should our readers call attention of suc Good tu Choice 8. W. Ex. 455 a 4 65 
mon end disgusting disease; bat Chilass Catarms | ony ter Ind. 0.. Mich. & 00 we 5 9 
; 0, Ind., an uper. @ 375 
Speci may pe relied om ae an ctroctive and sorvain |. Red Hoop Ex.(Shipg). 425 @ 475 
every confidence.—Am. Church White Wheat Ex., O0.,Ind. 500 @ 520 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 525 @ 5 50 
WHAT MAKES YOU SICK? St. Louis Single Extras... 500 (@ 5 20 
eno allowed your bowels to become habitually 8t. Louis Double Extras.. 525 @ 5 40 
your liver me , the same thing &t. Louis Triple Extras.... 550 @ 5 75 
female: gots Daskage f Ridnay War, take Kfuie | Genesee Extra Brands... 5 10 (@ 5 25 
fully, and soon you wil! forget yo you" ve got any such Winter Wheat, Patents... 6 00 (@ 7 85 
organs, for you will be a well. White Wheat, eau... 5 10 @ .3 80 
City Mills, for West. Indies 5 30 @ 5 45 
MORE PEOPLE DIE City Mills. for Europe.... 425 @ 5 2 
from diseased Kidne = of consumption; but | SouTHERN FLOUR: 
Warner's Safe Kidne and 4 Laver’ Gare "eas = in NO. 2.000 .000- +s sees - sees 20 @ 83 50 
time. By all means, om. Alex., Georgetown. 375 @ 8 90 
Hehmond «s+ .+.4.e0 04. 540 @ 660 
ot last hi 
soe, last century, the medicine, for colds and | Rye FLOUR 
bees handed down in the f family from generation to a eee eeccrcccece $5 40 @ $5 55 
eneration. The scientific y of the | present day Pennsylvania ............. @a—— 
‘or these diseases is Dr. Brownt: ing’s ©. 4 & C. Cordial. Corn MEAL: , 
“DIGO BLUE. —Best Wi rans WASH BLUE OUND. . ce ccccscvccocess $2 50 @& $8 05 
athe moet poral measure. D. BERGER, Pro- ER ince wine acne 823@— — 
N. Second St., Philadelphi Prize Medal.............. 806 @— — 
porment athae arin > GRAIN 
BUSINESS NOTICES. Warat 
be eh aes $i 15 @ 61 16 
nest bit da Cc cago, No. 2....... ow ee 16 @ 117 
OPIUM r. p.pay til cured. 1g Red Winter........-..... 1 174 — — 
Tere ADS Milwaukee, . 107 @ 117 
RE 108 @ 109 
; . JORN : 
For New Terms for | — wixea, a... sees = Be 
- BOW... cccccccccecces - — S@— 57 
1881 see page 31. i. cocese = a OF 
White, No. 2 we — 583@— 59 
ATS: 
WN hiid cheeses vidio vonnie = * 49 
Weekly Blarket Heview, enanaetete = ~ 
New York..... eo -— 4 @— 49 
(For the week ending Friday, January 98th, 1881. } Ungraded, Mixed....2..2. — 40 @ 46 
Ungraded, White.......... — 44 @— 504 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. | ***. $1 01 @e1 o8 
COFFEE. . “on track........ cosees = 97 @— 98 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to snenen Keoeuan ll @i4n _o— 17 @— 
Santos, Choice to Best pevee +198 @13g eee Et ee 
19 a Snes To 
White Kidney... eeccccece 190 @ 1 9% 
4 Red Kidney...............-. 1 50 @'1 60 
3 hee Redecwinne coccccccecee 175 @200 
~~ 1880, #@ bush......... 1 60 165 
Hyson.... ... C0cee cocevccoce gore eeee oD Southern Black Eye, e2 @ 
zoumnt enka wpoceenel 0 bush. bag ‘ = 2 00 
nglish Breakfast..... eetsissaxcenel @75 ened. fn balk, D baa a“ & 
Uacolored Japen balesiianaes epee Canada, in batk, @ bush....— 68 agi 
RE veeeeeel® @H | say _— siren 
SUGAR. pping, per cd camannn- ces 00(@$1 05 
| Timothy, prime 100:lbe....... 
Raw.-Fair to prime Cuba ...... cocce 7 Clever. - roe got ; i oD 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............... coccce Salt, ” - imacete 70 
SSE biebe* aoe 98@ a Oat "Straw, wei 6 pscccer 80 
OTE @ Long Rye Straw, WEP | Se 
I iictccvceessiusicccons — ol —— Rye Straw, ae | endian — Tir 100 
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Waitr.—Siandard -A, Grogers’........ PROVISIONS. 


Steam Refined A 








Pork : 
MONE, BOW ccccvevseses +++ - $14 50 @B15 00 
 * ————e ceccvccce 13 75 @ 14 25 
Extra Prime...o......6+-./10 75 @ 11 ¢ 
Prime Mess....... ey 13 50 @ 14 00 
Family,.....csecess+-eveee 14 00 @ 15 00 
Baoon : 
Short Clear... sescces $8 10 @ $8 15 
ng Clear..... Sescce 77 @ 780 
Short Rib......... 800 @ 810 
Cur Meats 
Smoked Hame . — 9ia— 10 
Smoked Shoulders ........ — 6h— 
Smoked Strips......... ++. —10 @— ll 
MILL FEED. 
NG sutieneedinabexa ees ; . $16 50(@$17 50 
ihe idesatciadhedunat eudnt 16 50@ 17 50 
80 lbs.... .--—@ 19 00 
100 Ibs.. . 20 00@ 21 00 
Sharps.... 20 OU(d@ 22 00 
Rye Feed — —@ 17 00 
Oil Meal — —(@ 33 00 
eee 80 CO@ 81 00 
er 19 WO@ 21 00 


a 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice......... 25 (@84 
Pits, BANG ONE UND 0.560520 ccnccecess 246 @29 
RRR, SHG, MINE sos 00s0ccesesones 18 (@22 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... WwW (a% 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 (@22 
Western Factory, common............ 16 @20 
Rolls, choiee........ Caracas SeReee coos 19 @W 
Rolls, fair to good...........666 eoeee 17 @I8 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........ sorceeess  LBAMIBS 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 114(@13 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 12318 
Western, Factory, fairto prime..... 10 @124 


Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 55 @57 










State and Pennsylvania............... 58 @57 
Western and Canadian............... 48 @45 
Limed, State and Western............ 45 @47 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 lbs.......... ---$9 80 @ 9 87, 
CUP... .c000--ccccesses ecceccecce 8 FEL 
IN iin cca ai aie bate rite 9 50 @ 9 75 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
eee errs — 183 @— 14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 15 @ -~ — 
OP FH ¢ —-Ww@— 4 
sg “¢ Jereey...... — 114@ — 1% 
Fowls, dry-picked, prime...... —1@—-— 
OFBCY oo sc ccrccccccccce — 10 @ — 11 
‘* State —_ Western..... _ =< (@ — 10 
Ducks, per pair............... @ $1 00 
POTA'TOES. 

Peerkess.. -o2.cccccccee per bbl. .81 75 @g2 00 
Early Rose............-. “4. 212%4@ 2 B 
VEG ETABLES. 

Russia Turmips.............-0006+ ~~ 50@-—- 75 
New Beets.............+. eceeessem> 70(O$1l UO 

New Carrots.........++. @rcccoce 
Onions, Western............. 
Onions, .> net Yellow.. 
Ontong UT paris kacine iad nines 
aUIT —DOMESTIC GREEN 
Apples, per Db] .........+--- 556 $1 502 UW 
Apple ee Cape Cod, bbl... . 7 BO 
berries, Jersey, per box. 1 7@ 2 2% 
DOME 8TIC DRIED 
Apples, Sliced, State................ 4 @ 
ay Peeled.......... a 
Peaches, U aeoees. 
Blackberries...... 
Piums..... ° 
CN iatkineecereeninndeeens ine 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle during the week has improved. 
Oxen and dry Cows sold at 5@6} cents per 


lb., live weight; Steers, 74@94 cents, to 
dress ; fair to goo do., 94@104 
cents and prime, do., 11@113 cents, 
Milch Cows continue scarce; quoted 


$35@$60 each. Calves firm at 7/ak} cents 
for Veals and 3@4 cents per Jb. for Grass 
ers. Common Sheep sold at 4§ cents per 
Ib.; chdéice Wethers, 5@6} cents; ind 
Lambs, 6@74 cents. Hogs are somewhat 
higher and Live sold at $5.25@$5.46 per 100 
Ibs. 


GUANO AND Pees 2 


Per ton, 





Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9.70 “¢. 68 WO 70 00 
- 8. * 50 00 @52 00 

Guano, Senmes or Gesme , 
(2,240 Ibs.)........+.+ 2 00 @54 00 


ood 

Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.... 87 00 (@40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 (a3 00 


Bone Flour .. ..... 36 O00 (239 00 
+ Bone Meal..... +... 234 00 96 DO 
“ Ground Bone....... 81 UO (ws 50 
“ Crescent Bone......27 50 @30 00 


Homestead Superphosphate 


(Michigan Jarbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
Octagon Cos a Cohen Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
CO rr 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 4 00 
Soluble Pacifie Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground tine, average...... — — @29 00 
“ ’ dissolved, high grad seeeeem— — @27 00 
German Potash Sal ainit..... 7 50 @11 50 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..,... 750 @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Shoots vieapavocahared @ .; 


eeeweee 


Phate, per 2,000 Ibs dies cace ®5 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Bau h’s War anied Pure Bone 
“4 2, _ pee 35 00 


port Bone, per $00 


oR UCR eee eee eee eee ee ee 





en’s lS sildoveccoens 
uble oerine Guano........ 
Sulphate Ammonia.........:... » 4 00 





ASHES.— We e 
’ = quote 44@5 cente for Pot and 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


“FABRIQUES DE COTTON.” 


An early opening of Spring Novelties iu. 
Anderson's Scotch Zephyrs (exclusively 
confined to this house), Batistes, Plain and 
Printed Satines, French Cambrics: and 
Percales, Ginghame, Cheviots, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


GENUINE CANTON CREPES. 


An invoice just received of the above de- 
sirable goods. Colors: White, Rose, Cream, 
Ciel, Straw, Lilac, Drab, Ecru, ete. 


BROADWAY & I9th ST. 








Financial, 
NOT WANTED. 


An officer of one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country (now holding several 
millions of Government bonds) said to us, a 
day or two since, that the short three-per- 
cent. bonds now proposed by the House of 
Representatives were ‘‘ not wanted” by the 
institution he represented. “If,” said he, 
‘‘these bonds or their holders, are to be 
taxed and retaxed in all sorts of ways and 
shapes, and the banks, who will, under the 
law, be compelled to lock them up as securi- 
ty for their circulation, are to be taxed and 
retaxed also, the bonds will, if ever issued, 
quickly fall below par, and nobody will 
then touch them, except at a very low 
figure. Offer us a bond,” said he, “‘ that 
cannot be called in in less than twenty 
years or more, that shall be exempt from 
every sort of taxation, either directly or in- 
directly, on the principal, the imterest, or 
on income, and then exempt the banks hold- 
ing them from all taxation also, and we 
would like some of them. Our officers are 
not a pack of fools. They don’t propose to 
use their trust funds in the purchase of 
bonds which are sure to march dowoward in 
value, instead of going upward or remaining 
firm at cost price. No, sir. We don’t want 
such securities; and, what is more, we won't 
take them. What is the use of all this tax- 
ation, either on the bonds, the banks, or 
on other corporations holding them? It 
is high time to cut down taxation, and thus 
make it sure that the country will continue 
to prosper. There is no use or sense in 
now taxing the people to pay off the nation- 
al debt at the rate of a hundred millions or 
even fifty millions a year. A moderate re 
duction of say. twenty-five millions rer 
year would be quite enough. We are in 
favor of a low rate of interest (of three- 
per-cent.) on the bonds now spoken of, so 
as to convince the whole world that we 
have the strongest and safest government in 
existence; tut we must protect the people 
from loss. Give us such non-taxable bonds as 
we have described, and they would all be 
taken in one day, and would be safe from 
any probable loss in the hants of every 
holder.” 

** Congressmen seem to act on the prin- 
ciple that our national banks ought to 
be strangled, instead of being kept strong 
and prosperous. ‘Oh! but they are a great 
monopoly,’ says one. Nonsense! Why don’t 
these financial owls, each and all, get up a 
bank, then? If there is really so much 
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money to be made in the business of bank- 
ing, why don’t they ‘pitch in,’ and make 
a big fortune and done with it? There is 
no restrictions to such a step. The door is 
open to every baker's dozen of such men, 
no matter where they live—in any city, 
town, or village in the country—to go into 
such a ‘ profitable speculation.’” 

Now, we entirely agree with the gentle- 
man who has so plainly expressed his finan- 
cial opinions to us, and we commend 
what he says toall our Washington law- 
makers. 

One thing, we believe, is absolutely cer- 
tain, that no three-per-cent. bond can now 
be floated except on such terms, substan- 
tially, as we have now stated. Our banks 
and capitalists cannot be expected to take a 
dose which is sure to kill them, or, at least, 
make them very sick. They will not invest 
adollar of their money except with some 
slight prospect of a profit. There are, be- 
sides our banks and other corporations, 
thousands and tens of thousands of wealthy 
capitalists, and also a large army of small 
investors, who are sensible enough and 
smart enough to let severely alone all se- 
curities which are of adoubtful prospective 
value. 

A minority in Congress seem to think 
that a three-per-cent. bond cannot be floated 
at par. That is most decidedly our opin- 
ion, unless it be a long non-taxable bond, 
such as we have stated. Offer such a bond 
as that, and we believe it would be taken 
immediately. ‘‘But,” say these men, “‘what 
shall we do as a nation with our surplus 
money?” Buy the bonds at the market price, 
we answer. You first say that they cannot 
be sold at par, and then immediately admit 
that, if sold, they will rise so high that a 
considerable premium would have to be 
paid. If the kind of three-per-cent. bond 
we have named can be sold at par, with a 
fair probability that it could be bought at 
less than that figure, the Government would 
make money by the operation. The bonds 
of the sort we suggest would, we affirm, be 
worth par, and no reasonable business man 
outside of Congress would think for an 
instant of asking the people to take any 
other sort. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


TaHEre has been nochange in the demand 
for money since our last report. The wants 
of borrowers have been abundantly supplied 
at’ 4@6 per cent. on stock collaterals and 
at 3@4 per cent. on Government securities. 
Time loans were made at 4@6 per cent,, 
and the rates of discount were 43@5% per 
cent. for indorsed paper and 54@64 for 
single names. Sterling exchange closed firm 
at higher rates, owing to increased importa- 
tions of merchandise and consequent reduc- 
tion of specie imports. Transactions were 
at $4.81@$4.81} for 60-day bills; $4.843@ 
$4.844 for demand; $4.844@4.85 for cable 
transfers; and $4.793@$4.79% for commer- 
cial bills. 

It is estimated in Washington that the 
public debt for the month of January will 
show a decrease of between eight and ten 
millions of dollars. 

Stock MARKET.—At the beginning of the 
week there was a decline of 1@5} per cent. 
in values. This was followed by a sharp 
rise of — per cent. in the low-priced 
stocks and an improvement less marked in 
the dividend-paying Securities. The re- 
corded sales at the Exchange for the week 
were 2,905,408 shares, 

Rarmroap_ Bonps.— The dealings in 
railroads bonds were almost wholly con- 
fined to the specufatives. While the invest- 
ment issues were quiet, the incomes were 
booming with transactions for large 
amounts and at an advance varying from 
1 to 10 per cent. We quote sales on Satur- 
day: Boston, H., and Erie firsts at 6061}; 
Ches. and Ohio interest deferred, 51@51}; 
C., C., and I. C., ine., 714@78; Indian., B., 
and Western inc., 80@80}; Int. and Gt. N. 
second inc., 92@94; Kansas Pacific Con., 
104@1044: Met. Elevated firsts, 1043@105; 
Northern Pacific, B. C., 102}; Texas Pacific 
land-grant, 793@824; and Union Pacific 
firsts 114@114}. 

Bank AND Gas Stocxs.—Bids for bank 
stocks are: America, 144; American Ex- 
change, 123; Butchers’ and Drovers’ 121; 
Central National, 125; Chemical, 1,735; 
City, 240; Commerce, 145; Continental, 135; 
Corn Exchange, 150; East River, 93; Fourth, 
119; Fulton, 135; Fifth Avenue, 350; Ger 
man-American, 92; Hanover, 125; Import- 
ers’ and ’, 233; Irving, 185; Manhat- 
tan, 180; Market, 120; Mechanics’, 145; 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, 82; Mer- 
cantile, 106; Merchants’, 127; Metropolitan, 
152; Nassau, 105; New York National Ex- 
¢c 105; Ninth National, 118); North 
A ‘a, 05; Park, 152; Phenix, 104: Re- 





o 





blic, 184; Seventh Ward, 85; St. Nicholas, 
16; Tradesmen’s, 110; Union, 145. 

Gas stocks are quoted: New York, 924 
to 95; Manhattan, 171 to 175; Metropolitan, 
135 to 140, ex-dividend; Mutual, 58 to 62; 
Municipal, 153 to 160; Harlem, 60 to 65; 
= 106 to 110; Jersey City, 140 to 
150, 

The following shows the condition of the 
New York City banks this week, as com- 
pared with last: 

a 

















224. Jan. 20th. Jan. Sist, 1891. 
Loans ......... cD $310,682,000 §283.196,500 
Specie..... seve G64P4,100 66,264,100 312,84 
Legal tenders. 16.35.60 17.287,900 18,586, 
Deposita....... 206 931.000 902.512.3900  250,075,90 
Cireulation.... 000 = 18,830,700 21,529,000 


The following shows the relation between 
the reserve and the liabilities: 


pocogeceoe 454,100 264,100 Dec. 000 


74,782,975 75,628,075 





8,146,725 7,923,925 Dec. 222,800 
GoveRNMENT Bonps.—The market closed 
strong at an advance of } per cent. on all 
issues excepting the new 4-per-cents. The 
following were the closing quotations: 


B14, Asted 

United States sixes, 188!, reistered... 101 102 
Onited States sixes, 1981. coupon..... 101 102 
United States fives, 1841. tered... 1 101 
United States fives, 1481, coupon...... 101 10 
Beltesatats eine coapon'=a: By Hit 

nl , COUpOR....... q 

nited f 1907, 118 11% 
Onited States fours, 1907 coupes. 113% ll 
Gnited States currency sixes. 1 . 198 = 
Onited States currency sixes, 1906. 120 a 
United tes currency sixes, 1807 180 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898 130% _ 
United States 131 - 


Boxps Hetp BY CorPorATions.—The 
wealth, debt, and taxation division of the 
Census Bureau has just completed an inves- 
tigation as to the amount of various classes 
of bonds held by the corporations, as will 
appear from the following table: 

The three 


Fives. kinds. 
stteree 10,251,400 


ROE eT 
. banks. 5,270. 
i 27.025 827,500 181.221'400 


Sav. banks 65,871,550 


Private bks. 9.153.100 1.190.150 641,900 10,994,150 
Ins. Cos. ...28,495,850 17,199,700 15,162,400 69,857,450 
Trust Cos... 3,916,500 6,040,700 3,526,850 13,484,050 
Ex.Cos.... 600,100 40,000 _— 610,100 





Totals. ....118,306,900 53,620,400 60,525,250 227,451,550 
This gives all the bonds owned by the 
respective corporations, except the sixes of 
1881, the census of which is not yet finished. 
The Treasury now holds 9,873,250 
in United States bonds to secure bank cir- 
culation, divided as follows: 


Cu fia.... $3,916,000 | 444 # cents..... $36,460,550 
Six ¥ cents poses 49,918,850 | Four # cents... 108,483,300 
Five ® cents. ..161,009,550 


Bonds deposited for circulation during 
the week ending to-day, ,000. Bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $668,000. National bank circulation 
outstanding: currency notes, $343,402,238; 
gold notes, $1,135,260. 

The following were the bids for the 
vurious state securities: 





N. Y. 64, g. 1, '91...... 118 
N. Y. 6s, g. 1, 08...... 119 
i, Wot Mh tee WEs econ 120 
TE Tia teessaaaoes S34 
ee “ee “egeeaptan 34 
N.C. N.C. R.. °83-4-5.140 
N.C. NC.R., 9, ¢. off. 90 
N.C.N.C. R,A.O.. 140 
N.C. N.C. R., c. off.. 90 
N.C. fag act, ‘66-1900. 1236 
N.C. fdg. act., 68-98. 1216 
N.C.n., J. J., 22-8 
N.C. 2.. A. 
CCB 
IN. C. sp. 
N.C. sp. 

102 [N.C. sp. 

118 |N.C. cn. 

: N, C. sm 

louie onto Ae: 

10834 Ohio 6s, 

108 ,R. I. 6s 





. 6s, due "8S I. 6s, ¢ 
"90.1991¢/S.C.4s,a 

Mo. 68, due "69 ey ct 

Va. 68,0 


| 





CL R710 |Va. 6a, on. 24s. 
gL, '88.....106 |Dis. C: 3.65, 24. 


Srock QuoraTrons.—The weekly range 
of prices was as follows: 




















Low. Clos- 
4 Su 12° 130" 190" 
Albany and § MB. cocccccece 
Alton and Ter. H.......... ey 43 52 
Do. pref’d..........+--++ -«-- 185% 121 180 
Boston Air Line...........- nee SE 46 a” 
r.,C. R., and Northern «++» S084 «76% «80% 
Cedar Falls... ......-++++- «++ -. 8 20 23 
Central Pacific...... «+» BY 88% 
Chic., St. L., and N. ane 55 
neta Sont : oe Fae 4 
c.,c.,C., and I...... ee 
c., C., and Ind. Cen --. 27% (926 
Ches. & Ohio ......... --. B 23 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d coco 23 
Chen. & Ohio, ist pf........ --s 36 82% 
Catooge. = oe 1%% =69168 «171 
c.. R. L, and Pacific ... ---.199 #187) 1 
yilcese and Alton.... ---15S 48150) 6151 
vy. and Pitts...........- eee 
ost P., one M. and O. aes . 
Chicago and North 138129 
Cl a N 430 = 40 
Chic., Mil., and 128 «(117 «12 
Chic., Mil... and 127 «126 
Cin., San., and Cleve........ - «4 “ae 44 
Central I bocce -&% «0 a3 
Do._ist pf........-------- . 7% 76 
Del., Lack., and Western ° 121 
Del. and = - oe oe 1s, 1 
ver Gran: éo 
F. and Kokomo........ 27 bo] 5-5] 
Houston and Texas... 690 
Han. St. Joseph..... 58 
‘an. 


{nd., Rloom.. pee 
Keokuk and Des Moines. 


eS3*° 289 
3 vage5ag 


3 
x 


ptgiaganay 


Beaggaligsts.zxg5e2 
SBRggsHae35-5*3 
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a alent 
5. and Western............ 51 4Big 
‘Fk * and Western, pid....... oe 91 
Ry ell era ony 
N. Y., Ont., and West .- 4 
do. preferred...... 90 Fx, 90 
on . 
é and Na ‘107d 148 
Onio Miss....... .-& 
‘ghio and Mise. pe... 1066 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, and Chic........130% 190 
and 
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eastern Union Te: = 
American Express. mm | 
United States Express - $e 
Wells Fargo Express... 121 «120 
Ga asenscbsoseenecceess oe. 68 57% 
DEED Bei ecccccccecvececcoccesoonesce 54% «COG 644 


We give below the January, 1881, state- 
mcot of our city Fire Insurance Compan- 
ies, taken from the Journal of Commerce : 



















































































=z 
g lef] 2| sf] sz | F 
¢ § § 
aR 
: Re : 2% no § 
$ sBis iS & : 
i Jie): | eel eglt 
: }ERl i | Bs) Be]: 
EEE news os 4 
merican Ex. | $200,000, 5 | 100131 27/130 70/119 
Seertenm.... 400000! 5 60/218 97/235 09) 155 
WELY....++ $00,000) 0 25 228 8 249 83 
Broadwa: VV, 0QU) 25) 20 6) 212446 
Brookly set 153,000; 10 17.228 80/242 92/211 
*Citizen’s..... $00,000' 5& | 20/262 18/264 54/176 
BEF. cecccccece 210,00) 6 70/177 82)188 43/126 
Clinton....... 200,000; 5 | 100/152 10/155 00/141 
Columbia. 300,000! — | 30100 90/101 50) 60 
mora, | wuss $ | SOs tates Saige 
Com. of Alb 00, > 8 120 
ntinental. 1,000,000) 7 | 100/210 81/225 60/215 
— 10,000} 714! 40/281 47/800 38/2205 
Empire City, 000} Big) = 92/187 03/100 
Tan n an 
mporium.. | 200,000) 6 | 100/168 22/172 65/116 
Exchange.....| 200,010) 5 80 146 48/148 25/105 
Farragut...... 200.000) 6 | 50/169 41/169 00/127 
viremen’s.... | 224.000) 834) 17,138 79/1391 98] 99 
Firemen’s Tr. | 150,000) 5 10150 76/147 00/110 
Greenwich.... | 200,000 Tigqr|_ 25 271 89/268 3¢|312 
Germania..... 1." 9,000, 5 |” 50175 23/185 50/1554 
Ger. Americ’n |1,'00.000, 6 | 100/187 56/209 60/165 
at | 200,000; & | 50 159 13/164 53/1145 
Glen's Falls 000; 6 | 10.826 61)364 00'900 
Guardian..... 00,000} 8 100{111 45/112 00; 
Hamilton..... 150,000] 734) 15/180 53/189 32/1 
Hanover...... see ees 2) 3 a3 a8 08 13170 
Hottman...... , 
2227" 18,000,000] & | 100/144 02/154 64/150 
nashuiiee 0, — | 25/100 37/101 25) 65 
weze | 500,000) & | 50/125 30/129 75114 
Imp. « Trad. | 200.000] 5 | 50\189 46/188 38) 98 
= peaees 200,000} 6& | 100,103 24 109 69) 68 
*Jefferson.....| 200,000] 6 | 30'245 39/256 69/161 
Knickerb’ker. | 280,000} — | 40/101 76,101 00] 61 
Kings County | 150,000) 1¢ 20 228 67 288 C0 208 
Lafayette..... 150,000) & 50 189 87,166 75:1103¢ 
Lamear..... 200,000} 6 | 100/147 19:12] 00106 
TAROR.....o0ccc0 150. 4 25) 120 62/105 50; 76 
*Long isiand.. | 300,000] 5 | 50/226 16'150 00/1173 
Lortilard...... 300,0° 25/110 37/108 00) 66 
Manhattan.... | 250,000 100/158 €4'174 38/110 
Manfs’ & B'irs | 200,000 100)191 45,195 27/140 
Mechanics’... | 150,000 60/209 06212 25 170 
Mech. & Trad. | 200,000 25/219 08 221 09/1 
Mercantile.... | 200,00. 50/118 41,115 17/ 
Merchants’.... | 200.000 50157 30 180 00/126 
Montauk...... - | 200,000 50/150 55/136 88/118 
Nassau....... 1 50/}173 50/179 00,155 
National ..... 000) sy 50 70/160 78 107 
N. Y. Equit... | 210,000} 250) 66 253 70/15 7% 
New York.... 1,000 160,165 09 149 00:115 
N. York City.. | 300.000) 834 100/100 63/106 00) 75 
N ¥.& Boston | 200,000} — | 100/110 e3| — —! 60 
Niagara....... 500.000; 7% | 50/208 49/223 60/175 
North River 350,000) 4 | 25/190 90/128 71/11246 
Pacific........ 290,000) 10 | 25/290 $8814 33/226 
me ase 200.000 6 | 100 144 86 156 48 11634 
+Peopie’s...... | 200.000} 5 | 50|169 16,152 85,11 
Peter Cooper. | 150,000) 10 | 20/226 69,235 57 198 
Phenix........ 1,000,000! 5. | 50/146 70|140 14/122 
I casei 200,000, 5 | 50/121 78/120 00) 80 
*Republic..... | 300.000! _3%4| 100,109 75/112 00 75 
Rutgers....... 200,000. 10 | 25'187 67/168 <5 159 
standard 200,000) 6.23 | 50 184 54/187 57 1284 
SiR coscanenee 500,000, 5 | 100 124 $2)12] 75.11 
St. Nicholas... | 200,000) — | 2510542) —- 676 
Stuyvesant 200,000' 5 | 25°168 54:168 00/119 
Sterling....... 1,000|  $34| 100 114 26 112 00) 82 
desmen’s.. | 30,000; 5 25 134 13 127 70,1(5 
Tnited States | 250,000) 5 | 25 186 18/191 00 130% 
Will'sb’g City | 250,000! 10 | 50 277 48/279 83 218 
Westchester.. | 300,000} 5 | 10 140 50,150 £3 112 
Met. PL Glasa.! 100,000! 5 | 100.187 24149 50 1x0 








* Scrip included. + Capital increased $50,000 June Ist. 


Frxancrat IteEmMs.—The Tehuantepec In- 
terocean Railroad Company offers for sale 
three million dollars of its first mortgage 
thirty-year gold bonds, bearing seven-per- 
cent. interest and payable in New York and 
London. These bonds are a portion of the 
six million dollars of bonds authorized to 
be issued by this company by the grant of 
the Government of Mexico, made June 2d, 
1879, and are secured by a first mortgage _ 
or trust deed to the Central Trust Company 
of New York upon all the real and per- 
sonal property of the a in Mexico, 
including its railroad and appurtenances, 
its harbor rights on the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, and its -publiclands donated by the 
Government. Subscriptions will be received 
until the eighth day of February, at three 
o'clock P. i. at the office of the president 
of the Company, Edw Learned, 52 
Broadway, this city; and allotments will be 
made as soon as practicable thereafter. The 
attention of investors is respectfully invited 
to this loan by such well-known gentlemen 
as George 8. Coe, Thomas T. Buckley, and 
Myron P. Bush, who are members of the 
finance committee. 

Drvmenps.—The National Bank of the 
Republic has declared a dividend of four 
per cent., payable February 7th. 








BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, and France. 
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AVATLABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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February 8, 1881.] 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 


No. 5 Nassau St. 


New Yorx, January 17th, 1881. 


As good interest-paying securities, selling at mod- 
erate prices, are very scarce in the market, we deem 
tt aservice to the investing public to call their atten- 
tion to the following list, full particulars of which 
can be obtained at our office. 

Southern Pacific of California Six per Cent, Bonds, 
interest payable April and October; present market 
price, 10844. These bonds should take rank with the 
Central and Western Pacific, selling at 12to 15 per 
cent. premium. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Purchase Money 
Funding Bonds ; interest six per cent., payable Janu- 
ary and July. Present price, 110 and accrued inter- 
est. These bonds, amounting to only $2,350,000, are a 
first en on the whole property of the Company, 
valued at $50,000,000. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Bonds, Series “ A"; 
interest six per cent., payable April and October. 
These bonds amount to only $2,000,000, and with the 
Purchase Money Funding Bonds comprise the only 
cash interest obligations of the Company at present. 
The net earnings are largely in excess of all present 
interest requirements. Price, at present, 104and ac- 
crued interest. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Six 
per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, interest payable 
April and October. This road will be the connecting 
link between the Chesapeake and Ohio and the West 
and Southwest, and, therefore, must enjoy a large 
traffic. It is all under contract and will be com- 
pleted within six months, when the bonds should 
command a much higher price. Price of the bonds at 
present, 100 and interest. 


We regard all the above as well suited for the rein- 
vestment of Fives and Sixes of 1881, now falling due. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Bonds, Series 
“B,” and the Currency Bonds, at present paying their 
coupons in Preferred Stocks, the former selling at 
8314, the latter at 51, both quoted at the Stock Ex- 
change, we believe to possess great merit, as securities 
rapidly growing in value under the great improve 
ment of the property on which they are based. We 
look for a large advance in both of them during this 
year,as two and perhaps three of the Western connec 
tions of the Chespeake and Ohio Railway will be 
completed during that time, as well asthe extension 
to Newport News. 





We have just published the eighth edition of our 
MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT Bonps, contain- 
ing much valuable information, which 1s free to all 
investors. We continue to deal in Government 
Bonds, and execnte cash orders at the Stock Ex- 
change for all securities dealt in there. 

We also receive deposits, on which weallow tinter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. per annum. 


Very truly, 


FISK & HATCH. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
* responsible parties in good standing. 


1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. Gn accounts 
averacing lesa than ‘$1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financts! interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them fm our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
bat are at all times prepared to make advances 
to customers and correspondents on U.S. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 


6. All de - are subject to check at sight, without 
Bot 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
oMfice,in any sum from $60 to the largest amount 
Gesired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for comm!ssions. 

We aitend to all the details of registering Londs. 








and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 

We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
Weare thus enabled to give icular attention to 
this class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE 


Tehuantopee Interdceaa 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFERS FOR SALE 


Three Million Dollars 


OF ITS 


FIRST MORTGAGE THIRTY- 
YEAR GOLD BONDS, 
WITH 


SEVEN-PER-CENT. INTEREST COUPONS, 


Payable in New York or London. 





These bonds are a portion of the Six Million Dollars 
of bonds authorized to be issued by this Company by 
the grant of the Government of Mexico, made June 
2d, 18798, and are secured by a first mortgage or trust 
deed to the Central Trust Company of New York upon 
all the real and personal property of the Company in 
Mexico, including its railroad and appurtenances, its 
harbor rights on the Gulf and Pacific Coasts, and its 
public lands donated by the Government. 

The Company also offers as a gratuity 


One Million Dollars of Certificates, 


bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1895, and entitling the holders to partici- 
pation in all shares and dividends. 

Payments for accepted subscriptions will be made 
by deposit to credit of Company in either the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank or the National Bank of 
the Republic. 

Offers for subscriptions may be addressed to either 
of the undersigned. 

Subscriptions will be received until the 8th day of 
February, at 3 o'clock P. M., and allotmente will be 
made as soon as practicable thereafter. 


EDWARD LEARNED, President. 


52 Broapwar, New Yorx. 
The undersigned respectfully invite attention of 
investors to this loan, as worthy their consideration. 
GEORGE 8S. COE, 


THOS. T. BUCKT: EY, { rinance y ittee. 
MYRON P. BUSH, eng 





Blank Forms for Subscription will be 
Furnished on App'testion. 


@tLins, Bouven SJenns, 
—BANKERS- 


25 Pine St. — Rew YORK 
Purcha-« aid Suede -Pand 
RAILROAD 3 NUS * ad STOCK . nd al classes of 
Securities de. It iv at the NEW VORK “STOCE EX. 


CHANGE. or all reputat ble Securities bought and sold 
in the OPEN MARKET. 
PAPER nea ‘tiated. Interest paid on DEPOSITS, sub- 


ject to check. 
SHELDON COLLINS. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. 2NK 


~ Parties Desirous of . Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 ees the old Banking 

HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET N. Y. 

This house yay ao Owes & MACy. Commission 

ae watens with very I very large experie 4 per cent., payable 


on de demand. 


OANS and COMMERCIAL 


YDRAULI 
oF efi, © 


Properties in Plumas and Sierra Counties, California. 
Capital, $1,000,000. . .200,000 Shares, $5 each. 


$500,000 Preferred Stock only is now offered at 
par. The Property consists of 2,295 acres of Gold- 
bearing Gravel and 11,500 Miner's Inches of Water. 
143 Acres of this Property have yielded Eleven and 
a Quarter Millions Gold in the last 20 years, and the 
2,295 Acres will continue to yield proportionately 
and regularly for more than 50 years. 

This stock is the first offered the public by 


UNION INVESTMENT AND PROMOTING C0, 


which is organized to promote and sell dividend. 
paying securities only, and every company it pro- 
motes will issue shares only at their PAR value. Its 
officers and directors are: 


A. F. WILLMARTH, President. 
MONROE E. BABCOCK, Secretary. 

















DIRECTORS. 
A. F. WiLtmarts, Vice-Pres. Home Ins. Co., New York- 
Gro. P. BisseLL, of Geo. P. Bissell & Co., Hartford, 
Josera 8. Stour, of Stout & Co., New York. 
N. D. Sperry. Postmaster, New 
JOHN G. WeBsteRr, of Webster & Co., Bos 
_B. BARSUM Cashier Adams Conn New York. 
EORGE W. WaRREN, Treasurer, 
EL. Bariovd, Pres. Col. School of Mines, Colorado. 
ARIEL. Ww Goocs, U. 8. I " 
Joux ORTIMER, Ne ore ae 
| Sg rtin late | ng Ty 
James BoLTER, Pres. Hartford Nat'l] toate Havéford. ct. 





A. McKinney, Vice-Pres., New Y 
W. A. H. Lovetamn, Pres. Colorad do Central R. R., Col. 


Gro. E. Hoapier, New 
Frank H. deen , of ‘Whitman, Watton & Co., 


Hewrr L. Dastezs, Flour, New York. 
Henry E. Russert, Russell & Erwin M'f’g Co., N. Y. 





For full particulars, apply fer Circulars 
and Prospectus tothe U.I. & P. Co., 155 and 
157 Broadway, N. Y.; or STOUT & CO., 
Bankers, { 25 Broad Street, New York. 


SCRANTON & WILLARD, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
72 Broadway and 13 New St., 


NEW YORK. 
abet roe OFFICES AT THE WINDSOR 


BERLAND. PRIVATE WIRES TO TO DELMONICO'S 
AND THE GILSEY HOUSE. 


Grain, Provisions, and 
Cotton Department, 


IN CHARGE OF 


E. W. VANDERHOOF. 
ORDERS EXECUTED IN CHICAGO THROUGH 
Messrs. JOHN T. LESTER & CO., 
or on the Cotton and Produce Exchanges in this city 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
BARTLETT. WESTCOTT & cO., Utica. 
WESTCOTT & 


CO., Chicago. 
EMERY & Y & HODGES. Boston 


OMAHA, NED, CITY WATER WORKS C0, 
First Mortgage 6 p. ¢, Sinking Fund Bonds, 


Due 1905. Interest February and August, 
im New York. 


Price Par and Accrued Interest, subject to advance, 
without notice. 
Limited amount offered and particulars furnished by 


AUG. T. POST, 


25 Nassau Street, New York, 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Unien Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to & per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 

rations. Corresp licited 
JOHN C. SHORT, Presiden’ 
GEORGE W DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. { New York. 
aa! 8 L. HUBBARD, Ase’t Vice. Pres., Boston 
P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


























SAFE. 


LIFE AND 





LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


TRUST Coa., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 224, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, imtelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 


DENVER, UTAR Ph PACIFIC RAILROAD 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED TO TO RECEIVE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR $500,000 OF THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF THE 


DENVER RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
LAND AND COAL COMPANY 


at par, payable in installments. 
This Construction Company was organized under 
the laws of Colorado, with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000, for the purpose, chiefly, of building and equipping 
the DENVER, UTAH, AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. Of 
the Construction Company's stock $500,000 has been 
allotted for subscription in Denver and a large portion 
of it has already been subscribed by leading capital- 
ists of that city, and the work of construction has 
been commenced on an extensive scale. 
The abovenamed Construction Company holds @ 
contract from the Railroad Company for the com 
struction of the road, which offers to the subscribers 
for the Construction Company’s stock an extraordl- 
nary opportunity for safe and profitable investment. 
Circulars containing terms of subscription, blank 
subscription lists, and other information will be 
furnished on application to 


The New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Pine Street, New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Seo’y. 














DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
New York, Jax. 81st, 1881. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FOUR () PER CENT., 
payable on and after MONDAY, February 7th, 1831, 
until which time the Transfer Books are closed. 
E, H. PULLEN, Cashier. 








oF THE SuN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 3 Nasea! ——— 1 yay hg 7 { 
N_INTEREST “DIVIDEND © OF THREE 
Ar ®. VER CE CENT « ~% the capital stock of this Com- 
day, i pny! to the stockholders, 
ke odes of the Company on demand. 
. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


OFFICE 


HOFFMAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 118 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY 18, 1881. 
AT A MEETING OF THE WOARD OF DIRECTO 
held this Gay. a Som Semi. enaes} Dividend of FIVE (5) P’ 


CENT. w yable on demand. 
ar SGHN D Ne eors TYRE, Secretary. 
CmnRe or Agr STaRrn-GRove SILVER ra Co., } 
ALL 8 


waaney | ar CORNER 
w York, Jan. 1ora, i881. 5 





oer . 
R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 
WILLIAM 8. CLAHE Preside nt. 


Sr. ‘gue. ame ean x FRAnctaco | pommey Gourary 


HE: Di RECTORS oF THIS s COMPA 
As aere is HALY PER CENT a DIVI EXD of f TER 
NT. upon its Preterred 
able Feb. ist, 1881, at this — 
of this Dividend and of the Annual 
Stockholders, to be held on March Ist, 
1881, transfer-books of the Com y will be 
closed at 8 o'clock P. ¥.on FRIDAY, Jan. 28th, 1881, 
and reopened on the morning of March 24,1881 
c. LI EFIELD, 








No. 846 Broapway, BRANCH OFFICE No. 158 
Broapway, New York, Jan. 11Ta, 1881. 


yas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semiannual dividend of SIX PER 


CENT., payable on demand. 
SAM’L DARBEE, Secretary. 


OTICE.—THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 

RAILROAD COMPANY declared this day a semt- 
annual dividend of THREE per Cent. upon the stook 
of the Company, payable on and after the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. Dividends on stock registered in New York 
will be paid at the office of the Company, No. 58 Wall 
Street. The transfer books will be closed on the 294 
January apd reopen on the 8d Rigs ame 

New York, January 6th, isk. 


Orrice oF THE IRVING INSURANCE ComPary, 
No. 157 BroaDway, New York, Jan. Sth, 1881. } 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE(S) 
per cent. has this day been declared, payable on de- 
nae W. A. MAGARICAL, Secretary. 


= Lake SHORE aD Micnigays SOUTHERN RamwarY 
» TREASU: 


RER'S Coss, Gagne Curent, 
te gay Lee 
ye BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company 
have this day declared a DIVIDEND of FOUR 
PER CENT. upon ite capital stock, payable on the 


Orrick OF THE FARRAGUT Fire INSURANCE a} 














GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED'TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


first day ARY t this office. 
MTs transfer books wt will Le closed Pre o'vtoek rv. 
Bf 2. 80th foot sae ae peteeaes 
sone Morning Of Said. WORCESTER, 








NEW LOAN. 


Tne Evening Post publishes from a cor- 


respondent the following suggestions in 
regard to the new loan, which secm to be 
quite new, as well as very fair and reason- 
able, and, if adopted, would help very 
much in placing the new loan. 


“‘The problem before Congress is how to 
fund more than six hundred millions of 
bonds at the minimum rate of three per 
centum interest, and yet not bind the nation 
ta a long or, as Mr. Kellogg suggests, a 
perpetual debt. It is well understood that 
only long bonds can be sold at so lowa 
rate as three per centum; but, on the other 
hand, many members of Congress will not 
vote for an absolute long bond. There isa 
simple yet comprehensive expedient by 
which all the requirements of the situation 
muy be met. Make a three-nercentum 
long bond (thirty to fifty years), with an 
option of redemption, after ten years, at 105. 

‘* Such bonds would be salable because the 
buvers would know that if the option were 
availed of at the end of the ten years they 
would ect nearly three-and-a-half per centum 
interest, and if not availed of they would 
hold along bond. On the other hand, the 
Government would have it fally in its 
power to avail of the lowest possible rate 
as long as it willed to do so, and would 
only pay a moderate increase of rate, in the 
shape of premium, on such bonds as it 
might choose to redeem after the expiration 
of the ten years. All high-grade bonds 
shonld be guarded with an option of re- 
demption. It has been of immense value 
in the cise of the five-twenties and the ten- 
forties and will be the means of saving 
many millions to the people 

‘Tt was by such a provision that the Tl- 
inois Central Railroad Company wasenabled 
to pay off it first mortgage at 110. For the 
want of auch a provision, the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad Company found great 
difficulty in getting in their five million land- 
grant honda at the same price. For want 
also of such a provision, the Alton and Terre 
Haute Railroad Company are unable to 
avail of their sinking fund to pay off the 
bonds for which the fund was created. 
When formerly the debt of the United 
States was nearly extinguished by purchase, 
it was necessary to pay about 129 for the 
bonds. 

‘Such an option would be attractive to a 
large class of buyers, who would hope to 
realize the premium, and who would know 
that the possibility of it wonld he always a 
sustaining force to the market value of their 
bonds; and it would not deter those who 
prefer the long time, hecanse, if the option 
should be availed of, they would have their 
compensation in the premium.” 

SEE 


DRY GOODS. 


Drnima the pa-t weck the dry goods 
trade has displaved an agreeahle amount of 
animation, owing to the large number of 
amall buyersin town. Although the volume 
of business has not been large, it has been 
quite satisfactory, taking into consideration 
the inconveniences experienced in travel, 
transportation, and communication with the 
interior of the country. In the early part 
of the week much annoyance was experi- 
enced by the effects of the storm, followed, 
as it wus, by the extreme cold weather and 
by the almost entire destruction of tel 
egraphic communication. Transactions in 
Spring goods have been interrupted to some 
extent by the continued inclement condi- 
tion of the weather; but there hus been an 
increase in the demand for the most staple 
fabrics. Southern dealers, as yet, are buy- 
ing sparingly. The jobbing trade has been 
more active and sales reached a fair agere- 
gate amount, 

CoTTon Geeve.—The market remains 
_very firm on cotton goods, with no appear- 
ance of weakening; caused, no doubt, by 
the increased demand tor certain makes of 
plain and colored cottons for export, large 
orders for which have been given to the va- 
rious manufacturing corporations. Brown, 
bleached, and colored cottons are in steady 
demand to fill back orders, and all the de- 
sirable makes are in small supply. A very 
satisfactory package trade is being done by 
jobbers in plain and colored fabrics. 

White Goods and Quilts are in good de- 
mand, some makes being -sold ahead. 
Rolled jaconets and glazed cambrics are in 
light supply. Gray cloths are steadily ad- 
vancing, with prices very firm and the tend- 
ency upward. 

Bine Goods—such as denims, checks, 
stripes, and tickings of all grades—are in 
large demand and the production for some 
time to come is covered by orders. 

Print-clotha.—The demand for Print 

cloths through the week has been quite 
regular, though of somewhat less propor 
tions than heretofore. The market has 
been quite even, having ruled at 4}c., 
less 1¢ per cent., for 64x64 cloths, and 3§c. 
for! 56x60 cloths. The tone of the market will 
evidently improve, as the manufacturers 
are inclined to be less liberal .and are hold- 
ing fora fractional advance. The produc- 


tion at Fall River for the week was 150,000 
pieces. 


pieces; at Providence, 48,000 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Prints.—There has been a very irregular 
demand for fancy prints; but a fair activity 
in the requests for the medium styles in 
some directions. ht were of 
slow sale, attributable to the cold weather. 
Shirtings continue steady and there is a fair 
demand for other makes of calicoes. The 
jobbing trade has pot showm much life, ex- 
cept in tle case of ‘‘short lengths,” “‘ sec- 
onds,” ete., fur which there is a good call. 

be Ya has been a falling off in 
the demand for piqués since our last report, 
occasioned by the supply being of an in- 
creaséd amount and buyers, as a rule, hav- 
ing concluded to defer operations until later 
in the season. 

Ginghams,—There has been an activity 
in the requests for dress styles, although 
sto@ks on hand are very low, on account of 
former orders, and a fair amount of new 
business was reported by agents and job- 
bers. Attractive lines of ‘‘dress styles” 
have been opened by most of the leading 
jobbers. 

Dress Goops.—The results of the week 
in this line of goods show a fair business 
gg ag ge with a tendency to firmer 
prices. will be opened by the 
leading dealers aian the present week. 

WooLEN Goops.—The demand for men’s 
clothing woolens was moderate, but the 
leading makes of fancy cassimeres sold 
well and a fair delivery is being made from 
the various mills. The stock on hand is 
small and under good control; but clothiers 
do not purchase more than the necessities 
of their demande call for. 

Worsted Coutings are sluggish. Kentucky 
jeans are in somewhat greater demand, and 
the sales, though not large, are satisfactory. 
Repellants, flannels. and blankets are un- 
changed, with encouraging prospects for a 
drop in the sales. 

Shavla and Skirta are in small demand. 

For Overcoatings there is small call, ex- 
cept for such fabrics as are adapted to 
spring wear, and the business remains more 
or less of a hand-to-mouth character. 

Foreten Dry Goops.—There has been 
somewhat of an impetus given to the for- 
eign dry goods market during the past 
week, in the increased demand for staple 
and fancy British and Continental dress 
goods, Housekeeping linens sold briskly, 
also handkerchiefs; but piece goods were 
comparatively slow. Woolens, silks, and 
expensive brocades sold fairly. Millinery 
goods and ribbons received considerable 
attention, which resulted in a very satisfac 
tory business. The market is full of buy- 
ers, and a largely increased business is 
looked for in the near future. The im- 
ports of foreign dry goods at this port for 
the past week, as compared with the corre- 


sponding weeks of the last two years, are 

as follows: 

ETE coe te alan oS 
tered att ., 
row on ma: bs Ph 3,045,521 1,474,708 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Morpay Eventne, Jannary Sist, 1881. 





PRINTS. 
BGO cccccece eoees 6 ‘Manchester ..... ooo f 
American......... .- 64: Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s faney....... 64 Mallory...... esensee. 4 
Arnold's ...... ..- : Oriental...... evccce eI 
ee ee _t ~ “Reena 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 6}!Richmond’s........ 64 
ee eR Eee — 'Simpson’s solid bik.. 64 
Garner’s...... . 64 Sprague’s.. . 
Gloucester. ......-++ 6 Southbridge. oe ccecee 64 
Hartel.....ccccoces 4) Washingt.n........ A 
a 
@TNGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 10 |Mobawk tee 
PROD o.xcaveseesscce 10 (Renfrew ......ccce0- 14 
STs cacscetue 9 Cumberland ........ 
Gloucester ......... 10 White M’f’g Co. stpi— 
Lancaster........... 10 « Fanevl0 
BROWN SHEDTING® AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.....36 64) Lavonia...... 10-4 26 
Atlantic. A..... i err 11-4 27% 
6 Devees 36 73)Lyman, T..... .36 - 
oe Eisceed 36 «8 'Massachusetts: 
« Pp... at Bal BB....36 7 
oe §4.....08 | “ B......88 6 
oe Wacsnene vas poses 53 
Appleton, A... .36 } * Stand.. 
Pri XX..86 7 'Medford....... 36 b, 
as R....36 7$)Nashua, fineO.... r 
Augusta .......36 8 | 6 R..36 8 
agen: a) ae E..40 9% 
eo: Birseed 2 «6 “ W..48 18 
Broadway...... 86 «664 Newmarket, DD 36 
Bedford, R..... 30 «6 46 G..3% 
eee: aes 34 64 * N..3% 7 
aeons 36 8) Pacific, Extra...36 8 
eo 6f.. — we. « Mitinecabs 8 
©  Brasacacn 89 — Pepperell..... 7-4 18% 
Continental, C..36 8 - 84 21 
“ 40 9) « 94 28 
Conestoga, D...28 63} “ -104 2% 
6 G...30 7; ” 114 2 
“ ee 124 33 
“ 7 woe $l Pepperell, -Efine: 39 3 
Dwight, X...... : 3% 7 
i , ee 33 «67 | = icc 
“ 2... “ N....80 6 
Exeter, A......36 74| Pequot, A accasienall 3 8 
i) eae en he ae 4 
Ellerton...... 36 Te FB .  meetccl 14 
Harrisburg. A..96 8 [Pittefield, A....86 64 
. B 7 |Pocasset, C..... 36 7 
Indian Head... .86 8) ~e oS 
ane Te * E.....40 
ee --.40 11))Stark, AA......36 
48 13 |Utica.......... 3% 11 
Indian Orebard : -+--40 11 
adiins GR. -% cccncees se 
“« NN... 7 insaca 224 
“ AA..@ ceccecess 86 BBh 











Lawrence.LL ..86 7 |Wamsutta,8ST..40 12 
néieded 2 LS 7% ” 9 21 
va XX...36 o +79 8% 
« XXX.40 9} o --89 3 
Langley, A..... 36 8! o -.99 37% 
we Saeed % “ 108 40 
~ . judet 6 | Wachusett..... % 7 
Laconia, B...... 3% eae 80 * 
ee 14 —| “ -.4 11 
Fi peas 84 21 | -” ..48 13 
wane 04 23) 
BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon GB...36 12 
E:...36 10 \Lonsdale....... 36 10 
- AA..36 11 ** Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:a......6-4 17 'Masonville.... .36 
a eee 74 20 ;Nashua, E...... 36 
> “ 223 be | 42 1 
Bartlett, v.; mm *§ Wz.... 8 
C.. oa 124 Newmarket, F. .36 7% 
Ballon & Bon... % N,. Y. Mills 36 
3 64. “ Wt’r Twist 
Bay a 86 104! ee 
Blackstone, AA.36 9); “ 
Ri evascces = 2) * 
“ E........36 % ,Pepperell 
i? ae 36 =«8 ™ 
re 78 8 sg 
OT  penesunnel 44 9 7 
WF Sobihieuiaele 95 114 ea 
errr « 
Sees 27 «5 ~Pequot 
Clinton, Al.....36 “ 
Dwight,Star 8..86 9 Slaterville 63 
ad ompene 11 Tusearora, XX.36 12 
Fearless. . i, ee 11 
Fruit of the pnd 7 =. aeery 38 11% 
86 10h] ‘* weeeeeeee OA 17 
a8 a a  vepeeneas 64 
«8 ew) 8 $4 Bo 
Forestdale...... = ee Sencancea 94 824 
Green, G. és 7! a cag 10-4 35 
Gold Medal..... 38 83, “* heavy....100 37% 
a ae - (Se... ci 36 13 
Great Falls, Q . .36 94) White Rock....36 — 
ad 8...31 7 |Wamesutta: 
oe M..35 7 OXX.386 124 
” A...83 73; ‘* cambric...36 13 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: ;__ “ @ble warp.36 12 
83 10 ,Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
a oe ..e 94 ** shirt cotton 12 
“ «e — 124) “ No. ; 5 ..36 ll 
“ 12.45 144!“ cambric.... 1998 
eee % "a waem io 86 9 
Indian Orebard.. -- 338 7 
DW..36 {24| Wittamerie 
Laugdon, 76.. 38 ua 12 
‘ 76 14 
TICK InGs. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. i74.Methuen, AA.... 15 
- **44 20; i” ASA... 18 
16 |Palmer........ cone OH 
15 Pearl River....... 17 
14 |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
13 ” 13 
12. “ 11 
12 Swift River....... o% 
= Thorndike, A. e - = 
: “Fe i8 Willow Brk. ae ; 164 
Hamilton, BT.... Le oy maaan alte 18 
“ aaa iaiadel 30 134 
Lewiston, A....36 184 
OHECKS. 
Caledonia, xa. «- 12 {Park Mills, No.50. 11 
enece 11 |Park Mills, No.60. 12 
Economy.....-.. 12 | igy omenae a 
Far& Mare, = ee SES 12 
0.6. —| “ AAextra... 15 





- AT Senta 


SILKS 


at the Lowest Prices. 


Known for many years past, In- 
cluding the celebrated 


BONNET BLACK SILKS, 


from $1.15 per yard up. 


Purchasers should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity now off- 
ered, as the 


Extremely Low Prices 


at which these really first-class 
Silke are being sold may not again 
occur. 


Broadway, 4thAve., th & (0th Sts. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Peomomy.s Hvery indy tthe Cait Ls pe | d States will tad 


samples of 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 
before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Novelties in Stiks, 
Dress Geeds, Colered and Black, 
Weolen Goods, Etc., in all the 
Latest Styles, Mailed Free 
Upen A pplication. 
We furnish Ladies’ a Clo: 


Lsces, Bi 


ho! 
Boye Clann mt aan tin 14 
s thin; ne a w- 
Gel petone toe theses incr We have the Largest 


Retail Dry ( Goods Establishment 


in this coun: ur mail-order business is only 
by "Bon “Marche, of Paris. We ueither 


ualed 

mlarepresent m re deal in worthless articles. 
Our mail-m every state in the Union 
daily. (a of fill filling oi ders by mall is perfect 
= expeditious. Our — le rvle is to give those 
Sey © to make t own selections the best 
a. geen satisfactory are 
chotoe All exc! ,or The money refunded. Our 
sole motive is to p! our customers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Summer will be more com mpige 

ever. Do not fail to send for one imm iy. oat at 
eee ran ens cas may be the means of 

Money. Address 


JORDAN, MARSH & £0, 


Sealediben 55, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. 












H 


ibbons, 
Foods, one ae lerwear for 
asses’ Cotton Un 


A. 





BARBOURS 


IRISH FLAX THREAD 


FOR MAKING 


MACRAME LACE. 


For Ladies the occupation of making IMPERIAL 
MACRAME LACE has become as fashionable as 
ft is attractive and useful. 

BARBOUR’S 


MACRAME FLAX THREADS 
are special! fact d for this beautiful work. 

Put up in 2 pound red boxes. 

For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 

Illustrated Book, with full particulars and instrue 
tions, by mail, 25 Cents. 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 
134 Church Street, New York; 


153 Franklin Street, Boston; 

511 Market Street, San Francisce; 
24 and 26 Bank Street. Philadelphia; 
16 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th Street and Sixth neg 
NEW YORK. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS, 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 


AND 
PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


‘DESIGNS FOR ART NEEDLEWORE. 

















is f 
R cation to 8. W. — & Co., 


ferrin he 
Stitches jae at South Kensington sent by mail for 
50 cen’ 








Fer Wew Terms for 1881 





see page 31. 





FASHION 





eB CATT elSaco 











DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


aces Price 90 cts. a Yard. 
inches wide; Satin finish both 





land by all First- 
class Dealers 





oRD a heavy ; soft asdown ; |throughout the 
£¢% Foes. all mode shades; su rb to em- nation. 
broider for table or covers. nti 
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Husurance, 


COFFEE AND PISTOLS. 





HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY. 





WE have received a letter from the secre 
tary of ‘the Hartford Life and Annuity In- 
surance Company, which reads as follows: 


“ HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 247TH, 1881. 
“To tHe Eprtor oF Tas INDEPENDENT, New 
York, N. ¥.: 

“« Sir:—The article in your {ssue of the 13th 
of January headed ‘The Credit Mobilier of 
the Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Com- 
pany’ fs false in so many respects as to be 
grossly libelous, and immediate retraction, in as 
public a manner as the original matter was 
published, is demanded by this Company. 

“STEPHEN BALL, Secretary.” 


In reply to this communication, we have 
to say that, if we have made any misstate- 
mentsin the article referred to, we now 
stand ready to correct them. If the writer 
of the foregoing will address us a letter, 
stating the facts in regard to the following 
important points made in our article, he 
shall have a prompt hearing in our col- 
umns: 

1st. We said the Company had ‘‘always 
heen managed at a high rate of expense.” 

Wil! Mr. Ball please give us the bottom 
facts on that point, stating total receipts 
each year, say for three years past, together 
with the total expenses—each year named 
separately? 

2d. We stated in our article that ‘It is 
said that they [Hartford Life and Annuity] 
have already issued sixteen thousand cer- 
tificates. If this be so, they should have 
in bank, belonging to the safety fund, the 
sum of $160,000. Wedo not believe that 
they have over $12,000, or less than a dol- 
lar to each member.” 

Now will the secretary please enlighten 
the public with the exact figures on these 
points, for they are very important? 

We stated that an old endorsement of the 
original managers of the Company, given 
many years ago, had been wrongly printed 
(without date) and-cireulated in aid of the 
present corporation. Is that statement true 
or false? The document is now before us 
and reads as follows; 


‘‘REFRRENCES AS TO THE COMPANY. 
‘*Hartrorp, Conn. 

‘We. the undersigned, are well acquainted 
with the directors and officers of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Insurance Company of this 
city. 

‘They are among our most esteemed bust- 
ness men, and we heartily commend both them 
and their Company to the confidence and pa- 
tronage of the public. 


“MaJ..Gex. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
Ex-Governor of Connecticut. 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, 
President Ztna Insurance Co. 
GEO. L. CHASE, 
President Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
A. KELLOGG, 
& President Phoenix Insurance Co, 
Hox. MARK HOWARD, 
President National Firé Insurance Co. 
©. T. HILLYER, 
President Charter Oak National Bank. 
GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, 
formerly President American National Bank. 
CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD, 
Publishers. 
MILO HUNT, 
e of Hunt, Holbrook & Barber. 
8. BLANCHARD, 
formerly President Weed Sewing Machine Co. 
JOHN HOOKER.” 


Now, will Mr. Stephen Ball, secretary, 
please give us all the facts about this dis- 
honorable act. We will aid him in this 
matter by presenting him with the follow- 
ing interesting 


“ CERTIFICATE. 


“ We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that 
our signatures to a paper commending the 
Hartford Life and Annuity Company to the 
confidence and patronage of the public were 
obtained a long time before the adoption by 
that company of a Co-operative or Safety Fund 
Department. We were neverasked to indorse 
and we do not wish to be understood as recom- 
mending or indorsing the Co-operative Depart. 
ment of said company. 

Geo. L. Crass, 

Case, Lockwoop & Brarnanrp, 
Lucius J. Hewper, 

Jos. R. Hawuer, 

Marx Howarp, 

Gro. M. Bar THOLoMEW, 

H. Ket.oce, 





“ BH. Buancuazp, 


We have taken pains during the past 
week to learn directly from these highly re- 
spectable gentlemen what their present rela- 
tions are to this Company, asking if they 
continued to act as-‘‘reference” for the 
same. 

We have not space to publish in full the 
letters received in reply. The following ex- 
tracts, we think, will suffice. 7 

Extract from a letter written to us by 
Messrs. Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
about this concern: 


“They have recently adopted a system of co- 
operative insurance, with which we are not 
familiar and are not favorably impressed. 
What bearings it will have on their regular 
legitimate business we have no knowledge. 
The reference to us in the printed circular to 
which you refer was given, we think, about 
six years ago; not recently.” 


Mr. H. Kellogg, president of the Phenix 
Insurance Company, says: 


“The circular referred to as having been 
signed by me was given to the Company some 
years since. Don’t now have the date in mind. 
Tt has annoyed me of late, and the officers have 
assured me that its further publication and 
circulation shall be discontinued.” 


Mr. C. T. Hillyer, late president of the 
Charter Oak National Bank, writes: 


“If Lever gave the Company liberty to re- 
fer to me, it was many years since. Was not 
aware that my name was now used on their 
circulars.”’ 


Mr. L. J: Hendee, president of the tna 
Insurance Compuny, writes: 


“The Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance 
Company was organized some twelve years 
since, and soon after it commenced busi- 
ness, I signed the paper to which you refer, 
commending the Company. In the ‘Traveler's 
Record’ for December, mailed herewith, you 
will find a card, signed by myself and others, 
setting forth our position as references. In 
addition, it is proper for me to say that, on my 
attention being called to the ‘Safety Fund 
System’ adopted by the Company, I called on 
President Crosby, and requested him to take 
my name from its list of references, and I have 
every reason to believe that it has been omitted 
in circulars since issued.”’ 


Mr. H. Blanchard, formerly president of 
the Weed Sewing Machine Company, writes: 

“When the institution referred to was first 
organized, my name was solicited for refer- 
ence. I have since been informed that 
funds promised or contingent on the prose- 
cution of the business were not realized. A 
controversy has arisen between that and an- 
other institution here, which leaves me in 
doubt as to the merits of either party. T have 
withdrawn my name as reference.”” 


In the temporary absence from Washing- 
ton of Representative Joseph R. Hawley 
—U. 8S. Senator-elect from Connecticnt—his 
private secretary writes as follows: 


“ Wasutneton, D.C., Jan. 267TH, 1881, 

“Gen. Hawley being in Connecticut for a 
few days, your letter of the 25th was received 
by me, and, in reply, I beg to say that on Dec. 
11th last, Gen. Hawley wrote to a gentleman 
who made inquiries regarding the ‘Hartford 
Life and Annuity,’ saying distinctly that he 
‘could not approve the’ co-operative scheme 
‘which they had adopted,’ and that he ‘gave 
the permission to use his name as one of their 
references before they adopted that scheme, and 
now felt compelled to withdraw it.’ On the 
samé day he wrote to the same effect to 
another gentleman, to whom he had formerly 
written (before that ‘scheme’ was adopted) 
giving full approval of the Company. Healso 
wrote to the secretary of that Company, at the 
same time, requesting him to ‘ withdraw his 
name from their circular,’ as he ‘could not 
approve the co-operative scheme which they 
had adopted.’ And, during his absence, Dec. 
22d, I wrote to a gentleman, making similar 
inquiries, giving the statement I have thus 
given you, as showing the General’s views ; and, 
on his return, he fully approved my doing so. 

“1 ought, perbaps, to add that I have acted 
for many years as private secretary for Gen. 
Hawley, and, therefore, have full access to all 
his papers, etc., etc.; and in the case of these 
letters I folded and addressed them, after mak- 
ing an abstract of themin my letter-book, to 
which I have réferred in writing this. 

‘*Pardon my prolix letter. I felt it import- 
ant to make his position clear to you at once ; 
yet I had no direct authority from him to 
write.” 


Mr. George L.. Chase, naiiais of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, one of 
the “‘ references,” says: 

“I send you the ’ Traveler’s Record,’ which 
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Will give you more complete) information in 
regatd to my position toward the ‘Life and 
Annuity’ than 1 could give you in a long letter. 

We have before us a copy of ‘‘ The Trav- 
eler’s Record,” sent to us through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Chase, in which his “‘opinion” 
is expressed in the following expressive 
English: 

“This is the only chartered Insurance 
company in Hartford which has ever pre- 
sumed to ask the patronage of the public 
without holding every dollar of its capital 
and assets as a faithful pledge for the 
security of each and every one of its con- 
tracts, all of which should be liquidated 
and discharged before any portion of the 
capital can be divided to the stockholders. 
We believe that it would be far better for 
the great insurance interests of Hartford to 
buy ouf the Hartford Life and Annuity, and 
sink it and its co-operative department out 
of sight forever, than to permit this sort of 
business to he done without a prompt and 
vigorous remonstranee.” 


In regard to the old certificate of charac” 
ter given to this concern, years ago, we have 
the ‘‘opinion” of Mr. Chase, as follows: 


‘It will be observed that the certificate 
of character signed by Gen. J. R. Hawley 
and other is not dated. This paper was 
sirned years before the Co-operative Safety- 
Fund Department was begotten, and was 
never intended as an indorsement of any 
such scheme. Nevertheless, it is used in 
such connection as to mislead in this vital 
particular, as it was intended to do.” 

We are glad now to have the able “‘ opin- 
ion” of so intelligent a man as Mr. Chase 
on the ‘‘ whole scheme” 

«‘ There is nothing whatever in the whole 

scheme which partakes of the nature of 
insurance, or of certainty. The only thing 
made definite and certain is that no more 
than 1,000 dollars shall be paid in any event, 
and that whatever is paid shall be paid by 
the policyholders, and not by the Com- 
pany.” 
We agree with Mr. Chase in his “‘ opinion” 
that this concern will be a diseredit to the 
city of Hartford—famed for its many excel- 
lent insurance companies. 

‘It isa scandal and a reproach that 
life insurance company should lend coun- 
tenance to schemes of this sort: and we 
believe that it will result in bitter disap- 
pointment to members, and bring discredit 
upon the city of Hartford and its great 
underwriting interests, which never has 
and never will lend countenance to any 
other than honest and legitimate under-. 
writing. 


THUNDER FROM ALBANY. 


In attending further to the interests of 
sound life insurance, we deemed it wise and 
proper to address a letter to the respected 
chief of the State Insurance Department, at 
Albany, asking him what steps he had 
taken or proposed to take in regard to pro- 
hibiting the Hartford Life and Annuity 
Insurance Company from doing business in 
this state. The following will show the 
facts in the case: 

“INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ' 
ALBANY, Jan. 28TH, 1881. 
“Mr. Henry C. Bowen, Editor of Tae Invr- 
PENDENT, New York City, N. Y.: 

** Dear Sir:—In the absence of the Superin- 
tendent, who is away from the Department on 
business, I acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of the 27th inst., touching the revoeation 
of authority issued to the Hartford Life and 
Annuity Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. I enclose for your inspection a copy of 
the correspondence between the Superintend- 
ent and the officials of the corporation. Subd- 
sequent to the date of the correspondence, I 
was deputized by the Superintendent to call 
on the Company, at Hartford, and ascertain if 
it was issuing the Safety Fund contracts in the 
State of New York, notwithstanding the im- 
plied promise to refrain contained in their 
letter of the 28th of August, 1880. I ascer- 
tained from Mr. Ball, the secretary, that they 
were still issuing the class of policies referred 
to. I informed him that the certificates of 
authority issued to the agents of the Company 
could not be renewed for 1881, under the 
circumstances; and he stated his desire to 
withdraw from New York State, in view of the 
position taken by the Department. 

“Trusting the above will afford you full 
information, 

“T remain, respectfully yours, 
“Joun A. McCALL, JR., 
** Deputy Superintendent.” 


[Cory.] 
“ INSURANCE rag eg >t 
ALBANY, Aug. 26th, 


“Strernex A. BALL, Esq., Sec’y patw life 
and Annuity Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn,: 
“ Dear Sir:—1 beg to acknowledge. the re- 


ceipt of your favor of the 21st. inst., together, 


with blank forms of policies and applications 






that are being used by you im this state, in 
response to my request. of the 13th instant. 
There are no objections to the forms of the 
various contracts sent to me, except that 
known as ‘Certificate of Membership Safety 
Fund Department.’ That form of contract 
neither your compshy nor your agents are 
suthorized to canvass for in this state. You 
were admitted here to transact a life insurance 
business in accordance with the 14th section 
of chapter 468 of the Laws of 1853. The 
original certificates of anthority issued to 
your agents, and which have been renewed 
from time to time since then, contain the foi- 
lowing: ‘I do also hereby certify that said 
company and agents are duly authorized to 
commence the business of life insurance in 
this state, as provided by the laws thereof.’ 

“The certificate of membership which you 
issue is not a life insurance contract within the 
meaning of the law. You will, therefore, in 
response to this, notify me that you have in- 
formed your various agents in the state that, 
under instructions from this Department, they 
are prohibited from soliciting for ‘ Certificates 
of Membership Safety Fund Department.’ 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“ [Signed] C. G. Fatrman, Supt.’ 
[Cory.] 
“(Orrick HARTFORD LIFE AND pile 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 28th, 1880. 
Hon. C. G. Farmman, Sup’t of mre 
Dep't, Albany, N. Y.: 


“ Dear Sir:—On my return from a short ab- 
sence, I find yourcommunication of the 26th 
inst., and have to say we had supposed that a 
compliance with your insurance laws by the 
Company-was all that {s necessary to be en- 
titled to work any form of business which our 
charter permits us to undertake. Since the 
contract we issue (being alsoa certificate of 
membership) has been decided not to be a life 
insurance contract within the meaning of your 
law, we fail to see wherein an agent violates 
sec. 14 of the Act of 1858 in soliciting per- 
sone to take ench contracts in New York State, 

“* Nevertheless, ff you will furnish us with 
a list of the agents authorized by your De- 
partment, in order that we may make no 
omissions, we will inform all such agents of 
the action of your Department at once on its 


receipt by the Company. 


“ Very resp etfully, 


** [Signed 8. Ban, 


Seory.” 


“ IusuRance DEPARTMENT, } 
AuBatry, August 30th, 1880. ( 
“8, Bart, Fsq., Sec'y Hartford Life Insurance 
and Annuity Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“ Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of yours of the 
28th instant, asking for a list of your agents in 
this state, that you may notify them, in com- 
pliance with my request of the 24th instant, 
that they are not authorized under their certi- 
ficates of authority to solicit Safety Fund Cer- 
tificates of Membership. I enclose the list 
desired herewith. 

“Respectfully yours, 
C. G. Farrman, Sup't.” 


[Cory.] 
“INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, January 18th. 1881. 
‘Mr. Srepnen A. Bau, See’y Hartford Lifeand 
Annuity Insurance OUompany, Hartford, 
Conn. : 

“ Dear Sir :—Mr. Deputy-Superintendent Mc- 
Call reports to me that you signified to him, at 
hia interview with you in Hartford, on the 14th 
inest., that you would not file a statement with 
this Department for the year ending December 
Bist, 1880. 1 have, therefore, notified your 
agents that hereafter they had no authority to 
issue policies for your Company in this state. 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“ [Signed] CHARLES G. FarrMan, Sup’t.”’ 


Perhaps Mr. Stephen A. Ball, secretary, 
will see by the foregoing that we are not 
yet very much frightened by his letter to us, 
and, that, in view of all existing facts and cir- 
cumstances, he may think it wise, at this 
particular juncture, to abandon his ‘‘co- 
operative” movements, and devote his tal 
ents in the future to the promotion of sound 
life insurance, 


INSURANCE. — 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
ORGANIZED 1858. 
8. Broadway, 5 


No. 
orrices D ay and ist St, Beir E. Dp. 
Soc Dourt St., ook lyn, Pr. a 


ASH Cc Ag + noone sn aea'gih®230,000 00 


See ARON non. ccccccesaes 
NET her {gant 5 ine T1b:7H ¢ 
ASSETS JAN. ist, 1881....81 :010,835, 6S 
EDMUND PRIGGS, Pres’t, 
N. W. MFSEROLE, Secretary. 


“ [Signed] 











DIRECTORS. 
cdmund A. Cunningham, 
pawin Beers Sohn Raber, 
Samuel M. 5 Moses May, 

Ri 5 John ail, Briggs 
Tic W. 

Wm. . Bel 
Henry Satie Joost” 











Stock paid off and Mutual System adopted in 


1851. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WY ork Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 61 WILLIAM STREET. 


New Yor, January 27th, 1881. 
THE TRUSTEES SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING STATE 
MENT of the affairs of the Company, in conformity 
poe: the ) requirements of the Charter: 


Senqary tet 1st, 1880, 
= received during the y 


$46,048 78 
197,238 43 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks, disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Earned Premiums to January ist, 1881.... 








Losses and Expenses... - $195,048 70 
Return Premiums, Reinsur 
ance, etc.. . eee 46,223 63 
The Company have the foi — 
lowing Asseta: 
United States Stocks....... $102,159 00 
Bank and other Stocks 123,700 00 
Loans on Stock and Cash 4 
Co) aaa 38,195 40 
Real Estate : 75,000 0” 
Cash in Banks 19,066 93 
$604,112 33 
Premium Notes and Bilis receivable __ $5,257 18 
Salvage. Reinsurance, Insurance Scrip, 
Accrued Interest, and other Cams due 
GD COMET ccc cccvccescccoss 27,147 2% 
$790,516 n 


Five-per-cent. Interest on the Outstanding Cer. Cer- 
tificates of Profits will be paid on and after Tuesday, 
the 8th day of February, 1881. 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD LARAQUE, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
ARTHUR LEARY, LLOYD ASPINWALL, 
HENRY MEYER, E. P. FABBRI, 


EDWARD H. R. LYMAN, 
FRANCOIS HATHAWAY, 
W. IRVING CLARK, 
JOHN H. EARLE, 
L. BAYARD SMITH, 
HENRY C. HULBERT, 
P. I. NEVIUS, H.C. VON POST, 
CHAS. C. LEARY, GRAHAM YOUNGS. 
THEO. B. BLEECKER, Ja., President. 
For the convenience of its customers, this Company 
bas made arrangements to issue Policies and Certifi- 
cates payable in London, at the Banking-house of 
Messrs. DENNISTOUN, CROSS & CO. 


GEORGE MOSLE, 
GERHARD JANSSEN, 
R. D. PERRY, 

JACOB 8. WETMORE, 
RICH. IRVIN, Jn, 
ISRAEL CORSE, 





Twenty-First Annual Statement 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 











Net assets Dec. i. =. bcevccosconcces SVS, V4 
Receipts § durin et = = 
year for promiume.. * 91,016,002 66 
For interest. t 825,400 17 
—_——— 1,341,402 83 
5,690,717 
: > 7 ie 
“a y death.......... .055 08 
Matured and discounted 
endowments............ 163,854 51 
Surrendered policies, cash 
dividends, and return 
Taxes, eve 977 
ee peep Commissions. . 22,650 38 
Profit and Loss............... 41.976 06 
Dividends to Stockholders. . 8.025 00 
Expenses, Rent, Commis- 
sions, Salaries, Postage. 
Advertising, Medical Ex- 
aminations, etc......... .. 160,514 90 
—_——— 1,181,518 91 
Net Assets Dec. S1st, 1480 ......... $5,488,190 31 
U. Sand N. Y. City stocks. $1,402,726 49 
Bonds and | mortgages PN . 3,124,628 08 
St Sh scnckasrhsnanece 493,822 v4 
Cash on mand in banks and 
ST idasesduveabbasoonse 318,207 67 
Loans on collaterals......... 085 * 
Agents’ balances............. 24,734 16 
add exces of market value CHAT I00 88 
or¢ s over cost......... € 
vant accrue ed, and dué one 
and unpak 
Deferred and unpaid pre way 
miums, less 90 per cent. . 120.434 89 
panoss ASSETS _ 
ecember 3ist, ¥ 840, 
i ABILITIES Gaens 
Reserve by N. Y. Stand: 
Com: "s valuation...... $4,819,583 64 
Unsettled claims............. 63,845 04 
Premiums in advance 8,496 22 
Unpald dividends to stock- 
ht niagnadenemath 113 75 
Unpald expenses. . 2,201 65 
Su as regards pol- 
BOI nsces vecccescse 046,985 








W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 


CYRUS MUNN, Ase’t Secretary. 


EINE oe 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Twenty. first rst Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1880. 
AMOUNT op LEDGER AssETS, Jan. | 
1880 


Premiu 
Interest a and Rents. 
Net profit on | RE 





ments ........... 
oes. | Surrender ‘Values, as An 
nult . 
Discounted Endowment 
Tontine Pol: 


Total Paid Policyhel 
Dividend on Capita 
Agencies s od — sage anes 
General E ee coe 
Btate, County, ty, and City Taxes...........: 


Nat Casm Assets, Dec. Siet, 1880. 











U seed tenses Ste 2,513,501 00 
ni! 51 1 
State Stocks, <A tocks, and Stooks 

authorized b: e Laws ‘of t the State 

ST Ul: +) sinieeknhs eaeshbhieowocas 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks... || 7,064, 
Real Estate in New York and Bosto: 

and purchased under foreclosure... 6,968,368 62 


Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
aitories, on interest and in transit 
since receiv 
miums. 





II bate shiiteniiendaie: dixnabilaibidiitntchnane wes 
Interest and Renta due and accrued 
Premiums due and tn process of collec. 
tion (less premiums paid fn advance, 
? Dos cecenenabenanEsensoosonsnccenges 148.339 00 
Deferred Premiums....................6. _ 000.550 96 


ToTaL LIaBiLitres, includ! 


Total Asseta, Dec. 31. ee F4: .108,602 32 32 
were for reinsurance of "§, oxisting 


NIE sccveceicovsachiaus nascveecsecer es 81,880,908 11 

ided Surplas...... 21 

TBE ho ges | rar room , », 298,294 21 
olicies in general clasa.............. 945, 

or wht h belongs (as wonenpated to pypecashnten 

Polictes in Tontine class.............. 4,283,280 00 

Risks Assumed tu 1880... 835,170,805 00 

Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared. available on settlement of next an- 
nual premtum, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 


J.G. VAN CISE, * | AcTUARiEs. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
ined the ac and counted and examined tn 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
Bennixoton F. RANDOLPH, 

James M. HaLsten, Hewry 8S. Tersetr, 
Tmomas A. CUMMING, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 

ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the year. 


BUARD OF DIRECTORS, 


John A. Stewart, 
— * Jones, 

rt Lenox Kenn 
Chauncey M. Depe a 
Renjaniin Williamson, 
Henry M. Alexander, 
William Walker, 
Henry Day. 
E. Boudinot Colt, 
Thomas A. Biddle, 
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Henry A. “Hurlbut, 
Henry F. paeding. 
Willfam H. Fi 


Henry G. Marquand. 
James W. Alexander, 
Henry 8. Terbell, | 
Thomas 8. Young, | 
Thomas A. Cummina, 


Rebers a? | pe cae Fen 
aniel PD. > t en H it 
James M. Halsted, | Samuel We Ton Mipe, 


Charles @. Lamhe’ 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin 
T. De Witt Cuvier, 


a fam Alexander, 
uart, Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
BE. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Soort, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tem beretofore and is still usual with other 
companies. 








[February 3, 1881. 









THE AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 


Charter Perpetual. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

No. 310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

CASH CAPITAL - «= «= $400,000 00 






INCORPORATED A. D. 1804, 


THE UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 


Incerporated 18106. —. po eager ge Ist, 1881, $871,797.35. 


Cash in bank and office and agents 
Reserve for Reinsurance counts » 
and all other claims - = 504,946 54 | _ Total assets..............-. oe 
Losses paid 
Surplus over all Liabilities - 640,940 63 Dividends pad anes aoe 


CONDITION OF COMPANY JANUARY 1st, 1881. 
a! assets, as rer tenes 707 35 

Unclaimed dividend 
lity 


Total Assets January Ist, 1881, | Gacstmea'a 
$1,545,887 17. cash capital. 


a ntee ital Stock and Net 8S 

Inves wn FA oe ¢ Da available securities, Net surplus -, DIRECTORS 
WMEnICAN FIRE insures Dwellings and Furniture, RICHARD 8. surti <EEHMI 
Speren, esehandies, and generally all other first. HENRY LEWIS WERT MAYER 

All losses liberally and promptly adjusted. Sulu Td oy H, wna BNEILSON, 

oc M JL, STAN J 
DIRECTORS: RLES C LISTE LEMUEL COFFIN, 

THOMAS R. MARIS, CHAS. W. POULTNRY, RICH AnD S" Sat1TH, President. 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, COLSON ESKELL, Vice-Presid: 


JOHN B. CRAVE b, 
CHAS. 8. HOLLINSHEAD, Ass’t Sec: 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
Jan. 1st, TOL Aennte. $871,797 85 Surplus. #101. 069 72 
* lst, 1880, 45,002 54 


JOHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
EDMUND G. DUTILH, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
BENJAMIN V. MARSH. 








THOMAS R. MARIS, President. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Pres. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


Net Increase, Assets.. $107,574 65 Surplus. $56,067 18 


4 ail 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED LN ee. ASSETS, $7,467,181 35, 

UEL C HUEY. President. 
RELY. MUTUA 
Annual returns of surp! 
Polictes non- -Y~ 9 “J their value. 
Insurance at n 
Agents wanted. “Aopiy, to 
STEPHENS, Vice- President. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
Hy Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
—_ wanted in every ry city and large Town. 
yr 4 a t to this Company. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES. Pres't. 
8. .N. STEBBINS, Actuary. = J. L. HA a Ge HALSEY, Sec'y. 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


















JANUARY Ist, 1881. 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. 
np eqeccegeccocooccocegocessccocccoses $1,306,264 00 » By bonds and mortg: 
To deat death th cialis in course of settlement. 33,425 00 | By 8., Brooklyn, 
To endowments matured, = not yetdue $3,020 00 
so ittue for lnpecd or oussendered «| BY seal 
‘or lapsed or surrendered é. -— | By real.qatate..............cccececceeeseeeeee 
= policies... Soccccoecoaseoeooceovesses 7,616 00 By casti in 
To other lia ecounnns 
To surplus as regards policyholders 
Total...... eeccccecsscccccccccoeess+ 1,046,203 00 We icccntvtcstiecanssctecsnasoniond 





NEW YORK, Jan. 24th, 1881. 
ice Company, hereby ce 
Finance Committee — 


We, the members of the FINANCE COMMISTES ¢ of! ee Brooklyn Life Insuran 
that we have on this, the 24th day of January, 1#81, at the annual mee' ting of the $ee, 
ined the deeds, bonds, bonds and mortgages, sec securities, a assets in the above statement submit by the 
president. and belonging to the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, and we find them correct and of full A 





as re nted. 
rtify that these én, bonds, bonds and mortgages, securities and bank orsttentes of depos 
it, wet further cere enumerated are in the p of the Comp Signed) full "HICH er ae ned any 
( 4 AUD . 
lien or incumbrance. LIX CAMPBELL, 
“ Re B. BUYCKINCK 


» ALONZO SLOTE. 
of the AUDITING COMMITTEE of the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, have been pres- 
ent pet Nyame ne of 3S 24th day of January, 1881, of “ Signed). above omete reo ae concur in 
) 
the certificate of the Finance Committee. Sigt if cas trae 
CHAS. T. EY. 
To bw wooing ag the i idemnity etuetet by life ie the Brookiya Life offers 


onchulels standard, 4 





caabal ay 





0 other 

rf Hust and fair Insses 
liberal in Tin all its mptly: witb ite policyhold 

pablo ond ¥ afford a surplus aoe only by the New York State standard, but likewise by the Mas- 
per cent.), though amounting to over a aon and a half vanaed and comprising, 
ther . ark 200 loans on bond and mortgage, aguregating over seven hun an y 
cand ollars, Se ae ee QEVENTY NINE DOLLARS OF DUE AND UNPAID INTERE: 

The of Directors have caaened a distribution of the surplus among the Participating Policyholders, 
which will rs a dividend even larger than that of 188. 


WILLIAM M. COLE, President. 
WILLIAM H. WALLACE, Vice-President. WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 
DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medicat Director. AUGUSTUS FORD, Counsel. 


OFFICES, Nos. 320 and 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
; Annual Statement of the 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


254 Broadway, New York; 179 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


January ist, 1881. 























Assets, January ist, 1880................... 94.810, 658 23 ASSETS. 
{Lseete, Joe tey of thocame during the year 60,267 49 Real ype ‘diate lininaes nlite e859 885 71 
ay ey nds = 0 ; 
$4,900,953 72 Unived States onda. so 5% oo 
Premiums rece 1880. ..9440,041 Brooklyn City Bonds, par 
a and as pt 5 mendes Kings County Bonds, par.. 151.000 00 
£m 1B8B.....ccccccccccccccsscces 674,780 53 ow York City Bonds, par. abhone oo 
Cason baod and in Bank.. 55,603 58 
lees soya on 
Losses by Death.. which is over D. 
(etured « me Pal ””. 150,028 00 ° en oat a 
Dividends to Policy holders. ‘Qo'er? 13 64,608 25 
Paid for Surrendered Policies 52,759 73 wi} 3 
. een asker value of Bonds over par......... 180/800 
TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLD- _ 180 
ahd eeene eosececcoceoccesed $507,140 08 94.931 04 68 
ee senaeemeses 41.906 02 LIABILITIES. 8SI, 
saline. =. “and Ste, Liabilities, including Ca "2 om 
I iat fondceeananacs 33,482 16 and Reinsurance Rese 
Med Interest on Cap- sins os GERBEIIS occcccccce cooscccccccesesecesces 3,712,434 38 
ital, and Taxes.............. —— 
R Office Expenses. 35,357 32 SURPLUS......... «++. $1,218,610 48 
— <a $644,680 50 : 
— 94,931,044 66 








CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
WM. G. LOW, Cuunset, 


GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. 
308. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 














February 3, 1881.] 


1825. 1881. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 510 Walnut Street. 


CAPITAL, - = -« 
ASSETS, had bad . 


$400,000 00 
$2,131,038 71 






























Philadelphia city loans..........----+.++-++ .000 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti. 
more Railroad Company stock.......... 18,500 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad Com pany 6 per cent. 12.900 
Philadelphia and yy Railroad Company 
genera’ cent. loan....... 26,500 00 
Pennsylvania firoad Senpany consol- 
idated 5 per cent. loan...............-... 74,550 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company consol- 
idated mortgage ¢ 6 per cent. loan.. 82,760 00 
flad iphis ea 1 dt Railroad Com- 
any consolida' mortgage 7 per cent. 
{oan SED RRR bn I IA 25,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com 
pany first mortgage 6 per cent. loan. 20,475 00 
Delaw: +7 Company mortgage 6 
i GEE Bice scccancabreenan~seeneeseons 17,400 00 
— = Amboy Railroad Company 5 
per , BDc cons ccanceneccoepegoncscncecs 52,500 00 
North oo ania Railroad Company 
first mortgage 6 per cent. loan......... 48,600 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount. Joy, and 
Lancaster Railroad Co. first mortgage 
OOP, Bic cccccaccoecccescesecescoces 21,400 00 
Lehigh Valle Ly Company consol- 
idated mortgage 6 pe r cent. loan........ 65,880 00 
Fimira and Homeport Railroad Com- 
war first mortgage 6 per cent. loan. .. 29,000 00 
est aon Railroad Company first 
mor POP CORE. TODR..cccccccccccccce 12,100 00 
Pennsy ante and New York Canal and 
Railroad pany 7 per cent loan ..... 20,280 00 
Uaioe er of New Jersey consolli- 
dated 6 percent. loan.........--.--.0.5+5+ 69,600 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co., of New 
York, second mortgage 7 r cent. loan. 20,000 00 
Western Pennsylvania — oad Co. first 
mortzage 6 per cent. loan................ 4,400 00 
he oe Trust, of Poansyivanta, 6 per 
lh pniaimetaiiinieaianienniinieten 57.000 00 
The acme Car Trust 6 per cent. loan.. 000 
by ate Jersey Car ust 7 per cent. 
NEON A AEGEAN LRNED OE ERO 22,000 00 
central New Jersey Car Trust 6 per cent. 
nesenngenceenmnmueamnnasenateoeeeene 18,000 00 
by 2 Poansyivanis Company 6 percent. 
enehanenauumensdempannecennetaianneoen 20,000 00 
Tec ‘ar Trust, of New York, No. 2,6 per 
i ccncsntegisdashmianmtocatabensees 33,000 00 
The ‘New York and ig Car Trust As- 
sociation 7 per cent. loan................ 47,000 00 
American py Company, of Phila- 
delphia, 6 Revie iad ssihaninntenirhet 16,500 00 
Onaty a ‘avigation Company first 
rigage I Is cnnienzned- 20s 8,160 00 
&chuyl ill Navigation Company second 
mortgage 6 per cent. loan................ 9,780 00 
Lehigh Coal and ——— Company 
first mortgage 6 pe El 31,610 00 
Lehigh. Coal an and PNavigation Company 
old 6 per cent. 10aN.........-...eseess.00 22,000 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany first mortgage Ty: cent loan..... 8,500 00 
Diowwe pees Canal Company 6 per 
UT «0 cenenecnmncdiaiiniaiapneasannne 20,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Goal and iron 
per cent. loan................ 10,000 00 
Philadelphia an and Reading receivers’ cer- 
tificates 4 ng cent 21.305 
Pennsylvonia State at er roont. loan.. 1,635 
Harrisburzh City 6 per cent. 21,240 
St. Louis City 6 ja cent. loan........ 28,500 
Delaware State 6 per cent. loan. .... 10,500 
Camden Conn, 4 per cent. loan 16,200 
ew Jersey State 6 per cent. loan... 1,000 
Cincinnati City 6 per cent. loan. . 5,750 
Cincinnati City 7 x? cent. loan. 12,000 
Cincinnati City 7 3-10 loan.. 48,830 
anna tes 7 City 7 per cent. foun. 72,820 
Newark 7 per cent. loa 22,950 
Philadelphia National Bank stock 43,200 
ped Gas Company stock.. 1,000 
ais cnsstnaneekis dabbandas 128,500 
Accrued en pb eeasinns 6,132 
Bills Receivable........... 34,800 
Cash in Manager’s hands... 67,464 
h in Bank and Office.... y 
WeRicesccnnncensminnsiiearioorescil 
RECTORS : 
John Devereux, Thomas Smith, 
Dantel Smith, Jr., Henry Lewis, 


Isaac Hazeihurst, 
Thomas Robins. 


Daniel Haddock, Jr., 
Fri — A. Comly, 
Edwin N. Benso 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 
ncipal features of this Com) are 
I Lire Bectt 12, ee INGURD. MANAG EMENT and and 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
C.P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary eapercoreicnegg 
B. BURFORD, Aotuary 
1825. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 














GI vtsacsnnsecaces $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

bilities...... sseccccceseses 846,169 70 
ee secceesee 884,869 O1 


ae $2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, ma York. 


Capital paid in, mn cash.............. 
eserves for 3 liabilities. 
NET SURPLUS ma ‘BRS #3] 
Total aan rome 1st, 1881. .$2,400.082 2 23 
Ss. WALCOTT, President, - 
L. REMSEN Lame. Vice-Pres’t and Gec’y. - 











BSESSSSESSSSSSSSES 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, Jancary 857s, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist December, 1880. 
Premiums on yy Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1880, to Sist December, 1890... .. 


Premiums on Policies nos marked off 
Ist January, 1680 ...........cceceeccceeee 


Total Marine Premiums.............-....- 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1880, to 8lst December, 1880. 


Losses paid during thesame 
See tceisacenenstecsancasl $2,071,288 98 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses 





The Company has th the e following Assets— 
United States and State of New York os 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 983,558 00 
Loans, secured Le ~— and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 

POMP, GULNMMAIE OB.. 000002000020 0erg0c000 470.000 4 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
hb tm Bank 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARL' DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHAR: RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
A Lo CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE. 
DON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
Soe ka AVEN, ROBERT L. STUART, 
we. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DOLPH LEMOYNE. SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN HL FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE 
DODGE, WIL’ LIAY i FOGG, 
ROYAL PHEL P 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOM ABB GODDING TON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 














C. A. HAND. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY Sales. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres't. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts its bust 
York Safety Fund Law. 
y-ray Heat 





Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, (and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o— 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Gite reivestccesctcccccccs 1,000,000 00 
Unalleted Surplus (reserved for 

Comtingencies)...............ceesees 65.000 00 
Net Surplaus........ eeccccecccsccocces 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds 

Bonds and Stocks.......... 

on band. cbecccsvescscebdococencvasecegce 
Seat Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth 


nited 
pa and o 
240,686 58 
235,235 00 
673,600 00 
677,500 00 


seca ra and in course of 
collection. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, ee, CtRUS 
PECK, Secreta 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. sa 
‘A. M. EIBBY, Secretary L. D, 
JOEN K. 0 


AKLEY, 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn De 
F.C. MOORE, Agency Manager. teas teens 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Corn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
. President. 





A. 8. WIxcHesTER, 
Vice-President. 


R £E. Beecuga, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 








.THE INDEPENDENT. 


under the New 


at market value:.¢1,090;810 00 
"987 Bay 00 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. . 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONG, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE its one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, » 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the wrofits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 


ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,’’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly six million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
nterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in foree; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities 6f the NEW YORK LIFE aré of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due.” The entire amount. of. its uncollected. interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments danuary let, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per-cent: of the Company’s-entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lirs calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yorx Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with, jastice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘A Non-Contesting Company.” 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. pooh Cashier. D. O"DELL, Sap’ of Agencies 











THE 


PERMANENT CORE OF CATARREL 


REY. T, P. CHILDS'S TREATMENT THE ONLY 
EFFECTUAL WAY. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


Below we give a few of the thousands of letters we are constantly receiving. 
The record is a guaranty that CHILDS’S CATARRH SPECIFIC is no new, 
untried cure, but a positive and certain remedy. We, above all things, desire 
to establish confidence in our treatment, so that every sufferer from Catarrh and 
Bronchitis may feel certain of success in its use. 


Ap Bagh physician sa eoge: *. are dying tn Lonety life with consumption, who can look back a few 
years.-perhaps months—when it was only *Ontarr sone ected, when a cure is possible, very often it will 
transform the features of i and youth into a dork, pal pallid ~~" while the cough, the exce: 
of blood gushing from awn or = ates aweate tly preach it is too late, and thus a neglect 


Catarrh ends ina 


am very grateful. FF 


at the convention. Could you have seen that robust, 
‘ht to death’ a have heard hi ~¥e> A wee, but 
could you Lay that 


mR a eae SS SE for it. Iam fully restored, for which I 
Yours sincerely, J. HL. BLEG , Pottsville, Pa. 


Rev. T. P. Cuttps>—Brother Pettigrew was at 
man, who a few years sihce was bro’ 
probably be in his grave, and espec 
realized that, had you never done an 


healthy 
for your remedy, would now 
assembly, you would have 


Your tienda BR. E. M., Camden, Miss. 


Dear MR. Caps :—I improved veotdia. Soon could sit up. __ Fenaagm of head began to o throat and 
bronchial tubes pow better, cough ceased, and now I can sce to write. I now byt to get well and go about 
my business again. 1 owe you a great deal of graticede; =o I Se treatment. 


omy ike life to Y done 
Very truly your friend, omer, Champaign Co., Il. 


Rev. T. P. CurbeI have used your Catarrh treatment, and « cured. A thousand 


to 
“FANNY BE. DEMENT. PRS 


sure a remedy er Station, Tenn. 
More than a year ago I used your Catarrh remedies, with almost untold benefit to self. I 
remedies more than I can tell you. Mus. EP. HOOKER, Defiance 0” 


For fifteen years I have been under the care of physicians for Consumption, and they have finally given me 

up as a hopeless case and say | must die. 
In a letter, dated four months later, she says: “Tam almost cured, and can go out and pick cotton with the 
ountain Park, Ellis Co., Tex. 


other hands. MARY J. HOLLEY, 


Judge J. Comets, be | fame, O.. wat 8 eens = yen wes remember how seawtpty, Catean’ h had taken hold u spens me- 
Now I cure e. ae ree Open, and breathing naseral, “1 to you again 
pp sell. nt letter : ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sare a remedy, and so very cheap” we whet Seas tm 


Rev. T. P. Cur_ps—Dear Sir :—I have not been so y free froma 
am at this pre sent time; and the result ts ae ‘due wo to the use of your bala, 
that large class of ¢ invalids who have consumptive tendencies. 
Very yours, 


Sone” Faring ibe pe it f ears 
< Lat our y ea 


Mas. J. }seeaiinmeeenie tee 


One of the most terrible cases of Categrt we have had in our 2 oe thatof W. 8. 3 of W 
Montgomery County, Texas. “In aq & 1877 the: anew ay thand 
throat were attacked, ondition we foFmed, bw Key a rable bt all caten aw Sy has ‘Nopetees.” sores cheseeh 

terior nares, My con was now no eplora ut After th - Be 
ao of our treatment, he says: “I am om Bot only doptor perribte diseane tireiy removed.” _ 


Rev. T. P. cones deen tie wt sea nebicbeeiee tees our Gpectiie, if gould net 
Respectfully, “ 


be 
L ROBERTS. Culcaco, mh. 
4 t tthe tt cost in our 
I do not regre money ine y medicine I ca on be 








ROOHY, Sieekabore, Sioucarter on 
boro, Glo Co., N. J. 


Y treatment cured me, Your inhalers are excellent. “This ts the radical 
om & 8 MARTIN, Paster MR Church, Port Gaston Pe 


I would not take e thousand dollars for your Inhalers. 
Dear Mn. Culpe . your 5 MoM Uisveland, © 





Dear Sir ;—The catarrhal cough has entirely left me. lam well again. 


Rev. T. P. Cun_ps—Dear St y2~Gome peas ) ago I was terribly afftictea 
and, after tying many medicines, to little or no concluded to 


ive j—i-} test. corr, 

good, ‘0 

and in a short time it oured me, i ind Caeees ay Eber ony Scans r OG, Sue ae, 
Rook River Falis, Wis. 

agv, and used as directed. It acted like a 


ERS, Five Mile, Mason Co., W. Va. 


4. A. HULL, Newport, Ky. 


shat Wwheerfag I had ine a in my th throat 





Rev. T. >I received your 
eharm. It poke my my cough and stopped that 


Rev. P. ORILDS >On page 1S of your 
i have Xt him for over twenty fp... WR. 
bad the Catarrh very bad, but your trea’ 


:Laaw the certificate of 8. K. ed, of Pottsville, Pa. 
Paap aia Bais with him. re 


WILLIAM FIELD, Sobuyikill Haven, Pa. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 


Catarrh was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for eighteen years in a manner 
only known to those who have bad this disease in some of its worst forms. My professional 
duties made exposure a necessity, and I was first attacked by a slight cold, terrible headaches, 
which would not be cured, followed with deafness and ringing in the ears, soreness of the 
throat, disgusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, hawking, raising of vile matter, black 
and sometimes bloody mucus, coughing, with great soreness of the lungs. The liver and 
stomach were polluted with the mass of diseased matter running from the head, until dyspepsia, 
indigestion, sud liver complaint made me s wreck and incapacitated me for my professional 
daties and confined me to my bed. Compelled to resign my pastorate and feeling that my end 
was near, in desperation, I gave up the physicians and compounded my Catarru SPectric, and 
wrought upon myself « wonderful cure. Now, at the age of sixty-seven, 1am wholly restored, 
can speak for hours with no difficulty, and never have had in the whole thirteen years the 
slightest return of the disease. Every Paysiciam who has examined my Specific says it is 
certain, and thorough, and perfect. os Rev. T. P. CHILDS. 


WHAT THE EDITORS SAY. 


“The publishers and editors of The Journal and Messenger have known Rev. T. P. Childs for 
many years, and feel every confidence in any statements be may make. Our subscribers can 
feel every confidence in giving their cases into his hands for treatment.” —Journal and Messenger, 
Cincinnati. 

“ While not s mpposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the 
the publishers of 7he Mustrated Christian Weekly, after diligent genre 

pay Brno’ Christian V 


that it has in many cases proved effectual.”’ 

“The publishers of The Congregationalist, with multitudes of otber peeve, are somewhat 
suspicious of patent medicines, as a rule, and when we received the advertisement of Mr. Childs 
we at first declined its insertion; but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, 
and one especially from a well- known Congregational pastor, not far from Rev. Mr. Childs, the 
proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our objections.”—Congregationalist, Boston, 


CHILDS'S CATARRH SPECIFIC 


will effectually and permanently cure any case of 
Catarrh, no matter how desperate. It can only be 
obtained at Troy, Ohio. The treatment is local, as 
well as constitutional, and cannot be obtained at 
the drug stores. We especially desire to treat those 
who have tried other remedies without success. 
Childs’s Treatment for Caterrh and for diseases of the 
Bronchial Tubes can be taken at home, with perfect ease and 


safety, by the — | No expense need be entailed beyond 
the en of the medicine ° 


of mettio’ of home treatment and cost, 


with 4 of testimonial those who have been 
scores 8 ose ve cured, 
will be sent on‘application. es 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, O. 








Eat adverti 
ave reasons to eis 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


On oat Dew. 
maNOvl 


BY ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


(Brame, the veteran conspirator of France, of 
whose death we have lately heard, lost in his early 
yeara the Wife to whom he was devotedly attached 
Writing, a few years ago, about the death of this ex- 
cellent woman, Blangui said: “Comipared to that 
crushing misfortune, twenty-eight years of captivity 
sit upon me lightly as a feather. And to think I am 
sometimes treated like a wild beast who has fallen 
intoa pit! But, through all vicissitudes, I have re- 
mained face to face night and day with the shadow 
of her who is no more.”’) 


Three times a prisoner and ten times driven 

To flee before avenging earth and Heaven ; 

Twice nigh to death ; tossed much by sea and 
land; 

Ap Ishmael, with hand ’gainst each man’s 
hand; 

Yet grieving only, through long years of strife, 

That she should die so young, bis much-loved 
wife. 





Twice ten years doomed to see the sun alone 

Through bars or struggling on a dungeon’s 
stone ; 

To feel the summer only by the still, 

Slow lessening of a gloomy prison’s chill ; 

Yet grieving more for her who died lang syne 

Than for the summer’s bloom, the sunbeam’s 
shine. 


A man whose heart is in the world’s quick 
strife ; 

A man whose brain with eager thoughts is rife; 

Fort whom the pregnant seasons come and go 

Within the light of France’s weal or woe; 

Yet missing more than loss of high endeavor 

The love of that dear one, long gone forever. 


Treated like some wild beast in dungeon-pit ; 

Glared at and feared; if they could see thee 
sit 

Communing in the silence of the night 

With that sweet spirit of immortal light, 

And grieving most, though prisoned for thy 
life, 

That she should die so young, thy much-loved 
wife. 

New Youx Cir. 





IN TWO PEWS. 


—_——— 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Iv was o strange minister preached that 
day. Parson Beers was old and almost 
worn out. He had resigned for the rest of 
his life, and the church in Eltham was 
catdidating. This present “sample ” was 
a young map, full of thé enthusiasm and 
faith of youth, and his words were like 
messages of fire compared to the weary 
utterances of doctrine that Parson Beers 
dealt in. The text was that word of Christ, 
** By their fruits shall ye know them,” and 
the preacher began by simply restating this 
fact in the terms and fllustrations of every-day 
life, When he had fairly brought it home 
to the minds of his hearers that no one of 
them was so practically silly as to expect 
to gather good grapes from a wild frost- 
grape vine, or the best kinds of edible 
apples from the thorny seedlings of the 
wayside, he turned the facts back on their 
experience. 

‘* And yet, my dear friends, you use your 
common sense so little in matters of re: 
ligion that you say from day to day among 
yourselves: ‘How stingy that woman is! 
How close she holds her money! How she 
grudges wages to those who work for her, 
and counts every penny she has to pay out 
for honest work. But she is a rea) Christian. 
She subscribes to missions and attends all 
the prayer-meetings.’ 

‘What do you think of Christ? Is that 
his image and superscription? No! As far 
as the Heaven is from the earth, so far is he 
above such so-called Christianity. It is 
not his. He who exhorted that we should 
do unto others as we would that others 
should do unto us owns no such disciple- 
ship. Loving and giving are the fruit of 
his example, not fault-finding und with- 
holding. You do not gather this sour 
and bitter fruit from the branches of 
the true vine. Or, again, you say: 
‘That man is a hard man in his family; 
harsh to his children. They do not love or 
obey him except from fear of his heavy 
hand or bitter tongue. His wife is almost 
dead’ Wid hard work. He’ gevér considers 
hér comfort or convenience. But heis the 
most orthodox man in the church; he 
exhortsim- meeting, prays like s prophet, 
and is the most examiner of con- 
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doctrine is permitted to pass. We rely on 
him as one of our pillars.’ Is this the 
result of religion? Is it the outgrowth of a 
following of Him who pitieth his children; 
who comforts us as one whom his mother 
comforteth; who gave himself to die for 
the Church, and leaves to us this exhorta- 
tion, ‘Husbands, love your wives, even 
as Christ also loved the Church’? Or, you 
are yourself a selfish man or weman. You 
go about your daily business and let the 
world go abcut theirs. It is not you who 
visit the sick, feed the poor, clothe the 
naked. You have too much to do at home, 
There are your clothes to make, your busi- 
ness to see to, your children to dress, your 
investments to look after. No one finds in 
your house a place of rest or refreshing. 
Your children do not love to come home 
when they once escape from the nest. You 
have few friends, and they are not warm 
ones. You know well that if you were to 
die to-morrow yon could count on the 
fingers of one hand those who would 
mourn for you; but you belong to the 
Church, you sit at the Lord’s table, and 
you expect to go to Heaven when you die. 

‘* «My friends, I ask the question in all 
solemnity, What are you going to do there? 
Heaven is not a place where selfishness can 
breathe. The air is too pure, the surround- 
ings too exalted. It will not be your ‘own 
place.’ Stop, and hear me say, with the 
authority of my Master, you are not Chris- 
tians! If religion means anything (and I 
thank God it means everything to the heart 
that honestly receives it) it means a life of 
godliness, a life of love to man and obedi- 
ence to God, a light that shines, a vine that 
bears good grapes,a city set on a hill. 
When men say ‘If this man is a Chris- 
tian, then there is r 2thing good in religion,’ 
and say it of you (as I have heard it said 
about hundreds of nominal Christians), it 
shows that your religion is vain, and I 
counsel you with the counsel of Him who 
has sent me, to stop in your course at once, 
repent, believe, and practice, for neither 
repentance nor faith are genuine without 
they bear fruit in works, and the hope of 
the hypocrite shall perish, even though he 
rely on it to the end.’” 

Much more the minister said, to the same 
purpose, and said it with all the impressive- 
ness that a feeling voice and earnest man- 
ner can give to speech. - 

Mrs. Marsh, who sat full in front of the 
pulpit was much interested in_the novelty 
of his style and his fluent utterance, and 
complacently listened to every word. She 
wasa woman of good position in the town, 
well-dressed, and a member of the church; 
and she thought of all this with satisfac- 
tion as the sermon went on, but rather as 
aside issue. She applied every pungent 
sentence, every close application to Mrs. 
Tucker, in the next slip, who was really 
Mordecai in the gate to Mrs. Marsh. 


“I wonder how she likes that!” mur- 
mured the occupant of the front pew, to 
herself. ‘‘ She thinks she is real smart, and 
she looks down on me, I know; but I guess 
she ain’t any better Christian than other 
folks. She never comes to sewing society, 
and if that isn’t ‘clothing the naked,’ I 
don’t know what is. And she’s awfully 
selfish. I never knew of her sending Mrs. 
Clark a mite of anything nice all these years 
she’s been sick. I hope she’s takin’ of it 
to heart.” 

Mrs. Marsh happened to be as good an 
illustration of the preacher’s last supposed 
case as coukl be found in the congregation. 
She was a woman who made religion un- 
lovely wherever she went. Positive, selfish, 
jealous, she lived in the narrow circle of 
her small family, devoting her time to her- 
self and her boys, as far as they would 
occupy it, and the rest of her hours were 
given to other duties. 

Her husband was a fact, but not an ob- 
ject of special attention; his clothes were 
never cared for, never cleaned, mended, or 
made to look 

“Amaist as weel's new” 


oy thoughtful attention. Little Fred and 
Conrad were dressed in all the velvet and 
embroidery their mother’s facile fingers 
could devise, and her own clothes were 
marvels of finery; home-made, it is true, 
and of poor material, but still fine. Her 
busband’s ragged button-boles and un. 
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she thought they were ‘‘good enough for 
him.” 

She was not a woman whom anybody 
loved beyond her own immediate family; 
yet she was jealous of every other woman 
who had many or warm friends, and 
attributed it to deceit, or policy, or superior 
fortune, rather than to any real reason. 
She was not an educated woman, and her 
ignorance of life, either through books or 
from experience, warped her outlook, no 
doubt. She was industrious, and to a cer- 
tain extent kind-hearted; but her life, as it 
grew pvarrower, made hernarrowtoo. She, 
indeed, might have counted on half the fin- 
gers of one hand those who would mourn 
her loss, and her husband had long ago 
come to the conclusion that a Christian pro- 
fession did nct mean anything better than 
a life of decency, without religion. He 
was av honest, kindly man, and conscien- 
tiously did what he thought he ought to do 
in his business and toward his family; but 
he was not a Christian. He had no inward 
love for God’s character or works; he had 
n° trust in Christ as his Saviour; he never 
read the Bible or prayed. His wife did 
these things, and was not any more lovely 
or kindly for their doing. She had not half 
the friends he had, and she made clamorous 
complaint about it. Is it strange that the 
unexpressed thought of his heart was: ‘If 
Ann is a Christian, why, I don’t care to be 
one. It isn’t much of a gain on the ordi- 
nary sort of folks, after all.” 

The hoys, too, alternately indulged and 
punished, scolded and kissed, learned to 
have little respect for the parent who 
slapped them when she was angry for the 
smallest transgression, and laughed at much 
worst faults when she was in good humor. 
Her cross words and loud remonstrances 
fell on their ears after awhile much like the 
clatter of a machine that nobody in its 
vicinity notices till it stops. Such was 
Mrs. Marsh. Mrs. Tucker, in the next pew, 
was her antithesis. The daughter of the old 
clergyman of Eltham, Annie Beers had 
received a thorough education, and her 
mother, a gertle lady, whose ancestors had 
been clergymen for two or three genera- 
tions, had trained her only child in the del- 
icate, gentle ways of her own home. Annie 
had married early the pastor of a church in 
the city, and moved in refined socicty as 
long as her husband lived. After his death 
she came home, with her tw» little girls, 
and set herself down in this country town, 
todo her duty as well as she knew how. 
Cultivated and refined, she excited Mrs, 
Marsh's domineering nature by her quiet 
self-respect and the natural superiority 
which made the elder and coarser wo- 
man unwillingly conscious of her own 
shortcomings. She almost hated Mrs. 
Tucker, simply for her good manners, her 
tasteful dress, her pleasant voice, and gram- 
matical conversation; and it was her de- 
light to complain of the sweet woman's 
pride, to sneer at her ways of thought 
and life, and to ‘‘fetch her down a peg,” 
as she termed it, on occasion. 

Now Mrs. Tucker was a real hum- 
ble, Christian woman, and she had heard 
the Sunday’s sermon with a dcep sence 
of her own shortcomings: She did 
not think of Mrs. Marsh, or apply the 
words of the preacher to her neighbors, 
though there were many about her who 
were the very models of his illustrations, 
She fixed her inward eyes upon herself, 
and owned to the ear she knew could hear 
even a thought that she had not done what 
she could to glorify him. She confessed 
that she had been a little too proud to 
enjoy the church societies, and, not being 
confident of their usefulness, had staid 
away, instead of attending them and trying 
to improve them. She owned, too, that 
she had neglected her sick neighbors who 
were rich, and sent the delicacies she knew 
well how to prepare and the small luxuries, 
so gratefu! to invalids, all to the poor, 
forgetting that she owe.! an equal care to 
all in any sort of need, «hether of flesh or 
spirit. Moreover, there were certain peo- 
ple, even- some members of the church, 
whom she knew did not like her. What 
had she done to dim the light of Christ? 
She was conscious that Mrs. Marsh had an 
aversion to her. Why was it? Had she 
not been civil or friendly? She could not 
have sympathy of the ordinary sort with a 
woman who was so radically different from 
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her, and she felt, sorrowfully, that her 
tastes revolted from intercourse with 80 
coarse a nature, with so little education; but 
she resolved to try and do better—to be 
more self-denying, less exclusive to bring 
even her tastes and peculiarities of nature 
into subjection to Him whose sublime 
reproach it was that the common peo- 
ple heard him gladly, and that he ate 
and drank with publicans and sinners. 
Her resolutions were not of the fruitless 
sort, for they abided in the true Vine and 
shared its divine vitality; but she did not 
blazon them, preferring to live, rather than 
to talk. The next sewing-circle met at 
Mrs. Marsh’s house, and, to her surprise, 
Mrs. Tucker was one of the first arrivals. 
Just then the few who had come before 
her were busy getting on a quilt, and, 
absorbed in the operation, the hostess had 
no time for any special greeting; but when 
the quilters were gathered about the frame 
and the rest of the society busy at other 
work Mrs. Marsh’s coarse voice intruded 
itself on every ear. 

‘‘ Well, Miss Tucker, it’s a sight to behold 
to see you to sewin’-circle. I guess the 
sermon Sunday sort of fetched you. 
Didn't it ?” 

Mrs. Tucker’s delicate face colored and 
her soft eyes flashed; but she said, gently, 
half smiling: ‘‘ I think it did.” 

** Well,” went on Mrs. Marsh, ‘*’twas a 
most a splendid discourse. I enjoyed it 
ever so much; and as [I sat there listenin’, 
thinks me: I guess that hits all ’round, and I 
thought you looked as though it went home 
to you.” 

“Tt did,” said Mrs. Tucker; but some- 
thing in the dimmed eyes or the tone of 
voice conveyed more than she said. 

** Well, ’twas searchin’, no doubt. You 
don’t mind my sayin’ so, I suppose. I 
mean well.” 

Mrs. Tucker smiled. She did not speak, 
but Desiah Burt, a keen and outspoken old 
maid, had her word to utter. 

‘*When I lived to Hartford, and ‘tended 
Dr. Bushnell’s church, he used to say: ‘ My 
friends, don’t hear my sermons for those in 
the next pew. I mean it for you, y ourselves.” 

A genera! silence fell on the sew ing-circle. 
Desiah’s arrow had hit the mark. Mrs. 
Marsh turned away without a sign of hav 
ing heard her, and left the room to get her 
supper-table ready; and Mrs. Deacon Green, 
whose Sunday-school class had vexed her 
righteous but rather illiterate soul, the last 
time they met, by insisting on an explana- 
tion of the text ‘‘Tothe one we are the 
savor of death unto death and to the other 
the savor of life unto life,” thought she un- 
derstood now what it meant. Perhaps she 
did; but even Paul wound up with ‘“‘And 
who is sufficient for these things?” And, 
after all, people in that very church still 
continue, up to the present speaking, to 
hear for their neighbors in the next pew; 
and perhaps they will so long as Eltham 
continues to be inhabited by poor humanity. 
Dear reader, do you live there? 





“DOCTOR GILLYFLOWER’S PILL.’ 
BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 


Ever since I began studying medicine 
with Dr. Oleander Sawens I have been 
planning a house. Not an abstract house, 
but the house I hoped some day to build 
and live in. I used to make sketches of 
doors, windows, and verandas on the mar- 
gins Of my Anatomy; and the old Doctor, 
who was very short-sighted, thought I was 
developing a remarkable talent for drawing 
bones. I recollect making what I thought 
was a very fine picture of a Corinthian 
column, which I hoped would one day 
support my back stoop, when the Doctor, 
coming up behind me, slapped me on the 
back and cried: ‘‘Well done, my boy! 
Well done! I never saw the femur better 
represented in my life.” 

I had plenty of time for my planning. 
When I was young, physic was not the 
profitable profession it now is. Nerves 
were better strung and stomachs were a 
deal tougher. Scammony, gamboge, mer- 
cury, and opium, with the lancet and the 
blister, either killed or cured the patient 
quickly and the pay was small. 

At the age of twenty five I married 
Phila Ann Butterfoss, only child of Ezra 


-Butterfoss, M. D., deceased. We set up 
housekeeping in the Butterfoss mansion, 





and I moved my “‘specimens,” my pills, 
and my powders into my dead father-in. 
law’s office, which stood quite by itself 
among the elms in the spacious yard. 

Although I was now provided with a 
home, my desire to plan and build a house 
increased, rather than diminished. The 
Butterfoss mansion was over fifty years 
old. A wide hall ran through the center 
of it, the rooms were large and high, and 
there was plenty of them; but the whole 
place lacked picturesqueness and what is 
called, in colloquial slang, style. By the 
provisions of my father-in-law’s will, the 
house could be sold only by my wife, and 
as Phila Ann flatly refused to part with it 
and was impervious to argument or per- 
suasion, I soon gave up all thoughts of 
building my ideal house until I should be 
able to save the money necessary for the 
work out of my own earnings. But three 
years after my marriage a great change 
occurred in my fortunes. 

I had always had great regard for the 
honor of my profession. Patents taken out 
for happy combinations of drugs and all 
advertising I had always despised. But I 
was Called to treat a peculiar case of wind- 
colic, and tried almost everything in the 
pharmacopeia, without success. The pa- 
tient grew restless, and, as he was one of 
my best patients (some of his family being 
sick nearly all the while), I did not relax 
my efforts, but kept on mixing pills and 
powders for him, until I hit upon a pill that 
seemed really the result of inspiration. So 
wonderful was its effect, I tried it upon all 
my patients, not even excepting old Jabez 
Sprat who was laid up with a broken leg. 
The result was happy in every case; for, 
though it did not always benefit, it never 
injured anybody, which is saying a great 
deal for one pill. 

I struggled with my prejudices and my 
pride for some time; but at last I applied 
for a patent, and soon my pill—‘‘ Dr. Gilly- 
flower’s Favorite Pill ”—packed in neat tin 
boxes, graced every drug store in the 
country. 

In six wonths I made fifteen thousand 
dollars out of my pill, and then | began 
talking about a new house in earnest. I 
discussed the merits of a square lot and a 
deep lot, and exposures north, south, east, 
and west, and had the refusal of all the 
unoccupied land in the corporation. My 
friends sent me books on the domestic 
architecture of all countries, Patagonia not 
excepted, and every other day Mr. Plummet 
invited me into his office to see a plan. 
After much deliberation, I purchased a 
corner lot that faced two of the finest 
streets in our town. 

My tastes are cosmopolitan (au Ameri- 
can’s should be), and I decided to unite in 
my house the simplicity of a Greek temple 
and the elegance of an Italian villa. Plum- 
met seized my idea and worked it up into 
something that looked upon paper very re- 
cherché, indeed. The main part of the house 
was as purely Greek as Girard College. The 
wing was in the most florid Italian style, and 
atthe extreme end of it was a square tower, 
capped with one of those peaked roofs 
which have the general effect of a half-shut 
umbrella, It was, as Joe, the blacksmith, 
said of London, ‘‘ very architecteralooral.” 

It was a trying time for me while the 
plans were discussed. Iam somewhat ab- 
sent-minded, and such phrases as ‘‘ hard 
finish,” ‘‘ butter not oiled” appeared in my 
prescriptions, and I told the Rev. Paul 
Pimpkin, who was suffering from poor ap- 
petite, induced by a disappointment in love, 
that I thought a verandah in the Japanese 
style and Venetian blinds would cure bim. 

The internal arrangements of the house I 
left entirely to Plummet. Mrs, Gillyflower 
remonstrated, and declared that, at least, 
the plan of the kitchen and pantry must be 
submitted to her; but I commanded her to 
be silent and attend to her sphere, as I 
thought it probable that Plummet knew 
better than she did what was convenient 
and suitable for a kitchen. 

* Assoon asthe walls were up, the wags 
about town called the house ‘‘ Gillyflower’s 
Pill,” a name in which I have since seen 
a sad significance. About this time the 
agents for wall-paper houses began to visit 
me. Dado & Co. sent a man with a large 
wagon-load of books full of samples, and 
for two whole days the fellow expatiated 
on the beauties of each particular pattern; 





and we grew’ so tired and confused I agreed 
to allow the firm a certain amount of money 
and let them fix the rooms to suit them- 
selves. } 

We moved into our new quarters in 
October, and before we were settled every- 
thing seemed to be entirely satisfactory. 
But very soon Mrs. Gillyflower informed 
me that there was no china-closet off the 
dining-room, and.no room in the pantry for 
anything save a little tin, I found her 
complaint just, on examination; and the 
pantry was not only very small, but entirely 
dark, so that the gas had to be kept burning 
constantly. The kitchen, instead of being 
the roomy apartment I had supposed any 
man of sense would plan, was exactly 
twelve feet square. Our bedroom next 
made itself disagreeable. It was also in the 
Italian wing, and there were so many win- 
dows and doors in it there was no place for 
furniture. Our bed had to stand in the 
middle of the floor, in what I call a cross-cut 
of draughts, and my wife and I were snuffling 
or coughing nearly all the time. As the 
days grew shorter, I found the parlor was 
light only two hours during the after- 
noon, when it received a few rays from 
the setting sun. It was, of course, in the 
Grecian upright, and the colonnade in 
front of it was so arranged that a great pil- 
lar stood in front of each window. But 
the most uncomfortable room in the’ whole 
house was my office. Mrs. Gillyflower said 
I would find the other rooms equally dis- 
agreeable, if I was in them as she was from 
morning till night; but I doubt it, for it did 
seem as though in the office Plummet had 
taxed his ingenuity to the utmost to put 
everything in the wrong place. 

Our parlor walls were decorated with 
bottle-green paper, on which was painted 
the most luxuriant red hollyhocks. Our 
bedroom was a dark slate color, and the de. 
sign seemed to me millions of gilt snakes 
squirming in mute agony. Our dining. 
room was nearly all brick-red border. The 
little epace left between the dado and 
border proper was a sort of red pink; and 
the effect of these tints suggested a torture- 
chamber to me, rather than the eating room 
of a quiet Christian family. As the other 
rooms in the house were finished somewhat 
like these I have described, there was not a 
place where our old furniture and carpets 
looked well; and, spite of myself, though I 
was deeply in debt, I was compelled to buy 
new things for every room, not excepting 
the kitchen, for Bridget threatened to 
leave ‘‘if she cuddent hav’ a range instid 
of that owld cook-stove. "Twas as owld- 
fashi’ned as a hair-cloth soffy.” Even our 
china, which was Haviland’s best, looked 
wrong in the red dining-room, and had to 
be replaced hy decorated porcelain. 

But I found that our new chairs and 
sofas were all built on the right-angle plan. 
Instead of fitting the body, the body must 
be fitted tothem. As this task was very 
irksome to me, I ordered certain chairs and 
couches that I knew were comfortable to 
be sent home from the auction-rooms and 
stored in our attic. 

The winter was very severe, and so 
revealed to us the defects in our house that 
we began to remodel it.at the first dawn of 
spring. Plummet assured me that I would 
ruin the effect of the Italian wing if I 
removed any of the windows in our bed- 
room; so I had them bricked up and left 
the blinds and casings untouched. He 
tried to dissuade me from chang'ng the 
parlor; but, as I knew the darkness was 
injuring the eyesight of the entire family, I 
had the windows reset, so we could look 
out between the pillars and a modicum of 
light could shine in. These changes neces- 
sitated repapering, and more long bills from 
Dado & Co. As the northwest wind 
seemed to be deflected from its course by 
the tower, and, in consequence, plunged 
down our kitchen chimney, putting out the 
fire and filling the house with gas, I built 
up the chimney eighteen feet and covered 
it with a hood, and thus made that chimney 
so prominent that from a certain point the 
house looked very like a gas factory. 
After the warm weather set in, I built a 
bay window on'the south side of the sitting- 
room, run out the kitchen six feet and 
made a new pantry, and enlarged my office. 
When these improvements were completed 
I confess my ‘house’ looked very like a 
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and joints enlarged by inflammatory rheum- 
atism, and I was so in debt my only 
salvation was in the popularity of my 
“Favorite Pill.” ’ 

I cannot detail al] my vexations with that 
house, for they were legion. I lived in it till 
Thad spent upon it and its furnishings about 
thirty-five thousand dollars, when fortu- 
nately I sold it to a man who had become a 
millionaire selling pigs. To be sure, I only 
received half what I had expended; but the 
burden of it had become so insupportable 
that the day I left itand, with Phila Ann and 
the children, rode over to the old Butterfoss 
house was the happiest of my life. I felt 
like dancing a jig when I went into the 
wide old parlor. And the office—ah! what a 
charming place it did seem. The fragrance 
of aloes and rhubarb still hung about it. 
Every door and window was in exactly the 
right spot, and Icannot describe the pleas- 
ure I took in again hanging up my skele- 
tons in its roomy closets and setting up my 
bottles on its wide shelves. 

The old-fashioned things I had stored in 
the attic and what I could buy of my pro- 
gressive and art-loving neighbors furnished 
our house, Nothing was too nice to use or 
too delicate for the sun to shine on, and 
our friends, after laughing at usa little, said 
our house was the pleasantest one in town; 
and they told the truth, for we had light and 
air, furniture built with some regard to the 
curves of the human body, and really taste- 
ful combinations of color on our walls. 
There is an old story of a flea who took up 
his abode in a lobster-shell, not because he 
needed it, but because it was finer than the 
dwellings of his friends, and would be good 
property to sell if a real lobster should 
come alonk. Somehow, the house I built 
alwuys reminds me of that lobster-shell 
Perhaps the man who is now in it is a real 
lobster and feels at home. I h 
never did, any more than the flea. 
are a great many very crude notions afloat 
on the subject of what is beautiful in houses 
and their decorations; and full one-half the 
persons who profess to know all about it 
are asignorant as so many barn-owls. I, 
therefore, sincerely pity all people who are 
about to build or buy a house; and, in the 
hope that I may assist them to avoid 
possessing what is unsuited to their wants 
and tastes, to them I dedicate this brief 
account of what my neighbors call ‘‘ Dr. 
Gilly flower’s Pill.” 





A MAN AND A PAN. 


BY EDWARD WILLETT. 





TurEnr once was a queer little man, 
Who rode in a big tin pan 

From the top of a mountain ot snow 
To the valley that lay below. 


It was fifteen miles around, 

From the top to the level ground; 
But down by the steep incline, 
Unbroken by rock or pine, 

With plenty of snow for a slide, 

It was only a three-miles ride. 


** Bball I take that four-hours walk ?” 
Said the queer little man. 
“No. Bother such foolish talk !"’ 
And he looked at the pan, 
And the thought came into his head 
That the pan would do for a sled, 
And “I mean totry it!” he saic. 
He jumped in the pan, and away it ran, 
And off like a flash was the queer liitle man. 


Express trains may brag of their gait ; 
But one who desires to be candid 
Remarks that their rapidest rate 
Was nothing to what the pan did. 
You couldn’t compare its speed 
In that downward dash 
With anything else, indeed, 
But the lightning’s flash. 


It rushed and it ran, 
That big tin pan, 
Till you scarce could see it go 
Down over the frozen snow ; 
For the human eye 
Was too slow to catch the sight, 
As it sped like a ray of light 
And hurried by. 


The queer little man 

Held tight to the pan, 
And tightly he closed his two little eyes, 
And his mouth, be sure, could catch no flies ; 
For he couldn’t have drawu his breath, 
To save him from certain death. 


Such heat was stirred up by the pan, 
As it rubbed along over the snow, 
That the solder melted and ran 
And the tin was all aglow ; 
And the man, so little but bold, 
Never suffered at all with the cold, 
As he sped from the peak of snow 
To the valley, so far below. 


As an age to him it seemed, 
Like a vision one has dreamed, 

Ere he reached the level land, 
Although the time’s amount 
In minutes you might count 

On the fingers of either hand ; 
And then he got out of the pan, 
ol and Sel ey 

nd found himse and dazed, 
Top heavy and partially crazed. 


He afterward said that the ride was nice; 
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OLD SIMON AND HIS CAMLET 
CLOAK. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 





Mrs. Naomt TEeaset was a tiny little 
woman and lived in a tiny little house—‘‘ a 
house just about big enough for her to turn 
round in,” so people said; but then she was 
80 very small there was no need of a great 
deal of room for her ‘‘ to turn round in.” 
Indeed, her snug, cosey house seemed 
roomy to her; for her family was made up 
of herself, one faithful servant, a cat, and a 
watch-dog—no more—and servant, cat, and 
watch-dog, and the little mistress, too, all 
knew their places and their work, so that 
there was not only room enough for all, but 
room to spare and a spare room; and, as Mrs. 
Teasel was always on the lookout for 
*‘ angels,” she ‘‘entertained ” many a one 
in that spare room. And such a spare 
room! And such a house! The neatest 
neatness that was ever seen under the sun 
was to be seen there. There was no dust 
on chairs, tables, sofas, books, nor pictures; 
for Mrs, Teasel never gave the dust a 
chance to settle. And her windows! Why, 
they were a marvel of neatness. The 
flies that came there did not buzz in good 
earnest, like flies that feel at home; but 
crawled about ina timid, doubtful way, as 
if they knew that Mrs. Teasel would soon 
be after them and that their stay was 
probably short. 

The order of the house was as remark- 
able as its neatness. [t was the kind of 
order sometimes called ‘‘apple-pie order.” 
There was nothing ever lying around. The 
newspapers (and Mrs. Teasel took four 
newspapers) were always put away in the 
newspaper rack that hung on the wall, 
and everything else had its place. Why, 
Mrs. Teasel was so neat and orderly that, 
when the sewing society met at her house, 
which was quite often, she generally spent 
the afternoon in picking up the threads 
and the clippings dropped by the workers. 

But she was as kind and generofis as she 
was neat and orderly. All the year she 
was doing something for somebody; but 
in Christmas week she was particularly 
busy for others—boiling, roasting, baking, 
and doing every possible thing, that she 
might give as many as she could a ‘‘ Mer- 
ry Christmas.” 

“Old Simon”—or Mr. Simon, as she 
called him—was one of her favorites. Or, 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say 
that he stood higher than any one else in 
her regard. It was for him that she made 
the real old-fashioned English plum-pud- 
ding; for him that she used her finest 
table-cloth and loaded the table with all the 
bounties of the year. He was the one in- 
vited guest every Christmas. People won- 
dered why it was that ‘‘Old Simon” al. 
ways dined with Mrs. Teasel on Christmas, 
and that, asthe years went on, the friend- 
ship between them grew stronger and 
stronger. 

‘Tt must all end before long,” they said. 
‘*He will soon take his last Christmas din- 
ner with her, for he is eighty years old.” 

But the soul sometimes keeps the body 
young through many long years, and ‘‘ Old 
Simon” was still able to draw his camlet 
cloak around him and face storm and wind. 
He was always out the night before Christ- 
mas, carrying under his cloak a basket of 
toys for the poor children of his neighbor- 
hood. And, in doing this, as in doing 
everything, ‘‘Old Simon” was a happy 
man. He never did anything that was not 
good; and so, although he was the last of 
his family and was alone in the world, he 
never seemed to be unhappy. 

Mrs. Teasel reverenced old age, and, in- 
deed, all oli things; and this is why it was 
that she had a kind of double reverence for 
‘* Old Siron—first for himself, and second 
for his old camlet cloak, that had been in 
his family for several generations, and at 
last came down to him, still sound and fit 
for use, if not as good as new. 

But, old as he was, his camlet cloak was 
far older, and had a history of its own—a 
history that ‘*‘Old Simon” was, in part, 
able to give, though much of it was un- 
known and untold. 

To whatever he had to say about the old 
cloak Mrs, Teasel listened reverently, as 
her love for everything old wasa marked 
feature of her character. A pair of old 





But he has not ventured to try it twice. 
New Youx Crry. 
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from her stood 
on her parlor mantlepiece; and up in the 
garret (in a trunk that was always kept 
locked) lay the bonnet in which her great- 
grandmother was married. To these candle- 
sticks and bonnet she expected to add, by 
and by, a fender of ancient date; for Old 
Simon had willed it to her, and told her of 
it beforehand, so that no one else might 
get hold of it. 

These relics of the past gave even good 
little Mrs. Teasel a kind of consequential 
feeling, and, in some way, which she did 
not quite understand, candlesticks, and 
bonnet, and cloak, and fender, and Old 

Simon bimself were so associated in her 
mind that when she thought of one she 
thought of all. 

But, of course, Old Simon was held in 

the highest reverence; and as she sat by the 

window, stoning the raisins that were to go 

into her Christmas plum-pudding, she 

caught a glimpse of the tali, thin old man, 

coming up the street. 

‘*No cloak ever held a better man than 

he,” she said to herself; and in a moment 

his hand was on her gate, and in another 

he was drawing up his chair to her bright, 

open coal fire. 

‘*Ah! Mr. Simon, I’m glad to see you, 

this stormy day,” she said. ‘‘ No better 

man than you was ever inside of a cloak; 

but lay off that venerable piece of camlet. 

You won't need it while you sit here, and 

it is a pityto bring it so near the fire. It 

might be scorched, and I know you'd 

rather scorch your fine white hair than that 

cloak.” 

‘And so I would, You are right, ma’am. 

May no calamity overtake this cloak of 

mine until the news is told that Old Simon 

is dead; and then, ma’am, if you will be so 
kind as to give it a place in your garret, I'll 

give you the silent thanks I cannot speak. 

There is nobody to take it, you see; for, 

whatever else folks may want, they won’t 

want my cloak.” 

‘Another relic. Of course, I'll take it, if 
Iam still in the flesh when you are gone,” 
replied Mrs. Teasel; ‘‘ and I'll put it care- 
fully away in a trunk, and as often as I 
look at it I'll remember that, like the man 
who wore it, it was made of good stuff. 
But Christmas is coming, Mr. Simon, and 
I'd rather be thinking of your staying than 
of your going.” 

“And that is my thought, too,” replied 
Old Simon; ‘‘and may the Christ that loved 
the world and came to save it bless every. 
body on the Holy Christmas Day, and lay 
his hands on the heads of all the little chil- 
dren, and put it into thousands of kind 
hearts to give them Christmas presents. I 
must be making up my basket soon,” added 
the old man; ‘‘and it must be a larger 
basket than I’ve ever carried yet, for the 
cloak is broad enough to wrap around 
anything I may choose to carry.” 

‘‘ You never hid away under that cloak 
anything that ought not to be there,” said 
Mrs. Teasel; ‘‘and, if your arms are old 
and weak, they carry only precious bur- 
When you get your basket ready, 
Mr. Simon, let me add a few trifles. You 
know I am to have the fender some day, 
and so I want to do something for you 
while I can. Besides, you know,I love 
those whom you love most—the poor.” 

‘« The basket will be large enough and 
the cloak wide enough,” replied Old Simon. 
And his heart grew so warm and his tongue 
so nimble, as he talked about ‘‘the joy of 
blessing the Lord’s poor,” that he forgot 
how short a winter afternoon is. 

The sun was setting when he drew his 
cloak around bim and stood & moment at 
the door, to hear Mrs. Teasel say: ‘‘ Don’t 
forget the Christmas dinner, Mr. Simon.” 

‘Thank you, Naomi Teasel! Thank you 
for giving me so many happy Christmas 
days! And now another is almost here. I 
will be with you then. God bless you!” 
replied Simon, and, drawing his cloak 
around him again, he went out into the 
keen cold of December. 

Mrs. Teasel had no idea of seeing him 
again until Christmas Day; but three days 
before Christmas, late in the afternoon, she 
spied him, from her window, coming up 
the street. 





candlesticks that had descended to her 






‘Ah! he’s bought a large basket this 
time,” she said to herself, ‘‘ and, with his 
cloak drawn around it, he looks to bea 
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with all kinds of little toys, such as he 
knows how to buy for poor children; and 
he’s bringing them to show to me and to 
take what I have forhim. It’s lucky I’ve 
bought the toys I promised to add to his 
basket, for he never forgets anything.” 

But, as Old Simon came in, Mrs. Teazel 
saw that something was the matter. He 
was pale and breathed short, and did not 
put out his hand, as usual, nor throw back 
his cloak, but drew it more closely around 
him as he came to the fire. 

‘* A sharp day out,” he said, in a nervous 
way; ‘but I had to come.” 

“I’m thinking you ought to have stayed 
in. The wind is cutting to-day. You 
don’t always remember that you are grow- 
ing old, Mr. Simon,” replied Mrs. Teasel. 
And she scanned his face; but a certain 
reverence for him, joined to a natural del- 
icacy of feeling, that always kept her from 
asking impertinent questions, led her to 
wait for him to tell what troubled him. 
She did not even say, Set down your bas- 
ket; but kindly expressed her solicitude 
for him, and, seeing that he appeared to be 
chilled, offered him a cup of tea. 

‘God bless you, Naomi!” he said, ina 
faint voice. ‘‘ Don’t be displeased if I call 
you Naowi; for I knew you by that name 
when you were a little girl.” 
‘‘A—little—girl,” he repeated, slowly and 
tenderly, and in an undertc ne, as if to him- 
self. ‘‘I bad to come—I knew I must 
come,” he continued, in the same under- 
tone. ‘My life is almost gone; my years 
almost spent; my last work—yes, perhaps 
my last work. Maybe I shall never see 
another Christmas.” 

‘‘His mind is wandering. He is sick,” 
said Mrs. Teasel, to herself. ‘‘ But I will let 
him sit undisturbed till he is well warmed 
through, and then see what he will do.” 

“I had to come—I knew I must come,” 
he began again, ‘‘for I heffrd the voice of 
the Lord, saying: ‘Doit, Simon. Do it.’” 
‘His mind is swinging off,” thought Mrs. 
Teasel. 

‘*Can you, will you hold to what you've 
said, Naomi? And will you believe in me 
to the last?” 

‘Yes, yes,” replied Mrs. Teasel, drawing 
nearer to the old man. ‘‘I’ll always hold 
to what I’ve said, and I'll believe in you 
forever and forever.” 

‘‘You told me,” said Old Simon, in a 
voice trembling with nervousness and 
emotion, ‘‘ that I never hid away under my 
cloak anything that ought not to be there, 
and that, if my arms were old and weak, 
they carried only precious burdens.” 

As he said this, Old Simon threw back 
his cloak, and laid in Mrs. Teasel’s lap a 
tired, wasted, old-looking child. 

‘It’s ‘a precious burden,’ you see, Nao- 
mi,” he added; ‘‘ for this little bit of clay 
has a soul in it, but a soul for whom no- 
body cared, until the Lord said to me: ‘ Do 
it, Simon. Do it.’” 

Mrs. Teasel’s heart was touched; but for 
several minutes she was dumb with painful 
surprise. 

‘“‘And must I take this child?” she 
thought to herself. ‘' Did I ever believe 
that Old Simon would call me to this?” 

Mrs. Tease] must have spoken, for the 
old man said: ‘‘ Not Old Simon, but the 
Lord; for it was the Christ—the Christ on 
whom the star shone—who said to me: 
‘Do it, Simon. Doit.’” 

The sleeping child lay untouched in the 
lap where Old Simon laid it; and the 
woman, long used to prayer, sat with 
bowed head and clasped hands, 

‘There was nobody to take her,” con- 
tinued Old Simon. ‘“‘Died drunk—the 
mother, I mean—with her child in herarms 
and her whisky-bottle by her side. Died in 
the snow, in thestorm. I found her yester- 
day, just as the darkness was settling down 
on this weary, sad world. Found her dead, 
dead. But, God be praised! she had 
dropped her whisky-bottle and clasped her 
child. AndI had her taken up gently, and 
she shall have Christian burial, for the 
mother heart was in her. She could not 
save herself,” continued Old Simon. ‘It 

was too late, too late; but she tried to save 
her child. And may Christ have mercy on 
her! What shall I tell Him for you?” began 
the old man again, after a pause. ‘Shall I 
tell Him that the little girl plays by your 
bright, open fire?” *® 








portly old man. No doubt, he has it filled 


‘*Yes! yes! yes!” replied Mrs. Teasel, 
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for on the wings of faith she had been up 
to the very gate of Heaven; and, although 
she had come back again, and seen the 
playthings lying around the house, and the 
chairs all out of their places, and the 
‘apple-pie order” all gone, just as it would 
be as soon as the little girl grew out of her 
babyhood, yet she had had a glimpse of the 
Blessed City, where happy children play in 
the sunshine of Christ’s smile, and of Christ 
himself, whom Old Simon was sure he 
heard saying: ‘‘Do it, Simon. Doit.” And 
she thought she would like to make a little 
Heaven of her home, where at least one 
child might laugh and play. 

The day before Christmas it was said on 
the street and in homes everywhere xbout 
the town: ‘‘ Old Simon is dead.” 

But Naomi Teasel said: ‘‘ Wasn't I sit- 
ting by his bedside, with this little girl in 
my arms, an hour before he went away? 
And didn’t I see life, not death, coming to 
him? And didn’t he lay his hands on the 
little girl’s head, and bless her in the name 
of Christ, and say: ‘Naomi. the Christ of 
the blessed Christmas-time led me out into 
the storm, that I might find the child and 
give her to you. And she is your Christ- 
mas present. I shall spend Christmas in 
Heaven; but I shall look in where you are, 
and see the little girl playing by your 
bright, open fire.’ Didn’t he say all this, 
and then slip off in a minute, when the 
time came, more alive than he ever was in 
all his life?” 

What Old Simon will one day tell us 
we do not know; but we know that the 
little girl has spent one ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas,” playing on the rug before the “‘ bright, 
open fire,” protected from danger by Old 
Simon’s fender. 

The playthings are everywhere and the 
‘‘apple-pie order” is gone; but Naomi 
Teasel is never tired of her Christmas 
present. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed *' Puzzies."’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


CHARACTERS OF FICTION. 
A—a merchant in Shakespeare. 
B—a Florentine lady in Dante. 
C—a heroine in Shakespeare. 
D a witch in Spenser’s “ Faéry Queen.”’ 
E—a pseudonym of Charles Lamb. 
F—the hero in one of Goethe’s dramas. 
G—the heroine in one of Coleridge’s ballads. 
H—the hero in one of Longfellow’s poems. 
I—the hero in one of Scott’s novels. 
J—a well-known English pseudonym. 
K—a character in one of sop’s fables. 
L—the hero of a ballad by Sir Walter Scott. 


M—a female character in a tragedy by Shake- 
speare. 


N—a character in the ‘‘ Merchent of Venice.” 
O—a giant in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen.” 
P—the hero in one of Dickens’s novels. 

Q—a dwarf in one of Dickens’s novels. 


R—a courtier in one of Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies. 


S—a duke in one of Shakespeare’s comedies. 

T—the hero of one of Chaucer’s poems. 

U—a character in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” 

V—a character in Goethe's ‘* Faust.”’ 


W--a clown in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe.’ 


X—a character in one of Defoe’s romances. 
Y—a jester in Shakespeare’s ‘* Hamlet.’’ 
Z—the heroine in one of Byron’s poems. 


Lv. M. 
RHOMBOID. 
* &@ ~» &@ » 
* &@ ea « 
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Across: 1, small Turkish coins; 2, high 
priest of the Persians ; 3, a worshiper of idols; 
4,a prince of India ; 5, kind of wood yielding 
a red dye. 

Down: 1, a consonant; 2, an article; 3, to 
knock ; 4, a month in the Jewish year; 5, old 
Scandinavian tales ; 6, an important town in 
Hungary; 7, to sleep; 8, an exclamation of 
surprise ; 9, a consonant. F. H. Cciver. 

CURTAILED WORD-8SQUARE. 

1. Behead and curtail crawled, and get a kind 
of cloth. 

2. Deadly, and get a fixed point of time. 

3. Separately, and get equality. 

The words after the changes form a word 
square. ALLEN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 20rn. 
REVERSALS, —I, rate—star; 2, rebut—tuber; 
8, evil—live; 4, prew—wied ; 5, lager—regal ; 
6, dray—yard ; 7, straw—warts ; 8, reel—leer ; 
¥, spool—loops ; 10, revel—ilever; 11, moor— 




















room; 12, spar—raps; 13, sloop—pools; 14, 
repel—leper ; 15, liar—rail. 

BURIED ARTICLES BELONGING TO THE TOILET. 
—1, button; 2, cap; 8, pin; 4, bow; 5, belt; 
6, ring ; 7, watch ; 8, shoe; 9, brush; 10, comb. 

“(It will be noticed that in Nos. 4 and 8 the 
compositor became so interested in reform 
= “h”’ was supplied to the interjection.— 

D. 


Entomas.—1, Bret Harte; 2, Whittier; 3, 
Joaquin Miller ; 4, Longfellow. 

Eniema.—‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Cuarave.—I-sin-glass. 


EASY DIAMONDS. 


I. Il. 
N 8 
BOA TOE 
NORTH SOUTH 
ATE ETC 
H H 
EASY WORD-SQUARE. 

a i. 
EAST WEST 
AJAR EVER 
SALE SEM I 
TREE TRiM 


CROSS PUZZLE. 
VOWE 
i 6 
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A 
AN 
8 
AM 

Selections. 


“I SOUGHT HIM, BUT I FOUND 
HIM NOT.” 


1 SEARCHED this glorious city ; he’s not here. 
I sought the country; she stands empty- 
handed. ; 
I searched the coast ; he is a stranger there. 
I asked the land; he’s shipped. The sea; 
he’s landed. 
I moved the merchant's ear ; alas! but he 
Knew neither what I said nor what to say. 
I asked the lawyer ; he demands a fee, 
And then devours me with a vain delay. 
I asked the schoolman ; his advice was free, 
But scored me out too intricate a way. 
I asked the watchman (best of all the four), 
Whose gentle answer could resolve no more, 
But that he left him at the temple-door. 





Thus, having sought and made my great in- 
quest 
In every place and searched in every ear, 
I threw me on my bed; but oh! my rest 
Was poisoned with the extremes of grief 
and fear, 
When, gazing ‘down into my troubled breast, 
The ‘magazine of wounds, I found him there. 
—FRANCIS QUARLES. 
TEE 


A TEMPERANCE COUNTY. 


No county in Georgia had more still- 
houses and bar-rooms to the number of 
inhabitants that Carroll twenty years ago. 
Drinking places were not only to be found 
in the little towns; but also at the cross- 
roads and country places throughout the 
county. ‘No more unfavorable place for the 
success of prohibition could have beer 
selected than this county. It was settled 
by a class of citizens who regarded plenty 
of corn whisky and peach brandy essential 
to good living. Liquor was sold without 
scruple and drank without stint. Many of 
the people spent all their means, beyond a 
bare living, for strong drink. Education 
and churches were neglected. Ignorance 
and vice prevailed to such an alarming 
extent that the very name of the county 
became a by word and reproach in the state. 
It was called the ‘‘free state of Carroll.” 
The better citizens, going from the county, 
were ashamed to acknowled where they 
were from. The County of C Yarroll was 
once synonymous with still-houses, chicken- 
fighting, horse-swapping, pony clubs, one- 
ox carts, poverty, piney woods, and ignor- 
ance. 

The first move toward prohibition in this 
county was made at Bowdon. In the very 
act by which the town was incorporated 
was a clause prohibiting the sale of whisky 
in so many miles of the place. 

In 1868 Dr. W. W. Fitts moved to Car- 
rollton, the county seat, and began at once 
the abolishing of the whisky traffic by law. 
He stood, well nigh alone for several years. 
With an energy that nevertired and a 
determination that never faltered, he worked 
on. ' He was foiled frequently by the liquor 
men; but he never gave up the struggle, 
Other men moved into the town, and united 
their influence with his. The: managed 
the prohibition movement with great pru- 
dence and tact. They did not organize for 
oneelection orone year. After anelection, 
at which they were defeated by the liquor 
men, they did not abandon their hopes; but 
began again to work for another election 
By keeping organized all the time, they 
conserved their forces; and, though they 
did not succeed for several years, they were 
all the time educating public opinion. 
Thus they prepared to hold the fleld when 
they won it. 

In Carrollton the temperance men worked 
twelve years without success. In 1875 a 
bill was passed by the legislature prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor in the town. 





In spite of all opposition and abuse, the 
temperance men succeeded, and with results 
that are marvelous. 

1. The trade of the town has been more 
than doubled. Before the liquor traffic was 
abolished the trade of the place was about 
$200,000 a year; now it is ,000 a year. 
There are thirty storesin town, and I do 
not know of a single merchant among them 
who would not vote against the liquor traf- 
fic on purely business grounds. Mr. John 
W. Stewart, who has made a fortune here, 
says, asa business man, that he would not 
have liquor back for any consideration. 
Some of our leading merchants were op- 
posed to prohibition at first, because they 
feared that it would injure their trade. They 
are unanimously in favor of it now. The 
$30.000 that was spent here for whisky 
prior to 1875 is now spent in building 
houses, improving stock, draining lands, 
and paying taxes. ‘The farmers are nearly 
all out of debt. Many of the men who 
were spending all their money for whisky 
have quit drinking and are making a sup- 
port for their families. 

2. The argument that men would drink 
anyhow does not hold good but with very 
few. 

Perhaps there are in every town some 
few men who have drank so long that they 
are slaves to the habit. Such men would 
send off and get whisky and drink anyhow. 
But we have learned that, with nearly all 
the people, whisky is like watermelons—the 
supply creates the demand. Do away with 
the supply, and there will be no demand, as 
a general thing. By prohibiting the sale 
of whisky in the towns of Georgia we will 
soon have a generation of young men who 
will have no Cesire for it whatever. 

3. We have two drug stores here; but not 
a particle of liquor is sold in either one of 
them. The leading druggist here told me 
that he kept alcohol in the store; but he 
used it only for tinctures, An attempt was 
made by one of the druggists to sell bitters; 
but the grand jury soon found so many true 
bills against him that he promised the peo- 
ple. of the townsif they would ask the 
judge to be as merciful in his fines as pag- 
sible, he would never sell another bottle of 
bitters or drop of whisky. 

4. Ina moral point of view, the results 
of this movement in our town have been 
perfectly remarkable. ‘The solicitor of this 
judicial circuit says there is less crime in 
this county than in any other in this cur- 
cuit. Most of the people have joined the 
chureh. Profanity is almost unknown. 
On the train that comes daily into Carroll- 
ton not an officer or train-hand on it ever 
swears an oath. 

The soberness and quiet which prevail 
bere, even on election days and court weeks, 
strike visitors as being wonderful. At a 
barbecue here last year, though there were 
together about four thousand people, Col. 
Thomas Hardeman, who spoke on the oc- 
casion, said that he never saw a drunken 
man. He regarded it as something almost 
new under the sun. A committee of good 
men revised the jury-box, leaving the 
names of those out who habitually drank 
whisky. The county has been electing, for 
the past twelve years, Dr. D. B. Juhan, 
ordinary, who will not grant license to sell 
liquor anywhere in the county, for love, or 
threats, or money. He has done a grand 
work for the county, and so could every 
ordinary, if he would. 

The prohibition movement in this county 
is a grand success. Three-fourths of the 
white people in Carrollton are opposed to 
the sale of whisky, and nearly the same pro- 
portion inthe county.—From *‘ A Plea for 
Prohibition,” by Pres. A. G. Haygood, D.D. 
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‘DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane. 
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Zarm and Garden. 


of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


ABOUT CYCLAMENS. 
BY MISS 4. EB. DOWD. 








“Croprre,” in Tas Inptrznpent of Jan. 
6th, sald a good word for the cyclamens, and I 
want to add some bits of my experience with 
these charming flowers. I have grown them 
for years, from bulbs, from seeds, and in all 
rorts of places; so I have come to know them 
pretty thoroughly. 

The seeds that I buy vegetate in from four 
to six weeks; those of my own growing in 
much less time. Taken fresh from the seed- 
pod, scattered on top of the pot containing the 
parent, and given no extra care, every seed ger- 
minated. There were twenty-seven of them in 
less than two weeks ; so I do not believe in the 
doctrine of drying seeds slowly and waiting 
till autumn to plant them. These seedlings 
were put inthe ground under s grape-erbor, 
in the summer. When growth began, fn Sep- 
tember, they were taken up and nearly all of 
them put In a box together. The few that 
were put in thumb-pots show a marked differ- 
ence in size of bulb and, consequently, greater 
number of leaves. Therefore, I infer they 
should be tfeated as individuals from the start. 
No florist that I know of speaks of setting the 
bulb half out of the sofl. The leaves and buds 
are ruined fo watering, if this point is not ob- 
served, As the bulbs grow large, a saucer- 
shaped cavity becomes the center of growth, 
and disaster ensues if damp earth covers it. 

Asa rule, cyclamens take a rest in the sum- 
mer; vet some are so self-willed that they can- 
not be persuaded to rest. One of mine began 
to bloom in August of 1879, and kept steadily 
on till November, 1880. I took advantage of 
the last blossom and repotted it, when in four 
weeks’ time it had budded up again and is now 
off for another campaign. I am acquainted 
with one plucky cyclamen that bas not been 
out of bloom for two years and a half, nor has 
it been repotted. In the winter {t stands ina bay 
window, facing the south; in summer it is on a 
southern plazza. It is one of the most fra- 
grant kinds, reminding one of the lily of the 
valley. 

The most remarkable bulb that I ever knew 
in respect to ite negative qualities was one 
that I purchased fn the summer of 1876. That 
bulb I planted every side uppermost by turns 
for more than a year. It neither grow nor de- 
cayed; and sometimes I thought it must be a 
very clever {mitation, till at last it started. But, 
coax it as I may with sunshine, bottom heat, 
moisture, or stimulant, {it positively will not 
grow and flower till late in the spring, when 
evervthing elee is out of the greenhouse. Then 
does my “‘ mad violet " lay back her pink ears 
and blossom most royally. 

A friend who has remarkable success with 
eyclamens in her conservatory is most scru 
pulous that no water touches her bulbs all 
summer long. 

As to insects, cyclamens will entertain red 
spiders if the air lacks moisture. They will 
harbor the aphis, if that pest is allowed on the 
premises. They can support the scale insect. 
Ihave seen mealy bugs on them; but such 
thick-leaved plants are most easily cared for, 
and in the care of plants that oft-quoted 
ounce of prevention sheuld be used. If I 
were buying bulbs, I should get the largest I 
could find, as they yield so many more flowers 
and leaves. 

Why the cyclamen makes its way so slowly 
foto popular favor I do not see. Without 
blossoms, it would seem to me very desirable as 
a foliage plant. When it is known that each 
flower lasts six weeks, that the plant will 
bloom at least four months and may go onfora 
year and still more, and is exquisitely fragrant, 
what appears in the catalogues of the florist 
to rival it ? 

Farrrort, N. Y. 





HOW TO DEVELOP THE NATURAL 
QUALITIES OF THE SOIL. 


BY A PRACTICAL FARMER. 


PROMINENT among the natural qualities of 
the agricultural sof] are strength and fertility, 
The strength of asoil is its power to retain 
heat and moisture, convert fertilizing elements 
into plant-food, and give mechanical support 
to the growing crop. Fertility relates to those 
particles of matter of which the sofl ts com- 
posed, and which it gives up from time to 
time, to supply the wants of vegetation. 

While these qualities are separate and inde 
pendent, they are so completely interwoven 
that perfect success could not reasonably be 
expected unless their forces were united. 
They are permanent, being comparatively un- 
affected even by constant cropping. Were it 
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otherwise, one generation might exhaust the 
strength of a soil, and succeeding ones labor in 
vain to gain sustenance from a fertile soil that 

this quality. On the other hand, 
natural fertility might be exhausted, and the 
soil remain unproductive, unless a perfect 
vegetable organism could in some way be pro- 
duced by artificial means. These essential 
qualities of the soil cannot be fully developed 
without the aid of some outside agency. It 
may be a difficult matter to determine the 
exact point whére dralnage becomes an agency 
in the development of these natural qualities ; 
but every farmer knows that any soil encum- 
bered with an excess of moisture is compar- 
atively worthless for agricultural purposes 
until drainage has done its perfect work. Our 
own experience and observation teaches that 
properly constructed drains are beneficial to 
nearly all land, improving the crops, both in 
quantity and quality, for a long term of years. 

These same general remarks will apply to 
irrigation, as strength and fertility remain 
dormant in some of our best farm-lands sim- 
ply for want of a circulation of moisture 
through the soil. It may seem strange to the 
casual observer that both drainage and frriga- 
tion should be beneficial to the same fields 
and help develop the same natural qualities of 
the soil; but such is actually the case. 

A thorough pulverization of the soil is a 
powerful agent in developing natural qualities. 
This matter is not sufficiently understood by 
the average farmer, and results are often attrib- 
uted to other causes which might have been 
traced directly to thorough cultivation. 

Farm-yard manure and other fertilizing 
elements are applied to furnish plant-food for 
the growing crop; but their influence upon 
the natural qualities of the soil are of the 
utmost importance and should receive the 
most careful attention of avery tiller of the 
ground. 

No application of manures, mode of cultt- 
vatjon, or system of drainage and irrigation, 
however, can preclude the necessity of a 
rotation of crops, in order to the best results. 
The same is true of numerous other minor 
details, which every farmer who reads Tus 
INDEPENDENT can readily enumerate. 

SUNDERLAND, Mass. 
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HOW TO DESTROY THE BORER. 





James W. Ropison, Esq., of Fremont, II, 
an ex-president of the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society, gives the following mode of 
dealing with this destructive insect : 


‘The eggs are deposited in the bark of the 
tree, the beetle puncturing or splitting the 
bark of the tree upward or downward and a 
little sidewise, the puncture looking very 
much as if made with an ordinary pocket- 
knife. The eggs are usually injected into this 
puncture so deep as to be out of sight; but 
not always. On young and thin-barked trees 
the eggs will be pushed In next to the wood; 
but in older and thicker-barked trees they will 
only be through the hard outer bark and inner 
soft bark. As soon as the eggs begin to hatch, 
which is in a few days after being deposited, 
its enlargement causes the puncture to open, 
and thereby it is much easier detected. The 
young borer batches out in the fnner side of 
the egg, and eats out a circular piece the size 
of a half-dime; and then starts off, boring up- 
ward at first, but sometimes sidewise or down- 
ward. At this stage of development it is easy 
to detect the young depredator by 2 Tew drops 
of discolored juice of the tree exuding from 
the puncture and sticking on the bark. The 
larve usually bore down below the ground- 
surface in the winter, and up again fn summer, 
living in the larve state in the tree nearly two 
years; then boring out in the form of the 
beetle, ready to repeat their round again. The 
remedy I have successfully used is to keep 
the ground around the trunk of the trees 
clean and mellow, so that there will be no 
cracks or openings there for beetles to get 
in to lay their eggs in the tree, and so that 
the puncture where the eggs-are laid or 
young beetles hatching may be easily seen, 
and eggs or insects destroyed, whieh can be 
done while in the egg by merely pressing firm- 
ly om the puncture with a knife-blade (the 
cracking of the eggs can be heard distinctly), 
and, if hatched, by cutting away the dead 
bark over the cavity first eaten out and killing 
the young worm. The borers do not go into 
the wood much the first year and can be easily 
followed by a knife; but, if not taken out soon 
after hatching, they seriously injure, if not en- 
tirely kill the tree, especially when they run 
around just under the bark, as they sometimes 
do. Or, when several borers are in a small 
tree, they so injure it that it breaks over with 
the wind. If the ground is well cleared and 
patted down smooth around the tree about the 
last of June, the destroying of the eggs and 
young borers will be more certain. The trees 
should be examined twice or perhaps three 
times a year, if the borers are very numerous, 
fm order thet the first hatched may be killed 


before they do serious injury to the trees. 
August, September, and October are the 
months in which to destroy them. They seem 


“to infest certain parts of the orchard from year 


to year, while others are comparatively ex- 
empt. Low grounds have been more infested 
with me than higher parts of the orchard. A’ 
man can usually examine and kil) all eggs and 
borers in five bundred or more trees per day, 
if the ground has been properly prepared, and 
no work in any orchard has been so absolutely 
pnecessary.”"—Ohio Farmer. 





THE BUSH HONEYSUCELE. 


HONEYSUCKLEs we generally think of as 
climbers. Their rich, shining, glossy leaves 
and {in many cases sweet-scented flowers are 
seen clustering about the eaves of every cot- 
tage by the wayside. No plant is more gener- 
ally bealthy, and none bears with less injury 
the rigors of the most trying exposures. 
Lonicera is the botanical term applied to all 
honeysuckles ; but under the term are included 
forms that are as far removed from a climbing 
vine as any shrub. These forms of honey- 
suckles are genuine shrubs; not climbers arti- 
ficially trained into shrubs, after the method 
often applied to wistarias and trumpet creepers. 
They have every attribute of a shrub, and 
some of the best attributes developed in a high 
degree. These attributes are naturally shared 
in nearly equal degrees by both climbers and 
bushes of ths genus Lonicera, and they consist 
largely in extreme hardiness and vigor of 
growth. In the roughest, most exposed posi- 
tions by the seashore, or on bleak hilisides, 
may be seen in the thriftiest, healthiest con- 
dition honeysuckles of all kinds, and particu- 
larly those called fly honeysuckles or bush 
honeysuckles—Lonicera or Xylosteum. It is 
true the habit of the bush honeysuckle is a 
little coarse ; but itis so vigorous and such a 
lively green throughout the season until late 
fall that one forgives it a little want of fine- 
ness of nature. 

The flowers are not specially conspicuous; 
but are always pleasing, ranging in the several 
species and varieties through many shades of 
white, yellow, pink, and red. There are at least 
fifty species and var'eties known in collections; 
and among them {s considerable variety of col- 
or and form, although the general appearance 
of all bush honeysuckles is much the same. 
All have good-sized, bright-green leaves, quite 
distinct from those of the citmbing honey- 
suckle: but the general appearance of the 
leaf and size of the flower is much the same. 
The different species come from widely diverse 
regions of the Temperate Zone—from both Eu- 
rope and Asia, as well as North America. One 
of the very finest, LZ. fragrantissima, with white- 
petaled and yellow-stamened flowers, early 
bloom and vigorous habit, was introduced 
from Japan a little more than thirty years ago; 
while L. glpigena and L. caerulea, of Europe, 
have been ‘mentioned and more or less em- 
ployed for nearly 400 years. The best known 
in gardens of the present day are the red and 
white Tartarian honevsuckles, L. zylosteum, or 
English fly honeysuckle, L. -ledebouri, and L. 
Canadensis. The flowers of the last three are 
yellow or yellowish brown; and Canadensis, 
more inclined to climb than other bush honey- 
suckles, is specially noteworthy for leaves of a 
beautiful silvery-gray color. 

But boneysuckles have another charm in their 
fruit or berries, that cannot be praised too 
much or too often. All through August and 
September these berries stand in small, thick 
clusters on the ends of the stiff, upright 
branches. They are red or orange and very 
effective, especially as shrubs with ornamental 
seed-vessels are none too plenty. The posi- 
tions that bush honeysuckles should occupy 
on the lawn are within the outskirts of the 
group, among the more massive and less-re- 
fined shrubs. 

Bush honeysuckles cannot be fatrly classed 
among the most beautiful deciduous shrubs; 
yet their vigor’ and general hardiness are 60 
excellent, their flowers in spring in many 
species so sweet, and the foliage of such a 
bright, attractive green that no lawn and 

scarcely any considerable eshrub-group can 
afford to neglect their charms. After this 
assertion, I need hardly say that bush honey- 
suckles receive too little employment at pres- 
ent.—S. Parsons, JR., in ‘‘ Country Gentleman.” 


FARMING UNDER THE SEA. 


EvERYWHERE upon the coast of Eastern New 
England may be found, ten feet below the 
water-mark, the lichen known as carrageen, 
the Irish moss of commerce. It may be torn 
from the sunken rocks anywhere, and yet the 
little seaport of Scituate is almost the only 
place in the country where it is gathered and 
cured. This village is the great center of the 
moss business iu. the country, and the entire 
Union draws its supplies from these beaches. 
Long rakes are used in tilling this marine farm, 
and it does not take long to fill the many dories 
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bed. The husbands and fathers gather the 
inoss from the sea, and the wives and daugh- 
ters prepare it for market. Soak it in water, 
and it wil] melt away to jelly. Boilitin milk, 
and a delicious white and creamy blanc mange 
is the result. The annual product is from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 barrels, and it brings $50,000 into 
the town, which sum is shared by 150 families. 
Its consumption in the manufacture of lager 
beer is very large, and the entire beer of the 
country draws its supplies from Scituate 
beaches, as the importation from Ireland has 
almost ceased. It is not generally known that 
the moss, as an article of food, is called “‘ sea- 
moss farina.” —Zrchange. 


THE USE OF SUNFLOWEBS. 


Many people look upon the sunflower as sim- 
ly a worthless weed, and never dream of the 
valuable qualities the seeds of this plant possess. 
For several years they have been used by breed- 
ersof fancy poultry asa food forchoice birds. In 
gmall] quantities it is mix - with the other food, 
andthe peculiar properties of the seeds impart 
a beautiful gloss, which no other grain will give 
to the plumage of the adult birds. For those 
who raise fancy fowls for exhibition it is essential 
to perfect success thatthe plumage should be 
in perfect condition, and, to attain satisfactory 
results, we can recommend no more valuable 
aid than judicious feeding of this seed. It 
has long been known that the oil extracted from 
sunflower seeds makes a dressing for the hair 
which is beneficial, imparting a smoothness 
end vigor highly appreciated by all who have 
tried it. It grows very readily and the poultry- 
man should not forgetthis cheap, useful as~ 
sistant to bis s labors. — American Stockman. 


JUNIPER TREES FOR GRAPE- 
ARBOBS. 


IT is stated by Farm and Fireside that in 
districts where grape-rot prevailed only the 
fruit of those vines escaped which were al- 
lowed to run at will over trees of red cedar. 
Other trees so used saved them toa large ex- 
tent: but the “ juniper”’ alone seems to afford 
a sovereign antidote. The juniper hedge of 
a correspondent of The Tribune, now ten Or 
twelve feet high, carries a crown of vines at 
oneend which yield abundantly of perfectly 
fair fruit, no rot; but then he has little rot 
elsewhere. The Italian method of growivg 
the grape on living trees seems to suit our 
varieties better than the severe cutting and 
forceful training of the German and French 
pattern, the recommendations of which are 
the larger bunches and berries (though less in 
total quantity) and the convenience uf reach. 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

Witt J. Cover.in, of Somerville, Mass.,says: “In 
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the receipt wi'l be sent b 

Messrs SAMPSON LO 00. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are onr Agents in Lond: a to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0, Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takesa =e t regularly from the 
post-oftice— whether dir to his name or another's 
or whether be bas subscribed or not—is respunsibie 


for the paymens. 
f eper discontinued. he 


*. If a person orders his 
must pay all ar or y con- 
tinue to send it unul payment is made. and coliect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. The Cy have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the or 
removirg and lerving th.m unealled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH LNSERTION. 
dh lines to the inch, 2@@ \ines w the column.) 
dvertisements. Last dé Business Notice 


Ttme ibe. 
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FINANCTAL NOTICES.... 
Rriictous Notices. 


THE INDEPENDE. 
¥.-©, Bex 3787, 251 Breadway, N. ¥. Clty, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1881, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions throngh this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg, Price, 
PR ee $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly). . -270 RO 
Atlantic Monthly............%... 8 50 4 
‘Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal....350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 300 


Godey’s Lady’s Book... ..........175 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 400 

OM cdBh6s60sscecess 350 400 

“ Re See tee 3 50 400 

*  - Young People (Weekly). 13% 86150 
Home Journal............ denecoss 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ : = 8 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine .. 2% 
Littell’s Living Age..........,... 4- 8 0 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 110 1B 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 27 $800 
Scribner’s Monthly..:............ 880 400 
Weekly Tribune.............-- --- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The: Nareety «2.2.20. crcccce- ove 1 30 1530 


The Illustraved Christian Weekly. 2 25 2% 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.).450 5 00 


Forest and Stream...... iisdvoeed 850 4400 
Eclectic Magazine.........-.-- --- 450 500 
agazine........... --- 40 500 


Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 7% 100 

“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 17% 200 

Christian at Work....... ....-... 37 aed 





Arthur’s IHlustrated Home Mag- 
OEEMO osc rset ccccsscccsoceces 1 % ae 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—Josurn Coox. 
appeals. to earnest, cultivated people. Tt discusses fearlessly all current 








estions of religion, p and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
castes. It has va Rs Departiente than any other vewspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the teviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 


lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps o 
famous writers shen any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends St 
those who read it. Try 1T FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the pu on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper lished in the world. 

2d. It employs as somtreaners more able writers, at home and abroad, than 


ony otnet eT ee a * wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ts can find elsewhere. 

T consists of 32 neatly cut end poses . It is printed from clear type 

= stereotype the pages weekly, and every issue is really printed with new type) and 
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regular departments devoted sal 
Codes and Literary News, the 
Arts, the movements of ministers. 
matters, Weekly Market Re 
Farming, and Insurance. In its 


ities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current. Flowers, 

ment it gives news and statistics of al! denomi- 
liness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness thix depart- 
to Old and Yvung are given 


rom time to time sermons 
are discussed in our editorial co! 
opinions. 



















































































J. Estey&Co 


BRATTLEBORO Vr. \S 
Send postal for free ustrated Catalogue. 


ee 


NECKED 
x SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 
The Highest Standard of Excellence 
ad — Maintained, 

at ~ “all; h nt Artists, Ma- 
clans, au Utfete logfor bone. ‘ouch, 

and & Superior Wedkinnes 
Factory oan Warerooms, 1500 Third _ ra 87th Bt. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 

similar name. 





Rudepee 








NEW AND 
ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
READY FOR THE TABLE. 


For Sale by all ome United States and 


We have just received a supply of the above article. 


H. K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 


NEW YORK 


A 
DELIGHTFUL 












Bae ‘ 7 hoy me 
‘ 
Imported Art Tiles 
FROM MINTON’S, MAW’S 
AND BOTTE’s. 
Suitable for Churches, Public 
Buildings, Halls, Vestibules, ete = 
etc. Mantel Facings, Hearths, 
Flower Boxes, Furniture, and £x- 
ternal Decorations 
Special Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 
EDWARD BOOTE, 
Ne. 11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co 








INVALID RECLIwING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


rsa 
BnaeTr 


MAD. 
Bend for 
Circular to 

FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 








Hand or 


Machine 
Sewing. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WwWHiIiTE HOLLY 
I8 NOW READY 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, is particularly wanna 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for price- list. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO.,, 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 











sy san on WATCHES. 













Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rises, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent 2. 0. d. for examinatios 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
V/TALIZED .PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 





Physicians have prescribed 300,000 packages in au impaired , menta 
ethaustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best preven reg cou ‘onsumption and all diseases 
of debility. It gives rest on sleep to infants, children, and strengthening the brain 


and nerves with the food they absolutely require. 
Fer sale by Druggists or ra $1.00. 
. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


We ee in the LATEST STYLES 
Landaus, Landaulets, 
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‘The 25-Cout * Peay Sey 


old-fashion way, 
razor steel, 


r al 

tage paid by us. Same, with 3-blade, $i. 25. 

pe, Lg | good, arage ‘blade ki patte, 50e.; wary 

* Prun #1. y 2- Ly ory, tee; pearl. 7ée. Boys’ lade, Men's 
_luatrateat liat free. Discoun 

DEPEND " readers are now c~ +4 p+. knives. Will you not try us? 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Freever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 





Best inthe | 


| MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 


pes 


LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 










removes 





MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., W. ¥. 


ee 


n’s Combination. 


te nly ma and Medal at Cen: 
VAIN: 


Repo 
*For nt. plicity oO App Heation 

and Indelibility all 
Goods Dealers. 





A. T. 
Inquire for it. 





My New Illustrated Price-List of 
Waltham 


existe 
nited States, fp 
Watches, wita se 


at R. B. 











YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HAND Al AND SELF-INKING 
Siecgroce gona ep Saunt enna to 


04 Federal 5t, BOSTON, Mass. 














{February 3, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 








MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 








refined 
ALITY 
ION GENER- 


t 
at 
ya. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


Sa Sle, 












Made with the Latest and Most 
Valuable Improvements. 


Fairbanks’ Scales are Manufactured for 
every Department of Trade. For 
use in Mines, on Farms, 
in Warehouses, on Rail- 
roads, etc., etc. 


BUY ONLY THE GENUINE, 


EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 


The Cheapest Scale Manufactured, Quality Con 
sidered. The United States Government have adopted 
these Scales in every Department, and they are also 
the Standard of many Foreign Governments. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
st. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Warehouses in all the leading cities of the Union. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Awarded First Premium at Ameri- 
can Institute, 1880. 
S’ 


KiEIR 

E|C/T| 
TINIG 
iPJO|WIDIEIR 


18 MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. IT IS 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, AND ITS BAK- 
ING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 















































} For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. Y 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW Ny? 
CONN, 
B +h Warehouses: 
and #7 John st. =. New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago, 





ures, Iron Curbs, Y 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


, a FOUNDED 1» 1832. 




















-Tux [wDEPaeperr’’ Parse, Nos. ‘21 axp 23 Rose SrRert. 


